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ABSTRACT 


This  thesis  presents  an  interpretation  of  Plato's  Sophist. 

It  is  maintained  that  the  theory  of  naming  of  Plato's  Cratylus  is  pre¬ 
served  and  extended  in  the  Sophist.  It  is  argued  that  Plato  holds  that 
language  corresponds  mimetically  to  the  world.  It  is  denied  that  the 
Sophist  presents  an  account  of  predication  and  in  so  doing  marks  a 
radical  departure  from  Plato's  earlier  view  of  speaking. 

A  detailed  examination  of  the  paradoxes  of  Not-Being  of  the 
first  part  of  the  dialogue  is  undertaken.  Three  aporiae  arise  out  of 
the  view  of  language  described.  It  is  maintained  that  these  paradoxes 
are  not  rejected  at  any  point  in  the  dialogue  as  misleading  statements 
of  a  problem,  as  some  commentators,  notably  Moravcsik,  hold.  It  is 
also  argued  that  these  paradoxes  must  be  seen  as  arising  out  of  the  view 
of  language  described;  they  are  not  radical  reformulations  of  old 
Platonic  problems  set  up  in  light  of  a  new  theory  of  language  as  Owen 
would  maintain.  For  each  paradox  a  solution  is  found  later  in  the  text. 

The  view  of  the  paradoxes  presented,  it  is  argued,  makes  it 
clear  that  Plato's  central  problem  in  the  Sophist  is  accounting  for 
Existence  and  Non-Existence.  The  passage  255B  -  D  where  many  commen¬ 
tators,  e.g.,  Frede,  Moravcsik,  see  Plato  as  shifting  the  problem  from 
Existence  to  predication  is  examined  critically.  It  is  maintained  with 
regard  both  to  this  passage  and  the  passages  which  follow  it  in  which 
Plato  gives  an  account  of  negation,  that  Plato's  dominant  concern  is  to 
fit  Existence  and  Non-Existence  into  the  same  mold  as  other  positive  and 
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and  negative  genera. 


Some  commentators  beginning  with  Ryle  have  held  that  in  the 
Sophist  Plato  begins  to  develop  the  notion  of  an  incomplete  concept  dif¬ 
ferent  in  type  from  generic  concepts.  These  commentators  hold  that 
this  development  is  crucial  to  understanding  Plato's  treatment  of  Being 
and  Non-Being.  The  evidence  for  this  view  is  examined  and  the  view  is 
rejected  on  the  grounds  that  the  text  does  not  support  it. 

Finally,  it  is  argued  that,  on  the  interpretation  presented, 
Plato  tries,  but  fails,  to  refute  monism.  The  central  notion  of 
combination  or  mingling  cannot  be  given  any  content  with  the  theory  of 
language  Plato  has. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  Sophist  is  the  subject  of  the  most  interpretations! 
disagreement  of  all  of  Plato's  dialogues. 

A  sketch  of  the  structure  of  the  dialogue  shows  some  good 
reason  for  this.  The  dialogue  begins  with  an  explication  of  the  method 
of  division  by  means  of  an  example  (the  division  of  the  angler).  The 
method  is  then  applied  to  the  proposed  subject  of  the  dialogue,  the 
sophist.  It  is  demonstrated  that  the  dividing  out  of  the  sophist  cannot 
be  completed  without  a  preliminary  inquiry  into  false  speaking. 

Aporia  are  presented,  each  of  which  represents  false  speaking 
as  impossible.  All  of  the  aporia  depend  upon  the  identification  of 
false  speaking  as  saying  To  ov  . 

A  discussion  is  undertaken  of  the  metaphysical  views  of 
Parmenides  and  some  other  Pre-Socratics  not  clearly  identified.  It  is 
maintained  that  the  ontology  of  these  positions  is  such  as  to  make  not 

\  \  7f 

only  saying  to  o^/  but  speech  in  general  impossible.  The  section 
concludes  with  a  methodological  point:  that  it  is  not  possible  to  el i mi  - 

v  X  7/ 

nate  the  problem  of  to  ov  before  certain  perplexities  are 

X  ?/ 

cleared  away  about  To  ov-  . 

The  next  stretch  of  the  dialogue  is  concerned  with  whether 

'  9/ 

to  ov  is  to  be  identified  either  with  Rest  or  with  Motion.  The  con¬ 
clusion  is  that  it  cannot  be  identified  with  either,  although  both  must 
be. 

In  the  next  stage  of  the  dialogue,  a  discussion  is  undertaken 
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of  genera.  The  question  put  forward  is:  do  none  of  the  genera  combine 

at  all,  do  some  of  them  combine,  or  do  all  of  them  combine?  Five  gen- 

\  V 

era  are  discussed  in  this  connection  --  Rest  and  Motion,  To  oy  ,  Dif¬ 
ference  and  Sameness.  A  long  discussion  follows  in  which  it  is  estab¬ 
lished  that  all  are  independent  genera  although  all  mingle  with  all  or 
some  of  the  others. 

A  crucial  and  much  disputed  passage  is  part  of  this  discussion 

_ \  yf 

in  which  TO  ov  and  Difference  are  established  as  distinct  genera. 
Another  controversial  passage  in  this  section  concerns  an  analogy  be¬ 
tween  the  combination  of  genera  and  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  It  is 
asserted  that  some  of  the  genera  combine  with  all  the  other  genera  as 
vowels  combine  with  all  the  letters;  others,  like  the  consonants,  do  not 
have  such  combinatorial  natures. 

V  \ 

The  dialogue  turns  again  to  the  possibility  of  saying  To 

O*  .  It  is  argued  that  to  say  To  /-07  c>y  is  to  speak  of  some- 

\  \  V 

thing  and  that  To  on/’  is  itself  a  genus,  a  part  of  the  genus 

difference,  the  independence  of  which  has  already  been  established. 

The  next  section  is  concerned  with  a  discussion  of  the  nature 
of  logos.  A  logos  is  asserted  to  be  a  combination  of  nouns  and  verbs. 

\  V  >/ 

It  is  then  asked  whether  To  cry  combines  with  logos.  The  answer 

is  yes  and  the  section  concludes  with  an  account  of  truth  and  falsity. 

Finally,  the  division  of  the  sophist  which  was  broken  off  at 

V  \  » 

the  beginning  of  the  dialogue  for  lack  of  an  account  of  saying  To  /-07  ay 
is  completed. 

The  superstructure  of  the  dialogue  is  clear:  the  division  of 
the  sophist's  art  is  undertaken,  broken  off  because  of  problems  that 
appear,  these  problems  are  solved,  and  the  division  is  completed  at  the 
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end.  What  is  unclear  is  how  all  the  various  stretches  of  discussion  I 
have  discussed  above  are  brought  to  bear;  how  they  either  serve  to  set 
up  or  serve  to  solve  the  central  problem  of  the  dialogue,  namely  the 
analysis  of  falsehood. 

In  this  thesis  I  am  attempting  to  refute  a  mainstream  of  inter¬ 
pretation  which  depicts  the  central  theme  of  the  dialogue  in  a  certain 
way.  This  mainstream  may  be  represented  as  standing  by  three  inter- 
pretational  tenets. 

The  first  tenet  was  suggested  by  Ryle  in  "Plato's  Parmenides" . 
The  Sophist,  it  is  maintained,  marks  a  modification  in  the  theory  of 
Forms,  the  need  for  which  was  first  noted  in  the  Parmenides .  The  Forms 
are  distinguished  as  to  type:  some,  such  as  Chair,  Wood,  etc.,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  complete  concepts;  others,  such  as  One,  Being,  Difference, 
Sameness,  corresponding  to  incomplete  concepts. 

Alongside  this  development,  there  is  a  radical  change  in 
Plato's  philosophy  of  language.  In  the  Cratyl us ,  words  were  thought  of 
as  names,  sentences  as  strings  of  names.  With  the  introduction  of  the 
notion  of  combination  in  the  Sophist,  and  of  incomplete  concepts  or 
genera  effecting  combination,  a  logos  comes  to  be  thought  of  as  a  com¬ 
plex  whole,  the  truth  or  falsity  of  which  is  not  secured  by  the  naming 
relation.  Sentence  meaning  may  be  distinguished  from  sentence  truth. 
Meaning  is  held  in  place  by  syntactic  rules  (a  sentence  is  a  combination 
of  a  noun  and  a  verb);  truth  is  secured  when  a  word  standing  for  a  Form- 
function  is  combined  with  a  word  standing  for  the  right  argument. 

Thirdly,  it  is  held  that  this  important  change  in  Plato's 
thinking  both  with  regard  to  metaphysics  and  the  philosophy  of  language 
finds  a  special  application  in  the  Sophist  to  Being  and  Not-Being. 
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When  it  is  recognized  that  both  are  incomplete  concepts  corresponding 
to  the  copula  and  its  negation  rather  than  the  complete  concepts  of 
Existence  and  Non-Existence,  then  the  way  is  cleared  for  an  analysis  of 
negative  predication.  This  analysis  is  the  heart  of  the  dialogue,  it 
is  maintained. 

The  problem  of  false  speaking,  depicted  initially  as  saying 
T<=>  ov  is  cleared  away  through  the  analysis  of  negative 

predication.  The  falsehood  of  "Theaetetus  is  flying"  can  be  given  an 
account  when  "Theaetetus  is  not  flying"  has  been  explicated.  Two  points 
are  accepted  by  interpreters  in  this  tradition  as  to  how  this  is  accom¬ 
plished.  First,  the  negation  of  the  copula  is  central  to  the  account. 
Second,  the  Form  Different  underwrites  the  negation  of  the  copula,  but 
"different"  is  not  univocal  in  its  use  in  the  dialogue.  When  the  con¬ 
cept  of  difference  is  used  to  account  for  negative  predication  it  can¬ 
not  be  the  same  concept  which  was  used  earlier  in  the  dialogue  in  the 
numerical  differentiation  of  Forms. 

In  this  thesis  I  shall  be  attempting  to  refute  every  one  of 
these  interpretational  tenets.  I  do  not  think  that  Plato  distinguishes 
Forms  as  to  logical  type.  I  disagree  that  his  philosophy  of  language 
undergoes  a  corresponding  change.  I  believe  that  Plato's  central  con¬ 
cern  in  the  dialogue  is  with  Existence  and  Non-Existence.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  solution  to  the  problem  of  falsehood  is  through  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  negative  predication.  I  deny  that  Plato  introduces  two  senses  of 
"different"  corresponding  to  either  two  senses  or  two  uses  of  "is". 

I  shall  be  arguing  these  points,  for  the  most  part,  against 
two  interpretational  variants  of  the  mainstream  view  depicted  above. 

The  first  is  the  position  of  G.E.L.  Owen  who  holds,  with  Michael  Frede, 
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that  Existence  and  Non-Existence  are  never  part  of  Plato's  concern  in 
the  Sophist.  The  other  is  the  position  of  Julius  Moravcsik  who  holds 
that  the  problems  Plato  sets  himself  early  in  the  dialogue  are  based 
upon  a  confusion  of  an  existential  with  a  predicative  sense  of  "is". 
When  the  confusion  is  eliminated,  Moravcsik  holds,  Plato  can  go  on  to 
give  an  analysis  of  falsehood  by  means  of  an  account  of  negative  predi¬ 
cation. 

The  picture  I  shall  be  presenting  may  seem  reactionary  when 
set  against  these  views.  I  take  the  problem  of  the  dialogue  -  false 
speaking  -  to  be  set  for  Plato  by  Parmenidean  monism.  I  do  not  think 
that  he  brings  to  bear  any  new  logical  tools.  What  he  does  bring  to 
bear  are  the  resources  of  pluralism  as  embodied  in  the  theory  of  Forms 
together  with  the  notion  of  correspondence  between  word  and  object, 
sentence  and  fact. 

The  problem  set  is  to  find  a  place  in  the  ontology  for  images 
in  general  and,  as  a  species  of  these,  false  logoi,  represented  as 

x  9/ 

crvrd  .  If  these  things  are  to  have  a  place  in  the  ontology  it 
must  be  shown  that  they  exist.  The  existence  puzzles  at  the  beginning 
of  the  dialogue  do  not  misrepresent  the  problem  as  a  problem  about  the 

existence  of  these  things.  The  problem  is  about  the  existence  of  these 

\ 

things.  What  needs  to  be  shown  to  eliminate  the  puzzles  is  that  7"<x 
N  ?/ 

f-oj  0\snK  are  exi stents. 

If  we  are  to  take  the  puzzles  seriously  as  the  real  source  of 
the  problem,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  Sophist  does  not  arrive  at  an 
account  of  false  logoi  by  means  of  an  account  of  negative  predication. 

In  the  Sophist,  Plato  does  introduce  negative  Forms  which  may  be  seen  as 

underwriting  negative  predicates.  The  introduction  of  these  Forms,  I 
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shall  argue,  functions  as  an  analogy  for  the  explication  of  the  negative 

■V  V  V 

Form  Plato  is  primarily  concerned  with,  namely,  TO  A°7 

In  Chapter  1  I  shall  examine  two  assumptions  which  I  argue  are 
held  by  Plato:  the  assumption  of  the  Cratyl us  that  every  word  is  a 
name,  and  what  I  shall  call  the  correspondence  assumption  which  I  take 
to  be  basic  to  Plato's  account  of  language  in  the  Sophist.  I  shall  ex¬ 
amine  Plato's  positive  theory  about  falsehood  in  the  light  of  these  two 
assumptions.  Finally  I  shall  discuss  the  connection  between  the  assump¬ 
tions  and  the  method  of  division  which  forms  the  superstructure  of  the 
dialogue. 

In  Chapter  2  I  take  up  the  aporia  and  try  to  show  that  they 
are  fundamentally  dependent  upon  an  existential  interpretation  of  the 

V  \  ?/ 

expression  7 o  cs/  .  For  each  of  the  aporia  I  shall  try  to 

locate  a  solution  later  in  the  text.  I  shall  argue  that  due  to  the 
existential  nature  of  the  aporia  and  due  to  their  structure  the  solu¬ 
tions  that  Plato  offers  to  the  problem  of  false  speaking  cannot  be  de¬ 
rived  from  an  account  of  negative  predication. 

In  Chapter  3  I  shall  take  up  the  crucial  passage  in  which 

according  to  Moravcsik's  variant  of  the  mainstream  view  the  confusion  of 

v  y 

senses  of  To  is  eliminated  by  means  of  a  distinction  drawn  be- 

v  V 

tween  T~o  cn/  ancj  Difference.  I  shall  argue  that  this  passage  is 
misinterpreted  both  by  Moravcsik's  variant  and  also  by  Frede. 

I  go  on  in  this  chapter  to  show  that  Plato's  explication  of 

v  ^  v 

To  o-v  proceeds  by  analogy  with  other  negative  expressions 

and  that  an  existential  sense  is  preserved  throughout.  I  conclude  the 

chapter  by  giving  an  account  of  the  role  the  Form  Difference  plays  in 

v  v  y 

the  account  of  To  (Tv  .  I  argue  that  the  word  "different"  is 
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not  used  by  Plato  with  more  than  one  sense. 

In  Chapter  4  I  shall  try  to  refute  Ryle’s  claim  that  Plato 
distinguishes  Forms  as  to  type.  I  shall  give  a  positive  account  of  the 
combination  of  the  Forms  and  criticize  it. 

My  project  in  this  thesis  is  to  dispute  a  very  broad  line  of 
interpretation.  I  do  this  by  selecting  as  my  interpretational  opponents 
some  commentators  who  represent  this  mainstream  view  very  fully  in  their 
work.  The  details  of  their  accounts  are  still  very  much  in  dispute  with 
other  interpreters  who  belong  in  the  same  mainstream.  But  it  is  not 
the  details  which  I  shall  be  concerned  with  in  my  refutation  so  much  as 
with  the  basic  tenets  of  the  whole  line  of  interpretation.  Against  this 
I  shall  be  trying  to  set  up  an  alternative  positive  account  of  my  own. 


. 


CHAPTER  1 


1.1  INTRODUCTION 

In  this  chapter  I  shall  be  discussing  two  assumptions,  which, 

I  shall  contend,  are  basic  to  Plato's  philosophizing,  the  correspondence 
assumption  and  the  naming  assumption.  Both  are  assumptions  about  lan¬ 
guage,  although  both  have  deeper  metaphysical  roots  in  the  thoery  of 
imitation  which  pervades  all  of  Platonic  metaphysics  and  epistomology. 

I  want  to  begin  by  discussing  in  general  what  the  relation 
between  the  two  assumptions  is,  before  I  go  on  to  trace  their  manifesta¬ 
tions  in  some  of  Plato's  works.  There  are  several  different  assumptions 
which  may  go  under  the  rubric  of  correspondence  assumptions,  but  their 
most  basic  feature  is  that  they  posit  some  similarity  between  language 
and  the  world,  between  statements  and  the  facts.  That  there  is  some 
similarity,  no  matter  in  what  it  should  consist,  opens  up  the  possibility 
of  comparison.  The  connection  between  a  correspondence  assumption  and  a 
correspondence  theory  of  truth  is  clear:  it  must  first  be  posited  that 
comparison  is  possible  between  statements  and  the  facts  before  a  corre¬ 
spondence  theory  of  truth  can  be  developed.  For  the  correspondence 
theory  of  truth  would  have  it  that  it  is  upon  the  basis  of  a  comparison 
between  any  statement  and  the  facts  that  we  are  able  to  determine  whether 
that  statement  is  true  or  false. 

Since  this  assumption  has  been  basic  to  much  of  western 
philosophizing  from  Plato  onwards,  it  may  at  first  be  hard  to  see  that 
there  is  anything  difficult  or  startling  about  it.  To  assume,  however, 
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that  statements  are  different  from  or  similar  to  the  facts  is  to  pre¬ 
suppose  certain  things  about  'similarity'  and  'difference'  that  need 
careful  spelling  out.  In  what  respect  is  "Theaetetus  sits"  similar  to 
Theaetetus  sitting?  But,  further,  it  must  be  asked:  what  assump¬ 
tions  about  the  nature  and  ontological  status  of  language  must  be  made 
if  we  are  to  see  ourselves  in  a  position  to  make  a  comparison?  What 
assumptions  must  be  made  about  the  nature  of  facts  and  our  epistemic 
position  in  regard  to  them?  If  we  are  to  be  able  to  make  a  comparison, 
we  must  be  able  to  pick  out,  in  some  sense,  the  fact  'Theaetetus  sitting' 
and  the  linguistic  entity  "Theaetetus  sits",  and  we  must  be  able  to  pick 
them  out  independent  of  one  another.  Further,  the  relevant  features  of 
the  fact  and  the  linguistic  entity,  whereby  we  compare  them  must  be  of 
the  same  logical  order,  if  we  are  not  to  make  nonsense  of  the  notion  of 
compari son . 

One  sort  of  correspondence  assumption  proposes  that  a  statement 
is  similar  to  a  fact  when  the  elements  that  can  be  picked  out  as  consti¬ 
tutive  of  the  statement  can  be  matched  to  elements  constitutive  of  the 
fact.  The  assumption  then  embodies  two  deeper  pre-suppositions:  that 
the  elements  of  both  statement  and  fact  can  be  picked  out  in  some  non- 
arbitrary  way,  and  that  the  elements  of  the  statement  can  be  matched  or 
compared  to  the  elements  of  the  fact  in  some  non-arbi trary  way. 

Another  sort  of  correspondence  assumption,  which  is  not  really 
more  than  a  sophistication  of  the  first,  proposes  that  not  only  must  the 
elements  of  statement  and  fact  be  matchable  or  comparable,  but  that 
their  order  must  be  the  same.  That  is  to  say  a  statement  containing 
elements  a,  b,  c,  in  that  order  is  the  same  as  a  fact  containing  ele¬ 
ments  a,  b,  c,  but  not  the  same  as  a  fact  containing  elements  c,  a,  b, 
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because  of  their  difference  in  order. 

A  train  which  has  a  different  car  order  than  another  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  it  in  that  respect  or  to  use  another  example,  the  kind  of 
matching  that  is  required  is  like  the  matching  done  in  ticking  off  an 
alphabetically  ordered  pile  of  examination  papers.  The  assumption  that 
it  is  relevant  to  pinpoint  here  is  the  assumption  that  facts  (and  corre¬ 
spondingly,  statements)  have  a  non-arbi trary  order  by  their  very  natures, 
i.e.,  not  an  order  which  is  imposed  by  our  epistemic  position  in  regard 
to  them.  This  ordering,  however,  is  not  expressed  by  the  statement,  but 
shown. ^  It  remains  for  the  form  of  correspondence  assumption  discussed 
below  to  produce  the  beginnings  of  an  account  of  logical  relations  or 
structure,  as  a  distinct  part  of  facts,  and  an  account  of  how  these 
relations  are  expressed  correspondingly. 

Another  assumption,  which  is  a  sophistication  of  the  second, 
proposes  that  a  fact  is  a  "complex  unity"  composed  of  elements  in  rela- 
tion  to  one  another.  The  fact  has  a  structure.  A  statement,  too,  is 
complex  and  has  a  structure,  being  composed  of  elements  in  relation  to 
one  another.  This  third  sort  of  assumption  is  a  sophistication  of  the 
first  two,  insofar  as  it  proposes  that  not  all  of  what  a  statement  con¬ 
tains  corresponds  to  elements  of  the  fact.  For  the  statement,  as  well, 
expresses  relations  between  the  elements  of  the  fact.  What  this  comes 
to,  then,  in  terms  of  correspondence,  is  that  a  statement  expresses 
relations  which  correspond  to  relations  within  the  fact,  as  well  as 
elements  which  correspond  to  elements  of  the  fact. 

I  shall  be  arguing,  particularly  in  Chater  4,  that  Plato  holds 
the  second  assumption  but  not  the  third. 

What  is  required  for  comparison  between  statement  and  fact  to 
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be  drawn?  We  earlier  elicited  two  conditions:  1)  that  the  elements  of 
both  statement  and  fact  can  be  picked  out:  and  2)  that  they  can  be 
matched.  In  the  Cratylus  Plato  builds  a  theory,  which  as  I  shall  argue, 
accounts  for  the  matching  of  the  elements  of  statements  with  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  facts.  This  theory  is  built  upon  the  assumption  that  every 
word  is  a  name.  The  criteria  for  naming  or  being  the  name  of  something 
are  then  criteria  which  specify  the  matching  of  elements  of  a  statement 
to  elements  of  a  fact.  In  the  Cratyl us  we  find  that  what  makes  some¬ 
thing  a  name  is  its  similarity  to  a  thing,  let  us  say,  an  element  of  the 
worl  d. 

But  what  of  our  first  condition?  We  may  allow  that  it  is  a 
non-arbi trary  answer  to  the  first  part  of  that  condition  to  specify  that 
the  elements  of  statements  are  words.  But  does  a  fact  fall  apart  before 
our  eyes  as  neatly  sectioned  as  an  orange?  We  find  that  if  a  fact  does 
not  submit  itself  to  division  into  elements  then  the  second  condition 
cannot  be  met  either.  For  if  the  fact  cannot  be  sectioned,  then  the 

3 

possibility  of  matching  is  not  open.  Finally,  if  things  did  not,  as  it 
were,  make  their  appearance  naked  to  the  eye,  then  Plato's  theory  of 
naming  would  be  impossible.  For  if  to  be  a  name  is  to  be  like  a  thing, 
then  the  thing  must  show  itself,  before  we  can  know  its  name. 

I  shall  begin  this  chapter  by  discussing  the  theory  of  naming 
of  the  Cratyl us ,  which  I  argue,  is  antecedent  to  and  required  by  Plato's 
theory  of  language  and  of  truth.  I  shall  go  on  to  give  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Plato's  theory  of  truth  as  it  appears  in  the  Sophi st.  I  shall 
conclude  the  chapter  with  a  discussion  of  the  dialectical  process  of 
division  with  which  the  Sophi st  opens,  since,  as  I  shall  argue,  it  sheds 


light  upon  the  requirement  that  things  must  show  themselves  before  we 
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can  know  their  names. 

1.2  The  Naming  Assumption 

In  the  Cratyl us ,  Socrates  simply  assumes  that  words  are  the 
names  of  things.  This,  I  think,  justifies  us  in  speaking  of  the  naming 
assumption,  rather  than  the  naming  theory.  The  theoretical  entreprise 
that  he  is  engaged  in  is  establishing  just  what  it  is  to  be  a  name. 

The  first  question,  then,  that  is  addressed  in  the  Cratyl us 
is  just  what  giving  names  is,  or  what  kind  of  an  activity  it  is. 

Socrates  argues  that  all  activities  have  a  nature  or  an  essence,  which 
dictates  what  is  the  appropriate  way  to  perform  the  activity.  To  try  to 
cut  something  with  a  flatiron  is  inappropriate,  or  incorrect  -  it  is  not 
up  to  us  what  instrument  we  choose  to  use;  the  instrument  is  dictated  by 
the  nature  of  the  action.  Socrates  argues  that  naming  is  an  activity, 
that  we  can  regard  names  as  the  instruments  we  wield  in  naming.  But  it 
will  be  possible  to  try  to  perform  the  activity  in  an  inappropriate  way, 
and  what  this  comes  to,  as  in  trying  to  cut  with  a  flatiron,  is  using 
the  wrong  instrument.  But  how  are  we  to  know  that  the  instrument  is 
wrong?  Because  we  cannot  accomplish  the  purpose  towards  which  the  ac¬ 
tivity  is  directed.  Towards  what  purpose  is  the  activity  of  naming 
di rected? 

Socrates : 

Regarding  the  name  as  an  instrument,  what  do  we  do  when 
we  name? 

Hermogenes : 

I  cannot  say. 

Socrates : 

Do  we  not  give  information  to  an  another,  and  distinguish 
things  according  to  their  natures?^ 

At  this  point  another  assumption  is  brought  to  bear.  This  is  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  things  have  natures  or  essences.  They  are  already  distin- 
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gui shed  just  in  themselves,  in  virtue  of  what  they  are.  Our  task  in 
speaking  is  to  capture  the  distinctions  apparent  among  real  things. 

Just  as  the  proper  instrument  for  cutting  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
the  material  to  be  cut,  so  the  proper  name  to  be  applied  to  a  thing  can 
be  found  only  by  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  thing  to  be  named. 

This  assumption  is  simply  vital  to  the  intelligibility  of  the 
naming  assumption.  If  the  determination  of  the  proper  instrument  (i.e., 
the  name)  depends  upon  knowing  what  the  material  to  be  acted  upon  is 
(i.e.,  what  the  thing  to  be  named  is),  then  the  knowledge  of  what  it  is 
must  precede  the  application  of  the  name.  That  is  to  say,  the  essence 
of  the  thing  is  something  given  to  us  by  nature.  It  is  not  enough  that 
things  just  have  natures  prior  to  our  coming  by  a  language.  It  is  that 
it  is  in  our  power  to  grasp  their  nature,  to  come  to  know  what  they  are, 
prior  to  our  possession  of  a  language.  In  fact,  it  is  precisely  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  the  nature  of  things  is  apparent  to  us  that  we 
are  able  to  undertake  the  project  of  naming  them  -  that  is  to  say,  that 
we  are  able  to  come  into  possession  of  a  language  in  the  first  place. 

It  is  the  "whatness"  of  the  thing  that  we  capture  in  assigning  the  name 
and  this  "whatness"  must  have  been  apparent  to  us  even  in  our  primordial 
state.  This  is  the  relevance  in  the  Cratyl us  of  the  periodic  reference 
to  Heraclitus;  if  the  very  natures  of  things  are  continuously  subject  to 
change,  we  can  never  fix  upon  the  "whatness"  of  a  thing  for  a  long 
enough  time  to  assign  a  name;  nor  will  the  standards  of  correctness  for 
the  application  of  names  be  possible  to  uphold. 

In  this  discussion,  I  do  not  want  to  prejudice  the  issue  of 
the  dating  of  the  Cratyl us.  Whether  the  Cratyl us  is  earlier  or  later 
than  the  Republ ic,  when  we  are  trying  to  put  together  an  interpretation 
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of  Plato's  theory  of  language,  the  issue  will  arise  as  to  how  many  imi¬ 
tative  removes  names  are  away  from  the  Forms.  In  what  follows,  I  shall 
try  to  propose  a  dilemma  for  Plato  on  naming,  which  does  not  pre- judge 
the  issue  of  whether  the  Cratyl us  invokes  the  full-blown  theory  of  Forms 
or  merely  some  notion  of  essence. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  Plato's  whole  ontology  is  based  upon 

the  similarity  of  things  to  Forms.  That  is  to  say,  things  are  what 

they  are  in  virtue  of  a  mimetic  relation  that  they  bear  to  immutable 

real  things.  In  the  Republ ic,  Plato  discusses  two  levels  of  imitation. 

At  the  first  level  there  is  the  imitation  of  Forms  by  things.  At  the 

second  level  there  is  the  imitation  of  things  by  objects  of  art.  The 

production  of  objects  of  art  is  forbidden  in  the  Republ ic  on  moral 
5 

grounds.  They  are  misleading;  the  artist  would  have  us  believe  that 
they  represent  things  as  they  are,  for  what  they  are.  But  this  they 
cannot  do  without  being  imitations  of  the  Forms,  that  is,  without  being 
at  the  same  imitative  level  as  things  themselves.  This  is  what  is  meant 
in  the  Republic  when  it  is  said  that  the  objects  of  art  are  at  a  third 
remove  from  reality.  Why  is  it  that  language  is  not  banned  in  the 
Cratyl us  on  the  same  grounds?  Names,  too,  are  "at  a  third  remove  from 
reality".  Why  are  we  not,  like  the  neophyte  guardians  of  the  Republ ic, 
misled  by  names,  mistaking  them  for  the  things  of  which  they  are  only 
imitations?  I  think  that  Plato  has  a  reply  to  this  in  the  Cratyl us , 
but  a  highly  unsatisfactory  one.  Names  are  the  imitations  of  the 
essences  of  things,  not  of  their  accidental  features,  colours,  shapes, 
etc.,  the  features  imitated  by  the  objects  of  art.  The  reply  is  unsat¬ 
isfactory  because  it  is  unclear  what  the  essence  of  a  thing  is.  If  the 

essence  of  a  thing  is  that  which  informs  it,  or  makes  it  what  it  is, 
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then  names  are  the  imitations  of  Forms,  and  do  not  differ  in  ontologi¬ 
cal  status  from  things.  If  on  the  other  hand,  names  are  the  imitations 
of  the  individual  essences  of  individual  things,  the  Tj  V)V  of 

things,  then  the  view  of  words  as  names  is  undercut.  The  word  "horse", 
if  it  is  a  name,  will  be  the  name  of  only  one  horse,  this  horse.  That 
horse  must  have  a  different  name;  in  fact,  we  will  not  be  in  a  position 
to  speak  of  this  or  that  horse.  In  short,  if  names  are  the  imitations 
of  individual  essences,  and  all  words  are  names,  we  will  have  no  con¬ 
trol  over  count  nouns. 

Plato,  thus,  seems  to  have  placed  himself  in  a  dilemma.  If 
words  are  the  names  of  forms,  then  we  will  have  no  resources  in  our 
language  to  speak  of  this  or  that  (since  "this"  and  "that"  are  not  names 
of  forms.)  If  words  are  the  names  of  the  individual  essences  of  indi¬ 
vidual  things,  then  we  will  have  no  words  for  kinds;  all  words  will  be 
proper  names. 

The  whole  plausibility  of  the  naming  assumption,  as  Plato 
presents  it,  depends  upon  his  not  making  a  distinction  between  naming 
individual  things  and  naming  kinds  of  things.  This  is  shown  in  the  use 
he  makes  of  a  tempting  analogy;  the  analogy  is  as  between  the  activity 
of  the  name-giver  who  coins  the  words  of  a  language  and  the  activity  of 
a  person  naming  an  animal  or  a  place  or  another  person.  The  claim  is 
that  in  both  cases  there  is  a  standard  of  correctness,  namely,  the 
similarity  of  the  name  to  the  thing. 

I  may  name  my  cat  "Scamp"  or  "Rover"  on  account  of  certain 
peculiarities  of  its  own;  it  seems  inappropriate  to  name  a  pure  black 
cat  "Spot"  (although  perhaps  not  incorrect.)  Primitive  tribes  and  the 
Greeks  themselves,  assigned  names  to  individuals  on  the  basis  of  their 
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heritage,  their  own  habits,  the  time  at  which  they  were  born.  To  call  a 
child  "Tuesday"  which  was  born  on  Friday  might  be  thought  a  mistake  by 
people  with  the  custom  of  naming  people  according  to  the  day  upon  which 
they  were  born.  Plato  gives  the  example  from  Homer  of  Astyanax  son  of 
Hector  who  was  also  called  "Scamandrius" ,  and  supports  the  view  that  the 
more  correct  name  for  the  boy  was  "Astyanax"  given  that  he  was  the  son 
of  the  saviour  of  the  city. 

The  difficulty  with  these  kinds  of  examples  is  that  they  don't 
really  make  plausible  the  thesis  of  the  correctness  of  the  assigning  of 
kind-names.  The  correctness  of  my  naming  my  cat  "Scamp"  depends  upon  my 
already  knowing  what  "Scamp"  means.  The  correctness  of  naming  a  child 
born  on  Tuesday,  "Tuesday"  depends  on  a  body  of  customs  so  well  inte¬ 
grated  into  social  structure,  that  they  seem,  as  social  structure  itself 
often  does  seem,  a  part  of  the  order  of  nature.  And  again  a  linguistic 
basis  is  assumed  already;  it  cannot  be  appropriate  to  name  a  child 
"Tuesday",  because  it  was  born  on  Tuesday,  before  the  designation  of 
days  of  the  week.  So  similarly  with  Plato's  examDles:  we  cannot  allow 
him  to  rely  on  the  etymology  of  proper  names  to  establish  a  basic  thesis 
about  language.  Vie  may  agree  that  "Astyanax"  (which  means  'king  of  the 
city')  is  a  very  good  name  for  the  son  of  Hector;  we  might  even  allow 
given  a  certain  set  of  customs  for  naming  that  it  is  more  correct  to  call 
him  "Astyanax"  than  "Scamandrius";  what  we  cannot  allow  is  that 
"Astyanax"  is  more  properly  his  name  than  "Scamandrius"  because  of  a 
simple  imitative  relation  that  "Astyanax"  bears  to  nature.  Its  appro¬ 
priateness  is  based  rather  upon  a  set  of  customs  established  in  the 
social  world  for  naming,  and  an  already  developed  language.  Although 
this  is  a  tempting  model,  especially  tempting  to  Plato,  given  the 
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evidence  of  the  Cratyl us ,  it  simply  will  not  do  to  carry  the  burden  it 
is  meant  to  carry,  namely  being  the  paradigm  of  the  establishment  of  a 
language. 

But  we  might  well  ask  why  this  analogy  was  introduced.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  discussion  I  said  that  it  had  a  certain  plausibility. 

It  furthers  Plato's  assumption  that  the  virtue  of  a  name  is  to  reveal 
the  "whatness"  of  the  thing  named.  "This  is  Astyanax"  serves  not  only 
to  introduce  Astyanax,  but  to  say  what  he  is.  We  are  no  longer  in  a 
position,  then,  to  ask  a  further  what-question;  yet  our  language  does 
give  us  this  resource.  We  are  in  a  position,  it  would  seem,  to  ask  what 
Astyanax  is,  whether  a  man  or  a  horse  or  a  cat;  but  this  position  is 
denied  us  by  Plato.  Saying  "Astyanax"  we  have  already  revealed  the 
essence  of  Astyanax;  to  go  on  to  say  "is  a  horse"  is  only  to  go  on  to 
reveal  the  essences  of  yet  another  thing,  to  reveal  Horse. 

The  view  that  every  word  is  a  name,  as  I  have  said,  implies 
that  there  is  a  one  to  one  correspondence  between  the  elements  of  speech, 
and  already  individuated  things  in  the  world.  But  so  far  we  are  not  in 
a  good  position  to  understand  the  activity  of  speaking.  The  initial 
naming  situation  cannot  fulfill  the  requirements  of  an  account  of 
speaking.  Something  more  needs  to  be  posited  to  explain  how  a  list  of 
names  can  be  transformed  into  a  speech  act.  The  Cratyl us,  of  course,  is 
not  designed  to  answer  that  question;  for  the  answer  we  must  wait  up  for 
the  Sophist,  where  the  metaphysical  relations  obtaining  between  kinds, 
underlying  the  activity  of  speaking,  is  proposed  to  take  on  this  burden. 

But  I  think  we  must  ask:  how  long  can  we  wait  up  for  the 
explanation  of  what  it  is  to  speak  to  be  given?  Can  we  postpone  the 
discussion  as  long  as  Plato  would  have  us  do?  For  naming,  as  Plato 
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characterizes  it,  already  puts  us  in  a  quite  sophisticated  speech 
situation,  namely  that  position  from  which  it  is  possible  to  answer  the 
question  "what  is  this?"  The  revelatory  power  of  names  makes  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  us  at  this  early  stage  to  tell  or  say  what  this  is.  And  what 
telling  or  saying  what  this  is  comes  to  is  imitating  it.  Our  earlier 
arguments  were  designed  to  show  that  Plato's  etymological  theories  are 
irrelevant  to  establishing  the  thesis  of  the  correctness  of  names.  What 
remains  to  lend  plausibility  to  Plato's  theory  of  naming  is  the  view 
that  the  sounds  in  the  utterance  of  the  name  imitate,  and  thus  reveal, 
the  thing  named. 

At  431C,  Socrates  compares  the  imitative  nature  of  words  to 
pictures  representing  things:  what  the  picture  accomplishes  by  shapes 
and  colours,  the  word  accomplishes  by  means  of  sounds  and  sound  combina¬ 
tions. ^  Just  as  I  can  tell  that  the  picture  represents  a  person,  by 
examining  its  lines  and  colours,  so  I  can  tell  that  the  word  represents 
water,  on  account  of  its  rho-sounds. 

What  is  proposed  to  make  representation  go,  as  it  were,  in  the 
case  of  both  words  and  pictures,  is  that  both  are  imitative  -  the 
picture  imitates  by  means  of  lines  and  colours,  the  word  by  means  of 
sounds.  But  this  is  a  curious  construal  of  what  it  is  to  imitate.  The 
only  case  of  imitation  mentioned  by  Plato  that  I  think  we  can  agree  to 
be  imitation  in  any  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  is  the  imitation  of 
animals  and  other  people.  But  this  is  explicitly  denied  to  be  analogous 
to  the  way  in  which  words  are  said  to  imitate  things.  Imitating  the 

o 

crowing  of  a  cock,  Plato  says,  is  not  like  coining  the  word  "cock". 

And,  indeed,  it  is  true  that  it  is  not.  But  in  that  case,  how  is 
coining  a  word  a  case  of  imitation  at  all? 


. 
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Let  us  say  that  when  we  imitate  animals  and  other  people, 
there  are  two  things  necessary.  We  must  do  what  they  do;  we  must  also 
do  it  the  way  they  do  it.  For  instance  I  cannot  imitate  someones  walk 
merely  by  walking  myself;  I  must  walk  with  a  strut  or  a  swagger  or  a  limp, 
in  the  same  way  that  he  walks.  In  doing  my  celebrated  barnyard  imita¬ 
tions,  I  must  not  only  say  what  the  calls  of  the  animals  are,  but,  as 
for  instance  in  the  case  of  the  cock,  I  must  myself  crow.  Again,  imita¬ 
tions  of  people  involves  these  two  ingredients:  imitating  the  Queen,  I 
must  say  what  the  Queen  says  (although  I  may  exaggerate  for  comic  effect) 
and  I  must  also  imitate  her  intonation,  her  accent  and  the  pitch  of  her 
voice. 

The  point  of  these  examples  is  that  the  notion  of  imitation 
will  not  serve  to  underwrite  the  possibility  of  saying  what,  since  that 
is  itself  one  of  the  ingredients  of  imitation.  I  do  not  imitate  the 
Queen  unless  I  say  what  she  says.  Saying  what  she  says  is  not  yet  to 
imitate  her. 

To  return  to  the  issue  of  onomatapoeia  I  think  we  can  allow 
the  point  that  the  word  "bang"  may  have  been  coined  on  the  basis  of  a 
resemblance  in  sound  between  the  utterance  of  the  word  and  banging.  To 
allow  this  is  to  allow  nothing  sufficient  to  get  a  theory  of  linguistic 
imitation  off  the  ground,  however.  For,  to  say:  "The  gun  went  bang"  is 
not  to  imitate  the  gun,  but  to  say  what  sound  it  made.  Imitation 
requires  both  that,  and  saying  or  rather  shouting  "Bang!"  with  a  certain 
intonation  and  pitch. 

Perhaps  all  Plato  needs  to  underwrite  linguistic  representa¬ 
tion  is  resemblance.  Some  words  are  said  to  be  onomatapoeic,  that  is, 
in  Platonic  terminology,  they  sound  like  what  they  name.  Thus,  we  say 
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cats  1 ap  their  milk,  rivers  have  1 appi ng  waters.  People  bang  on  doors. 
The  tea  in  my  cup  sloshes .  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  certain  likeness 
of  sound  between  the  utterance  of  the  word  and  the  lapping  of  the  cat, 
the  sloshing  of  the  tea.  But  is  this  resemblance  all  that  is  needed  to 
underwrite  saying  what  sound  the  cat  makes  when  drinking,  what  the  tea 
does  in  the  cup?  That  is  to  say,  I  can  make  the  sound  made  by  the  cat 
or  the  tea,  but  at  that  stage  I  haven't  said  what  sound  it  is.  I  can  go 
"lap,  lap"  after  the  cat,  or  "slosh"  after  the  tea.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  in  these  cases  I  have  made  a  noise,  and  not  necessarily  spoken  a 
word.  The  coiner  of  the  words  "slosh"  and  "lap"  was  doing  something 
distinct  from  making  sounds. 

I  think  Plato  wants  to  rest  his  whole  case  on  this  sort  of 
example,  however.  Rho  is  expressive  of  motion,  he  says,  because  it  is  a 
sound  made  by  whirring  the  tongue.  But  why  does  this  make  rho  expres¬ 
sive  of  motion,  rather  than  simply  the  sound  produced  by  a  moving  object? 
That  is,  it  is  a  case  of  a  sound  produced  by  a  certain  kind  of  motion, 
but  its  utterance  is  no  more  expressive  of  motion  than  the  sound  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  turning  wheel. 

I  said  before  in  my  discussion  of  imitation,  that  to  say  what 
is  not  to  imitate.  Again,  it  may  be  that  in  saying  what,  we  make  a 
sound  which  does  resemble  the  sound  of  which  we  are  speaking,  saying 
what  sound  it  is.  But  the  resemblance  of  sound  to  sound  will  not  under¬ 
write  saying  what  sound  it  was  of  which  we  are  speaking.  If  it  were 
enough,  speaking  would  be  nothing  other  than  the  production  of  sounds, 
and  cats  and  tea  and  rivers  would  speak. 

Suppose  that  I  can  compare  the  sounds  and  the  thing  of  which 
the  collocation  of  sounds  is  the  name,  as  I  can  compare  the  picture  and 
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a  person's  face.  Do  the  sounds  or  the  picture  yet  reveal  something  more 
to  me  -  namely  what  is  this?  Imagine  two  people  gazing  at  a  horse  in  a 
meadow.  One  asks:  "what  is  that?"  The  other  holds  up  a  picture  of  a 
horse.  Has  he  thereby  done  something  to  answer  the  question?  Perhaps 
Plato  supposes  that  the  question:  "what  is  that?"  never  comes  up  in  the 
presence  of  objects.  Looking  at  the  thing  itself  would  be  sufficient  to 
learn  what  it  is  -  indeed  a  picture  could  hardly  do  a  better  job. 

Socrates : 

Let  us  suppose  tile t  to  any  extent  you  please  you 
can  learn  things  through  the  medium  of  names  and 
suppose  also  that  you  can  learn  them  from  the 
things  themselves,  which  is  likely  to  be  the 
nobler  and  clearer  way  -  to  learn  of  the  image, 
whether  the  image  and  the  truth  of  which  the  image 
is  the  expression  have  been  rightly  conceived,  or 
to  learn  of  the  truth  whether  the  truth  and  the 
image  of  it  have  been  duly  executed? 

Cratyl us : 

I  would  say  that  we  must  learn  of  the  truth. 

Socrates: 

How  real  existence  is  to  be  studied  or  discovered 
is,  I  suspect,  beyond  you  and  me.  But  we  may  admit 
so  much,  that  the  knowledge  of  things  is  not  to  be 
derived  from  names. 9 

This  passage  goes  to  confirm  what  was  suggested  above.  The 
name  has  no  power  in  the  presence  of  the  thing.  The  name,  in  fact,  gives 
us  nothing  that  we  could  not  better  learn  from  the  thing  itself.  If  we 
do  not  trust  the  name-giver  to  have  revealed  in  the  name  what  the  thing 
is,  our  immediate  recourse  is  to  discover  that  in  the  thing  itself.  But 
even  if  we  do  trust  the  name-giver,  the  name,  being  only  an  image,  is 
not  a  source  of  knowledge  -  like  the  representations  of  art  spoken  of  in 
the  Republ ic,  it  is  at  the  third  remove  from  reality.  None  of  this  is 
new,  of  course.  It  must  all  be  presupposed  for  the  name-giver's  activity 
to  get  off  the  ground.  But  the  point  I'm  trying  to  make  here,  is  that 
even  after  the  name-giver  has  completed  his  task  we  do  not  yet  have  any- 
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thing  recognizable  as  a  linguistic  activity.  We  have  buried  the  answer 
to  the  question:  "what  is  that?"  at  the  pre-1 inguistic  level  by  subordi¬ 
nating  it  to  showing,  indicating  and  pointing  out.  While  I  should  think 
that  these  activities  have  a  place  in  connection  with  speaking  insofar 
as  they  help  to  make  clear  of  which  thing  I  am  speaking,  there  always 
remains  the  possibility  of  going  on  to  say  what  that  thing  is.  But  I 
think  Plato  has  made  it  clear  that  for  him  there  is  no  going  on  which  is 
not  redundant.  For  at  the  point  where  I  have  managed  to  show  what  thing 
I  am  speaking  of,  I  have  also,  just  in  doing  that,  completed  the  task  of 
conveying  what  it  is. 

I  shall  go  on  to  discuss  the  issue  of  how  things  make  their 
appearance  naked  to  the  understanding  in  the  fourth  section  of  this 
chapter.  My  immediate  task  is  to  show  how  Plato  builds  a  theory  about 
speaking  upon  the  foundation  of  his  two  assumptions,  the  naming  assump¬ 
tion,  and  the  correspondence  assumption. 

1.3  The  Correspondence  Assumption 
1.3.1  A.  Speaking  is  Combining  Names 

We  found  in  our  examination  of  the  naming  assumption  of  the 
Cratyl us ,  that  a  more  complex  speech  act,  namely,  saying  what,  had 
already  been  introduced,  albeit  illicitly,  in  the  imposition  of  a  name. 
The  name  is  given  two  tasks  as  we  noted,  that  of  picking  out  a  thing  and 
that  of  saying  what  it  is.  It  is  in  this  latter  function  that  the 
illicit  introduction  of  the  more  complex  speech  act  takes  place.  But 
speaking,  as  Plato  acknowledges  in  both  the  Cratyl us  and  in  the  Sophist, 
does  not  consist  simply  in  giving  names.  He  characterizes  it  as  putting 
nouns  and  verbs  together  so  as  to  accomplish  something.^  Speaking  is 


. 
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a  more  complex  communicative  act  than  naming,  inasmuch  as  every  act  of 
speaking  is  composed  of  acts  of  naming.  However,  Plato  implies  more 
than  this  when  he  says  that  speaking  is  not  only  giving  names.  He 
suggests  that  another  act  is  embodied  in  speaking  as  well,  namely, 
combining.  In  Chapter  IV  I  shall  try  to  give  some  substance  to  this 
notion  of  combination  or  mingling.  But  I  hold  as  well  that  Plato  takes 
it  to  be  a  requisite  for  speaking  every  that  word  spoken  be  a  name,  and 
this  implies  that  he  holds  to  the  correspondence  between  the  words  said 
and  the  elements  of  a  fact. 

At  26-ID  ff,  the  Stranger  speaks  of  the  two  kinds  of  things 

which  reveal  essence  or  being  by  means  of  sound,  namely  ovo/uotTei  and 
C  1  ^ 

py) m  Although  he  reserves  the  word  ovo^oi.  _  name  _  for 
only  one  of  these  kinds  of  words,  his  subsequent  definitions  assure  us 
that  he  takes  both  kinds  to  be  names  in  the  spirit  of  the  Cratylus. 11 
For  both  sorts  are 

that  are  not  distinguished  in  their  function  -  which  is  the  function  of 
a  name  in  the  Cratyl us  -  but  by  what  they  name  or  reveal.  It  is  the 
kind  of  being  or  essence  which  they  reveal  which  forms  their  definitions: 

y  \  z\  /  y 

respectively,  actions  (  Totr $  )  s  those  who  act  (  arr  * 

oduTo/3  Toi^  tKtivc*.  ilfdTTou&t  )#  it  follows  that  discourse  is  never 
composed  solely  of  nouns  or  solely  or  verbs  spoken  in  succession. 

This  conclusion  puzzles  Theaetetus,  as  well  it  might.  But, 
in  fact,  it  is  a  consequence  of  what  has  already  been  enunciated  in  the 
Cratylus ,  that  what  we  should  characterize  as  already  a  speech  act,  say¬ 
ing  what,  is  something  prior  to  speaking,  something  in  the  relation  of 
the  name  to  the  thing. 

The  Stranger  goes  on  to  clarify  speaking  or  discourse  to 
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ers  of  essence, 
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Theaetetus: 


When  one  says  "(a)  man  learns",12  you  would  say 
that  this  is  the  least  and  first  of  sentences, 
would  you  not?  For  when  he  says  that,  he  makes  a 
revelation  what  is  or  is  becoming  or  has  become 
or  is  to  be;  he  does  not  name  only  but  accomplishes 
something  by  combining  nouns  and  verbs.  That  is 
why  we  said  that  he  discourses,  and  does  not 
merely  give  names,  and  therefore  we  gave  to  this 
combination  the  name  of  discourse. 13 

Saying  '(a)  man  learns"  one  names  two  things:  the  actor  and  the  action. 
But  one  does  not  name  only,  one  accomplishes  something.  What  does  one 
accomplish?  One  reveals  what  happens  or  is  happening.  And  in  what  way 
is  this  revelation  different  from  the  revelation  of  a  thing  by  a  name, 
in  this  case,  of  two  things  by  two  names?  Because  the  latter  revelation 
is  timeless,  the  former  one  in  time.  One  reveals  things,  as  they  are, 
at  a  time. 

1.3.2  B.  A  Discussion  of  Tense 

It  is  the  "as"  of  this  formulation  which  is  most  significant. 
For  it  is  this  which  suggests  the  likeness  of  the  statement  to  the  fact. 
That  is,  it  suggests  correspondence.  It  should  be  remembered  however, 
that  there  is  already  an  "as"  involved  in  naming.  For  naming  already 
opened  up  the  possibility  of  comparison.  And  names  were  already  char¬ 
acterized  as  true,  more  or  less  true,  and  false  depending  upon  their 
likeness  to  a  thing.  We  see  correspondence,  in  a  sense,  already 
embodied  in  naming,  as  the  name-giver,  in  spelling  out  the  syllables, 
got  the  thing  more  or  less  right. 

But  naming  is  not  micro-cosmic  speaking,  nevertheless.  For 
the  specific  accomplishment  of  speaking  is  to  make  a  revelation  concern¬ 
ing  what  is,  or  is  becoming,  or  has  become,  or  is  to  be.  Speaking,  then 
relates  to  an  event  in  time,  naming  to  a  timeless  thing  or  nature.  The 
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omnipresence  of  change  through  time,  which  was  rejected  as  incoherent 
in  the  Cratyl us,  as  part  of  the  foundation  of  naming,  must  here  be  taken 
into  account,  as  part  of  the  foundation  of  speaking.  Speaking,  then,  is 
a  special  accomplishment,  insofar  as  it  embodies  temporal  reference. 

I  want  to  ask  a  question  about  the  temporality  of  logos. 

Plato  allows  two  elements  of  the  logos  C07705  Leo W0dv6i  ,  the 

?/  i  .  c  A  '  / 

OvOfud  revealing  the  77/^y^<A?  the  revealing  the  TTp<*^/$  , 

dc^ve/  .  The  special  accomplishment  of  this  logos  is  to  reveal 
that  this  is  happening  (or  does  happen).  But,  now,  at  what  level  does 
temporal  reference  take  place?  Is  there  a  concealed  reference  to  time 
in  the  tense  of  the  verb,  as  a  third  element  of  the  logos  -  and  hence 
of  the  fact?  Or  is  the  tense  of  the  verb  something  which  reveals  the 
time  of  combination  of  the  elements  of  the  fact?  Or,  as  a  third  possi¬ 
bility,  is  the  tense  of  the  verb  something  that  reveals  the  correspond¬ 
ence  of  the  logos  to  the  fact  at  a  time,  that  is,  that  reveals  that  this 
is  going  on  at  the  same  time  as  the  utterance  of  the  logos,  or  is 
earlier  than  or  later  than  the  utterance  of  the  logos? 

In  the  former  case,  our  judgment  as  to  the  truth  of  the  logos 
would  depend  upon  our  finding  in  both  fact  and  logos  a  concealed 
temporality  as  a  third  element,  and  our  finding  that  they  are  alike. 

But  the  comparison  involved  in  this  last  step  depends  upon  our  taking 
the  tense  of  the  verb  to  be  the  name  of  a  time,  something  which  it 
patently  is  not.  For  the  tense  of  the  verb  is  unlike  "two  o'clock", 
which  might,  I  suggest,  with  the  methodology  of  the  Cratyl us,  be  taken 
to  be  the  name  of  a  time.  For  to  say  "two  o'clock"  may  be  to  say  when 
something  will  or  did  happen,  but  to  say  that  it  will  or  did  happen  is 
not  to  say  when.  The  tense  of  the  verb  is  also  unlike  "now",  or  "then". 
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I  have  already  criticized  the  Cratylus  for  failing  to  give  any  satis¬ 
factory  account  of  "this"  and  "that",  "here"  and  "there",  and  by  analogy 
"now"  and  "then".  These  cannot  be  names,  since  they  cannot  be  construed 
as  revealing  things  or  places  or  times;  they  depend  for  their  meaning 
upon  their  contrastive  function.  Nevertheless,  in  a  context,  to  say 
"now"  may  be  to  say  when,  just  as  to  say  "this"  may  be  to  say  what,  to 
say  "there"  may  be  to  say  where.  Once  again,  this  function  may  be 
contrasted  with  the  function  of  the  tense  of  a  verb.  Saying:  "a  man  is 
learning"  is  not  to  say  when. 

I  conclude  that  the  tense  of  the  verb  cannot  be  another  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  logos,  alongside  the  elements:  noun  -  man,  verb  -  learn. 

But  if  this  is  so,  then,  it  must  be  the  case  that  the  tense  of  the  verb 
either  reveals  the  time  of  combination  of  the  elements  of  the  fact,  or 
the  simultaneity  or  lack  of  it  of  the  correspondence  of  the  logos  with 
the  fact.  For  reasons  already  given  in  excluding  the  first  option,  we 
must  exclude  the  second  as  well.  The  tense  of  the  verb  cannot  reveal 
the  time  of  combination  of  the  elements  of  the  fact  since  the  tense  of 
the  verb  does  not  answer  to  the  question,  "at  what  time?" 

It  follows  that  the  tense  of  the  verb  answers  only  to  the 
third  option,  namely,  specifying  whether  the  utterance  of  the  logos  is 
simultaneous  with  the  fact  or  earlier  or  later,  that  is,  specifying 
whether  there  is  correspondence  in  the  present,  or  will  be  in  the  future, 
or  was  in  the  past,  between  the  elements  of  the  logos  and  the  elements 
of  the  fact.  But  this  makes  the  tense  of  the  verb  something,  as  it  were, 
exterior  to  the  logos  since  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  logos  which 
corresponds. 

I  think  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Plato  was 
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sensitive  to  this  issue,  however.  The  discussion  of  tense,  above,  has 
a  part  to  play  in  the  criticism  of  his  theory  of  language.  For  the 
conclusion  of  the  discussion  constitutes  a  rejection,  at  a  critical 
juncture,  of  the  view  that  combining  names  is  all  that  there  is  to 
speaking.  Yet  there  is  no  appreciation  in  the  text  which  we  have  been 
speaking  of  that  the  combination  of  names  could  fail  to  bring  about  the 
special  accomplishment  of  revealing  things  as  they  are  at  a  time.  Nor 
is  there  any  discussion  at  any  point  in  the  Sophist  or  the  Cratylus 
about  the  function  of  tense.  I  conclude  that  just  what  Plato  thinks 
the  function  of  tense  to  be  is  a  question  that  must  be  left  to  "definite 
perplexity".  I  have  simply  argued  here,  that  tense  must  be  construed 
as  exterior  to  logos,  i.e.,  not  as  one  of  the  elements  in  combination, 
nor  as  indicating  time  of  combination,  but  rather  as  expressing  some¬ 
thing  about  the  correspondence  of  logos  of  an  event,  whether  the  utter¬ 
ance  of  the  logos  is  simultaneous,  or  earlier,  or  later  than  the  event. 

1.3.3  C.  Plato  on  Truth  and  Falsity 

If  it  is  allowed  that  the  account  given  above  of  tense  is 
correct,  then  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  way  a  logos  works  is  subtly 
transformed.  The  logos  makes  as  if  there  is  present,  past,  or  future 
correspondence  to  a  fact.  The  logos,  then,  does  two  things:  it  reveals 

V  C  A 

the  elements  of  the  fact  by  means  of  the  sA  and  the  ,  but  it 

also  tells  us  something  about  itself,  namely  that  it  bears  a  correspond¬ 
ence  to  some  fact  temporally  situated  in  relation  to  its  pronouncement. 

This  sort  of  making  as  if  is  not  present  in  the  case  of  names, 
inasmuch  as  the  name,  as  it  were,  pretends  to  nothing.  What  makes  a 
name  a  name  is  its  organic  similarity  to  the  nature  of  a  thing;  names 
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are  false  not  insofar  as  they  pretend  to  anything,  but  insofar  as  they 
lack  a  sufficient  degree  of  similarity.  We  should  note  that  it  is  this 
making  as  if  feature  of  logos  which  permits  Plato  to  give  an  account 
of  the  falsity  of  logos  which  is  not  reducible  to  his  account  of  the 
falsity  of  names.  This  is  an  extremely  important  point.  For  a  logos  to 
be  a  logos  it  must  contain  names,  and  these  names  must  truly  represent 
natures.  This  much  is  demanded  by  the  correspondence  assumption,  that 
we  must  be  able  to  undertake  matching  the  elements  of  logos  with  the 
elements  of  fact.  If  this  condition  is  not  met,  then  the  logos  does 
not  get  off  the  ground.  The  paradoxes  discussed  in  Chapter  II 
illustrate  the  difficulties  encountered  when  the  falsehood  of  logos  is 
taken  to  depend  upon  the  falsehood  of  a  name,  that  is,  its  failure  to 
reveal  an  essence. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  place  further  on  in  the  section  we  have 

been  discussing  (262D  f f.) ,  where  Plato  treats  of  truth  and  falsehood. 

Sentences  have  a  quality;  they  are  either  true  or  false.  An  example  of 

a  true  one  is:  "Theaetetus  sits",  an  example  of  a  false  one: 

"Theaetetus  flies".  The  noun  is  the  name  of  Theaetetus,  and  the  sentence 

is  thus  allowed  to  be  about  Theaetetus.  What  is  it,  then,  to  say  that 

the  former  is  true,  the  latter  false? 

The  true  one  of  them  states  things  which  are  as 
they  are  about  you. 14 

That  is,  the  true  one  makes  as  if  Theaetetus  is  sitting,  and, 
by  simple  comparison,  we  note  that  Theaetetus  is  sitting. 

We  should  note  that  the  comparison  took  place  in  two  stages. 

We  read,  or  heard  "Theaetetus..."  and  we  checked  out  who  this  was  about. 
Does  it  pick  out  somebody?  The  further  question  is  not  asked,  but  the 
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checking  out  is  so  elaborate  as  to  make  it  implicit  -  does  it  pick  him 
out  correctly  or  truly,  i.e.,  is  it  his  name? 

Then  the  logos  continues  "...sitsH.  Now  the  question  is: 
does  this  say  what  is  as  it  is  about  Theaetetus?  The  sentence  makes  as 
if  sitting  is  about  Theaetetus,  and  to  explicate  "about"  we  must  turn  to 
the  metaphor  of  combination.  That  is,  then,  the  sentence  combines 
Theaetetus  with  sitting. 

But  at  this  time  we  run  afoul  of  a  dilemma.  Is  the  appropri¬ 
ate  question:  does  sitting  combine  with  Theaetetus?  (or  does  Theaetetus 
participate  in  sitting?)  or  is  the  appropriate  question:  does  "sitting" 
pick  out  something  which  is  there  correctly  (as  we  have  already  asked  of 
"Theaetetus",  does  it  correctly  pick  out  something  which  is  there?)  It 
might  seem  as  though  this  dilemma  is  not  presented  by  the  text  because 
of  the  stress  upon  "about  you"  in  the  definition  we  are  given  of  the 
true  logos.  That  is  to  say,  it  might  seem  as  though  what  is  being  asked 
must  be  the  former  question,  which  is  a  question  about  the  combination 
in  the  fact  of  Theaetetus  and  sitting,  rather  than  a  question  about  the 
existence  of  sitting. 

The  question  I  am  asking  is  the  following.  What  is  it  that  a 
logos  states:  does  it  state  that  there  is  a  relation  of  combination 
between  two  (or  more)  things?  or  does  it  state  that  there  are  two  things 
in  combination?  In  the  first  case  what  we  should  seek  in  order  to 
verify  the  logos  is  the  real  relation  of  combination  between  the  two 
things.  I  mean,  what  we  should  ask  is:  are  they  combined?  In  the 
second  case  we  focus  on  the  things  in  combination,  and  ask,  are  they 
correctly  represented  by  the  OVC^cX  and  the  . 

Now  if  the  question  is  the  former  one,  we  must  re-address  our- 
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selves  to  Plato's  definition  of  true  logos.  For  that  was:  the  true 
one  states  things  which  are  as  they  are  about  you.  The  way  this  formu¬ 
lation  is  phrased  it  does  not  seem  to  bear  upon  the  question:  is  sitting 
combined  with  Theaetetus?  The  formulation  which  would  seem  to  capture 
that  question  is:  the  true  one  states  that  things  are  about  you  which 
are  about  you,  that  is  to  say,  it  says  to  be  combined  what  is  combined. 
Whereas  the  formulation  given  in  the  text  invites  us  to  compare  the 

t  A  yf  f 

Pit*-*  combined  with  the  OVOf<k  ,  "Theaetetus",  with  the  Ttpctys  which 
is  in  fact  combined  with  the  TTpoi^pA  ,  Theaetetus;  it  suggests  the 

c  /\  / 

question,  that  is,  does  this  correctly  represent  the  TTpai^/^  ? 

This  refinement  of  the  issue  gives  us  an  answer  to  the 
question  at  hand.  Questions  about  the  truth  of  a  logos  are  questions 
about  whether  the  logos  picks  out,  or  represents,  elements  in  combina¬ 
tion,  not  questions  about  whether  it  correctly  ascribes  combination  to 
those  elements. 

The  point  becomes  sharper  when  we  consider  how  Plato  defines 
the  falsity  of  a  logos  at  263B: 

1)  The  false  one  states  things  other  than  the  things 
which  are. 

2)  That  is,  it  speaks  of  things  which  are  not  as  being 
(as  if  they  were). 

3)  It  states  other  things  than  things  which  are  about  you. 
These  three  formulations  get  at  the  most  difficult  issue  of  all.  If  a 
logos  is  a  combination  of  names  which  (if  they  are  to  be  names  at  all) 
pick  something  out,  and  if  a  true  logos  is  a  combination  of  names  which 
correctly  represent  the  things  in  combination,  then  how  are  we  to  account 
for  false  logos?  In  the  case  of  the  false  logos  "Theaetetus  flies",  the 
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c  A 

nh*  ^iis  to  pick  out  something  which  is,  as  it  were,  there,  in 
combination.  This  failure  needs  to  be  given  some  special  account.  For 
it  is  not  a  failure  to  name  somethi ng .  I  mean,  there  is  something  named 

C/\ 

by  the  "flies".  Were  this  not  so,  there  would  be  no  logos,  since 

it  is  demanded:  1)  that  a  logos  be  the  combination  of  an  Urof^d  with 
a  prjfMl  and  2)  a  is  the  name  of  a  UpctS/S  .  Vet  this  is  the 

puzzle  of  formulation  2,  quoted  above:  It  speaks  of  things  which  are 
not  as  being  (as  if  they  were).  This  is  why  other  formulations  are 
required,  as  interpretations  of  the  puzzle  encountered  with  formulation 
2. 

It  is  just  how  formulation  2  is  resolved  which,  as  I  said 
above,  serves  to  sharpen  our  understanding  of  where  Plato  stands  with 
reference  to  our  dilemma.  I  asked,  then,  is  the  issue  the  correct 
representation  of  combination,  or  is  the  issue  correct  representation 
of  things  combined?  If  the  former,  then  the  deepest  question  is:  are 
the  things  which  are  mentioned  in  the  logos  combined,  and  the  formula¬ 
tion  2  is  a  misleading  way  of  stating  the  issue,  which  ought  to  be 
dismissed  by  the  other  formulations.  If  the  latter,  then  the  deepest 
question  is:  are  the  things  there  which  are  mentioned  by  the  logos,  in 
particular,  is  the  thing  there  which  is  mentioned  by  the  and  the 

formulation  in  2  captures  (although  without  the  necessary  refinements) 
the  existential  nature  of  the  query. 

Let  us  then  examine  the  other  two  formulations. 

1)  The  false  one  states  things  other  than  the  things  which 
are.  This  formulation,  it  seems  to  me,  quite  clearly  retains  the  exist¬ 


ential  nature  of  2.  What  it  serves  to  satisfy  is  our  worry  that  there 
is  no  pqf+et  and  hence  no  logos.  The  prjf<d  mentions  another  TTpAfy  than 


. 
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the  one  that  is,  that  is  to  say,  than  the  one  that  is  there,  in  combi na 
tion  with  Theaetetus.  Formulation  3  goes  on  to  make  this  clear. 


3)  It  states  other  things  than  things  which  are  about  you 


This  formulation  is  still  intended  to  clarify  the  referent  of  the 
That  is  to  say,  rather  than  constituting  a  dismissal  of  the  puzzle  in  2 
it  is  an  attempt  to  work  it  out. 


Plato  goes  on  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  clear  the  analysis  I 


am  attributing  to  him.  "Theaetetus  flies"  is  analysed  in  two  steps. 


Step  1 : 

1)  A  sentence  without  a  subject  is  impossible 

2)  This  is  about  something,  namely  you. 

3)  It  therefore  is  not  impossible  for  it  to  be 
a  sentence. 

Step  2: 

1)  A  false  sentence  says  about  something  things 
other  as  (if  they  were)  the  same,  things 
which  are  not  as  if  they  were. 

2)  This  sentence  says  about  you  something  other 
as  (if  it  were)  the  same,  i.e.,  it  says  about 
you,  "flies",  but  this  is  not  the  same,  but 
other,  than  what  is  about  you. 

2a)  This  sentence  says  about  you  something  which 
is  not  as  if  it  were,  i.e.,  it  says  about  you, 
"flies",  but  flying  is  not  about  you. 

3)  This  sentence  therefore  is  false. 

The  steps  are  compressed.  Step  1  merely  establishes  that  a 


necessary  condition  for  being  a  sentence  a  fulfilled.  Step  2,  thus, 
presumes  that  another  necessary  condition  has  been  fulfilled  parallel 


to  the  condition  established  by  step  1,  namely,  that  the  has  also 


picked  out  something,  or,  to  put  it  in  the  manner  of  the  Cratyl us ,  that 


correctly  represents  something.  The  question,  then,  raised 
in  step  2  is:  does  the  correctly  represent  the  same  thing  as  the 

thing  which  is  about  Theaetetus?  or  does  represent  something 

other? 


. 
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The  whole  project  is  built  up  on  the  basis  of  one  to  one 

matching  or  comparing.  If  we  re-formulate  the  steps  noted  this  becomes 

even  more  apparent. 

Question  1:  Is  it  a  sentence? 

Step  1:  Does  it  have  anlSvc^ua.? 

Step  2:  Does  it  have  a  ? 

These  questions  can  only  be  answered  by  reference  to  the  naming  assump¬ 
tion: 


t 

Step  1:  Yes,  since  picked  out  or 

represented.  f 

Step  2:  Yes,  since  a  w^j<5  l  s  picked  out  or 
represented . 

Question  2:  Is  it  true  or  false?  f 

Step  1:  What  is  picked  out  by  the  ovopA  ? 

Step  2:  Is  the  pyjpA  in  combination  with  this 

HvopJoi  one  which  picks  out  or  represents 
the  in  combination  with  this 

or  does  it  represent  some  oth er-rp&tfys  ? 

In  each  step  we  are  asked  to  match  a  thing  with  a  name.  If  there  is  a 

failure  in  the  steps  in  connection  with  question  1,  we  fail  to  have  a 


logos.  If  there  is  a  failure  in  the  second  step  of  question  1,  we  fail 
to  have  a  true  logos.  It  should  be  noted  that  we  cannot  fail  at  the 
stage  of  step  1  of  question  2,  since  an  answer  has  already  been  guaran¬ 
teed  by  step  1  of  question  1.  As  Plato  depicts  it,  falsehood  depends 
entirely  upon  the  representation  of  the  p>rjju.cL  . 

Plato's  correspondence  theory  of  truth,  then,  comes  to  this: 

A  sentence  is  true  if  its  proper  elements  (i.e.,  an  o vopxl  and  a  prjpJL) 

/ 

correspond  to  the  elements  of  a  fact  (i.e.,  a  combination  of  and 

)•  This  analysis  of  truth  is  only  possible  if  we  assume  a 
correspondence  between  language  and  the  world,  an  assumption  which  may 

V 

be  stated  as:  something  is  a  sentence  when  its  elements  (i.e.,  an  o ya/uck 
and  a  py^puk)  are  the  names  of  two  things  (i.e.,  a  T^j^and  a  s). 
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Thus  the  correspondence  theory  of  truth  ultimately  depends  upon  the 
basis  for  correspondence  which  is  spelled  out  by  the  naming  assumption. 

1.3.4  D.  How  Is  To  Be  Translated  at  263B? 


In  this  last  section  I  have  given  an  interpretation  of  Plato's 


discussion  of  truth  and  falsehood  which  accords  with  the  second  corre¬ 
spondence  assumption  I  outlined  in  the  introduction  to  this  chapter.  I 
have  taken  Plato  to  hold  the  view  that  the  words  in  combination  in  a 
true  statement  reach  out  and  grasp  the  things  that  are  combined  in  a 
fact.  The  difficulty  Plato  encounters  with  falsehood,  as  I  have  inter¬ 
preted  his  position,  consists  in  explaining  how  the  false  statement  can 
express  anything,  since  there  is  a  failure  of  the  predicate  expression 
(e.g.,  "flies"  in  "Theaetetus  flies")  to  grasp  anything  which  is  in 
combination  in  the  fact.  The  solution  to  this  difficulty,  I  have 
attributed  to  the  use  of  the  word  in  Plato's  formulation  of  false¬ 
hood.  Plato  says: 


and  this  I  have  translated: 

It  (the  false  statement)  says  what  is  not  as  if  it  were. 


The  job  that  is  done  by  the  word  here  is  to  suggest  that 


the  statement  purports  to  do  something  that  it  does  not  do;  that  is,  it 
purports  to  represent  things  in  combination,  where  one  of  the  things  is 
not,  in  fact,  present.  What  Plato  does,  I  propose,  is  to  make  our  under¬ 
standing  of  false  statements  crucially  depend  upon  our  expectations 
about  the  job  of  statements  in  general  -  that  is,  to  represent  things 
which  are  in  fact  present  in  combination.  Thus  his  approach  to  false¬ 
hood  is  just  the  approach  that  we  should  expect  from  a  correspondence 
theorist. 


' 
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However,  some  modern  interpreters  have  strongly  disagreed  that 


there  is  a  correspondence  assumption  embodied  in  Plato's  discussion  of 

truth  and  falsity.  One  of  these  is  David  Keyt  in  an  article  entitled 

15  r 

"Plato  on  Falsity:  Sophist  263B".  Keyt  argues  that  the  use  of  £05  in 
the  formulation  for  truth: 


Ae  cLotcj>v  o  fuiv  oiXvj0^5  To*  ovTc* 

<OS  %6TiV  TT6J> I  tfou. 

must  be  translated  as  the  conjunction  "that"  introducing  a  substantial 

clause.  He  would  translate  this  formulation,  thus: 

The  true  one  states  about  you  that  the  things  that 
are,  are. 

Keyt  correctly  recognizes  the  other  possible  translation  of  this  formu¬ 
lation: 


The  true  one  states  about  you  things  that  are  as 
they  are. 

to  be  a  version  of  the  correspondence  theory  of  truth.  His  translation 
and  the  arguments  he  uses  in  support  of  it  constitute  a  rejection  of  the 
view  that  Plato  has  here  stated  a  correspondence  position. 

Before  I  consider  Keyt's  defense  of  his  translation  of  the 
truth  formulation  I  wish  to  point  out  a  curious  anomaly  in  his  inter¬ 
pretation.  Keyt  translates  the  falsity  formulation: 

DVT 7  ayac*  ovtoL  \e%ei . 

so  that  it  carries  the  same  sense  as  my  translation,  above.  Keyt  trans¬ 
lates  it: 

So  it  states  the  things-that-are-not  as  things- 
that-are. 

About  his  translation  he  says: 

c 

In  this  use,  the  £*>s  phrase  indicates  how  the 
things  to  which  the  participle  is  linked  are 
viewed  by  the  subject  of  the  leading  verb  with- 


— 
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out  implying  that  this  view  is  correct. 

This  analysis  is,  I  believe,  substantially  the  same  as  my  analysis  of 
this  formulation  in  terms  of  purporting,  or  making  as  if.  What  is 
anomalous,  then,  about  Keyt's  translation  of  this  formulation  is  that  in 
recognizing  the  force  of  as  "as",  he  allows  that  it  at  least  tacitly 
invokes  the  correspondence  theory  of  truth  for  an  explanation  of  false 
statement.  Keyt  does  not  recognize  this;  indeed,  he  takes  his  trans¬ 
lation  to  be  proof  that  no  correspondence  theory  is  involved.  This  may 
be  because  he  asserts  (without  support,  as  far  as  I  can  see)  that  "the 

<  "H 

phrase  OsowoCis,  in  effect,  the  sign  of  affirmation".  But  this  is 
suggested  neither  by  his  own  translation,  nor  by  his  analysis  as  quoted 
above.  For  both  of  these  lend  to  <*5  the  force  of  inviting  a  comparison 
or  suggesting  a  correspondence,  when,  as  indicated  by  the  disagreement 

V  >  */  * 

of  Td  foj  ov/i*.  and  <bvTe*  ,  the  things  spoken  of,  and  the  things  there, 
in  the  fact,  do  not  correspond. 

Keyt  rightly  points  out  that  the  fact  that  this  construction 
in  the  falsity  formulation,  i.e.,  of  05  with  the  participle,  invites 
the  translation  of  405  as  "as",  says  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  *05  of 

the  truth  formulation  must  be  so  translated.  For  the  construction, 

c  ■>/ 

435  e6riv  ,  in  the  truth  formulation  need  not  be  understood  as  parallel 

c  v 

to  435  ovra.  in  the  falsity  formulation.  Thus,  although  I  hope  to  have 
said  enough  about  the  force  of  "as"  in  the  falsity  formulation  to 
establish  that  it  opens  up  the  possibility  of  comparison  as  between  what 
was  said  and  what  exists  in  the  fact,  this  will  not  yet  be  enough  to 
establish  that  the  force  of  a>s  in  the  truth  formulation  is  such  as  to 
indicate  correspondence.  Thus,  I  must  independently  defend  my  view  that 
the  correct  translation  of  the  truth  formulation  is: 


' 
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1)  The  true  one  states  about  you  the  things  that 
are  as  they  are. 

as  against  Keyt's  translation: 

2)  The  true  one  states  about  you  that  the 
things-that-are  are. 

Keyt  analyses  1)  thus: 

Plato  is  saying  that  the  true  statement 
"Theaetetus  sits"  (i)  states  that  sitting 
belongs  to  Theaetetus,  and  (ii)  is  right 
in  so  stating. 

He  goes  on  to  analyse  2)  thus: 

He  is  saying  that  the  statement  asserts 
that  sitting,  an  actual  attribute  of 
Theaetetus,  belongs  to  him. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  interpretation  Keyt  gives  to  the  falsity 
formuation,  I  believe  that  he  is  mistaken  about  the  force  of  the  verb 
after  a£  .  For,  I  take  oy^6rtv ,  1  i ke  to  express  not  affirma¬ 

tion  but  to  make  clear  that  there  are  things  in  the  fact  corresponding 
to  what  was  said.  As  Keyt  analyses  1)  it  appears  that  Plato  is  doing 
nothing  other  than  asserting  that  what  was  said  is  indeed  the  case. 

That  is  to  say,  as  Keyt  would  have  it,  nothing  is  revealed  by  1)  about 
what  the  truth  of  "Theaetetus  sits"  consists  in.  But  this  is  curious, 
indeed,  as  Plato,  in  speaking  of  "Theaetetus  sits"  as  o  has 

already  allowed  that  the  statement  was  a  true  one.  He  then  goes  on  to 
say  what  is  said,  i.e.,fH  .  But  having  said  this  much,  we  should 
expect  Plato  now  to  do  more  than  what  he  has  already  allowed,  namely 
that  what  the  statement  said  is  the  case.  We  should  expect  him  to  tell 
us  why  he  makes  the  allowance  that  it  is  true,  not  to  state  redundantly 
that  it  is  the  case. 

Keyt  supports  his  view  that  his  analysis  of  1)  does  not  yield 


‘ 
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Plato's  position  on  truth  with  the  following  argument. 

V.I£  truth  is  assigned  to  "Theaetetus  sits"  by 
,  falsity  sljoulc^  be  assigned  to 
"Theaetetus  flies"  by  cos  ou*<%6ri\/.  Under  1)  a  fals§, 
affirmative  statement  should  state  t*  V>vTdL  061c  etfnv, 
"Theaetetus  flies"  should  (i)  state  that  flying  belongs 
to  Theaetetus  and  (ii)  be  wrong  in  so  stating. 

Keyt  points  out,  however,  that  Plato's  formulation  for  the  false  state¬ 
ment  does  not  read  this  way,  since  what  follows  theco$is,  in  fact, 
affirmative.  However,  what  Keyt  does  not  take  into  account  here  is  that 
even  on  his  own  analysis  of  the  falsity  formulation,  what  is  expressed 
by  the  <£5  clause  is  the  point  of  view  of  the  false  statement  itself. 

That  is,  the  false  statement  makes  as  if  it  were  about  something  which 
exists.  And  this  making  as  if  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  is  an 
expression  of  the  correspondence  assumption.  In  any  case,  reading  the 
truth  formulation  as  I  have  suggested  that  it  should  be  read,  above, 
does  not  awaken  the  expectation  that  the  falsity  formulation  should,  by 
parity,  contain  a  negative^  clause.  For  if  the  expresses  a 

correspondence  in  the  case  of  truth,  it  is  that  very  correspondence 
which  does  not  hold  in  the  case  of  falsity.  Thus,  falsity  does  not 

\  7/ 

consist  in  saying  something  (TJ*ovr*) corresponding  to  what  is  not 
(  o UK  Tlesny  )  but  rather,  in  saying  something  which  does  not  corre¬ 
spond  to  what  is.  Keyt's  expectation  of  parity  arises  from  the  fact 
that  he  does  not  take  the  force  of  to  be  an  expression  of  correspond¬ 
ence,  although,  surprisingly,  he  does  identify  formulation  (1)  as  an 
expression  of  the  correspondence  theory  of  truth. 

r 

The  translation  that  Keyt  supports,  translating  <os  as  "that" 
in  the  truth  formulation  appears  curious  on  close  inspection.  For  his 
analysis  of  it  suggests  that  what  Plato  takes  "true  one  of  them"  to  do 
is  to  assert  that  sitting,  which  belongs  to  Theaetetus,  belongs  to 


. 
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Theaetetus.  Now  there  appears  to  be  a  puzzle  about  how  this  analysis  is 
to  be  understood.  At  first  sight  it  appears  that  Keyt  must  be  attrib¬ 
uting  to  Plato  the  position  that  the  true  statement  "Theaetetus  sits" 

is  tautologous.  For  we  read  the  as  governing  not  only  66r»v,  but 
'  */  ^ 

os/iii  as  the  subject  of  ,  yielding  the  translation:  "that  the 

things-that-are  are".  If  this  is  taken  to  be  what  the  true  statement 
says,  then  it  is  tautologous.  But,  in  fact,  it  is  not  tautologous,  nor 
would  it  be  anything  other  than  patently  wrong  to  suggest  that  it  is. 

The  only  other  way  in  which  the  analysis  may  be  understood,  however, 

\  n 

is  equally  a  blind  alley.  We  might  take  Keyt  to  be  reading  “n*  c>vto/ 
not  as  part  of  what  was  said  by  "Theaetetus  sits",  but  as  a  judgment  by 
Plato  to  the  effect  that  "Theaetetus  sits"  is  indeed  about  a  real 
attribute  of  Theaetetus.  But  at  this  rate,  the  syntax  is  both  confused 
and  confusing.  For  the  formulation  purports  to  begin  to  tell  us  what 
"Theaetetus  sits"  said.  But  after  saying:  "it  says  that..."  Keyt 
would  have  us  understand  Plato  to  go  on  not  to  say  what  was  said,  but  to 

break  off  and  make  a  judgment  to  the  effect  that  what  was  spoken  of  was 

■»# 

really  there.  The  sentence  then  ends  lamely  with  a  subjectless  , 

since  clearly  on  this  reading,  T2A.  being  a  judgment  about  the 

actual  existence  of  sitting  in  regard  to  Theaetetus,  cannot  at  the  same 
time  be  a  part  of  the  content  of  what  was  said.  In  any  case,  this  trans¬ 
lation  and  its  analysis,  suffers  from  the  tremendous  defect  that  it 
fails  to  tell  us  anything  about  what  the  truth  of  "Theaetetus  sits" 
consists  in.  For  on  my  first  interpretation  of  Keyt's  translation,  it 
would  appear  that  the  true  sentence  is  a  tautology,  but  this,  just  aside 
from  being  patently  false,  tells  us  nothing  about  why  the  statement  is 
true.  On  my  second  interpretation  of  Keyt's  translation,  if  we  can 
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leave  aside  the  lack  of  continuity  in  what  is  said,  once  again  no  claim 
about  the  nature  of  truth  emerges  that  is  nontrivial. 

I  shall  argue  in  Chapter  II  that  a  formulation  used  to  define 
falsity  in  the  paradox  at  240D  involves  the  same  sort  of  dilemma  as  I 

have  outlined  above  for  Keyt's  translation.  The  formulation  goes: 

<5*  v  i  a  »/ 

False  opinion  thinks  eitfcii  ToL  :  that  what  in  no  way 

is,  is.  The  paradox  springing  from  this  formulation  results  from  read¬ 
ing  the  formulation  as  contradictory.  Its  plausibility  as  a  formulation 
for  falsity,  on  the  other  hand,  depends  upon  its  appearing  trivially 
right.  I  believe  that  the  origins  of  this  paradox  give  us  grounds  to 

believe  that  Plato  could  be  sensitive  to  the  dilemma  I  have  outlined  for 

c 

Keyt's  translation  above.  The  use  of<*»5  in  the  truth  and  falsity 
formulations  at  263B  acquires  significance  for  us,  when  we  recognize 

that  by  using  it,  Plato  is  clearing  up  the  confusion  at  240D.  But  on 

c 

Keyt's  translation,  the  use  of  the  <»>$  would  compound  the  difficulty, 
rather  than  remove  it. 

I  conclude  that  insofar  as  Keyt's  arguments  against  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  «S>5  as  "as"  in  the  truth  formulation  do  not  work  if  is  taken, 
as  I  have  taken  it,  to  have  the  force  of  correspondence  they  are  only 
relevant  to  Keyt's  own  analysis  of  the  first  way  of  translating  the 
truth  formulation,  which  is  such  as  to  make  it  redundant,  rather  than  a 
clear  expression  of  a  correspondence  theory.  I  have  indicated  that 
there  are  good  reasons  for  not  translating  as  Keyt  would  wish  to 
translate  it  since  this  way  yields  a  trivial  truth  formulation,  which 
does  not  resolve,  and  may  reinstate,  a  paradox  encountered  earlier  in 
the  dialogue  at  240D.  I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  how  my  own  inter¬ 
pretation  of  this  difficult  passage  serves  to  resolve  that  paradox  in 


. 
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Chapter  II. 

There  remains  an  issue  which  is  really  at  the  heart  of  all  of 
Plato's  philosophizing  about  language.  How  do  we  locate  the  fact  which 
is  compared  to  the  logos,  the  elements  of  the  fact  which  are  compared 
to  the  elements  of  the  logos?  As  we  have  been  analysing  Plato's  corre¬ 
spondence  assumption,  it  is  clear  that  these  things,  i.e.,  the  fact  and 
its  elements,  must  be  apparent  to  us  prior  to  our  speaking  about  them. 
The  world  must  present  us  with  individuated  things  and  facts;  more  than 
that,  it  must  present  us  with  their  natures. 

I  have  already  emphasized  this  in  connection  with  the  naming 
assumption.  In  order  for  Plato  to  give  to  names  the  rationale  that  he 
does,  as  being  names  in  virtue  of  their  revelation  of  essence,  he  must 
take  it  that  the  essences  are  already  apparent,  long  before  we  name  them. 

The  point  now  becomes  crucial  in  connection  with  facts.  Facts 
are  combinations  of  things  having  natures.  They  too  must  present  them¬ 
selves,  as  combined,  if  we  are  to  be  able  to  make  the  requisite  compari¬ 
son  with  statements.  And  our  ability  to  make  that  comparison  depends 
upon  the  way  the  fact,  as  well  as  the  statement  which  reveals  it, 
displays  its  parts.  As  I  suggested  at  the  beginning  of  this  discussion, 
the  fact  must  be  partitioned  as  naturally  as  an  orange  is  divided  into 
sections. 

The  point  is  of  both  epistemological  and  metaphysical  import¬ 
ance.  Our  knowledge  is  founded  in  the  natures  of  things  themselves  - 
this  is  the  epistemological  point.  The  power  of  individuating  them¬ 
selves,  of  combining  -  this  too  resides  in  the  nature  of  things.  This 
is  the  metaphysical  point. 
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1.4  Division 

In  this  section  I  want  to  discuss  one  of  the  metaphysical 
points  raised  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter  -  that  Plato  holds  that 
things  are  individuated  in  nature,  or  as  I  have  put  it  elsewhere  in  this 
chapter  that  there  are  real  divisions  in  nature.  I  shall  examine  how 
the  dialectical  process  of  division  reflects  on  this  view.  I  shall  be 
dealing  specifically  with  the  division  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sophi st , 
where,  as  I  shall  try  to  show,  Plato  connects  his  division  of  the  angler 
and  the  sophist  in  an  interesting  way  with  the  naming  assumption. 

There  is  another  issue  of  importance  which  I  shall  be  discuss¬ 
ing  in  this  section.  This  is  the  connection  of  the  process  of  division 
with  the  Form  Different.  It  is  my  view  that  the  division  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Sophist  sets  the  stage  for  the  important  role  that  Different 
will  be  found  to  play  in  the  discussions  of  negation  and  falsehood  later 
in  the  dialogue. 

At  217  Socrates  puts  the  opening  question  of  the  dialogue  to 
the  Eleatic  Stranger.  The  question  is: 

Socrates : 

What  I  am  asking  is  whether  they  customarily 
recognized  all  these  (the  sophist,  the  states¬ 
men,  the  philosopher)  as  one,  or  two,  or  just  as 
there  are  three  names,  did  they  divide  them  into 
three,  attaching  to  each  a  kind  answering  to  one 
name?16 

The  question  is  a  complex  one.  Perhaps  one  should  expect  it 
to  go:  "Are  the  sophist,  the  statesman  and  the  philosopher  really  three 
different  kinds  of  men,  or  are  there  in  fact  only  two  kinds  or  even  one?" 
That  is  to  say,  one  should  expect  Socrates  to  be  asking  a  question  about 
how  many  kinds  there  are.  Indeed,  he  begins  this  way,  asking:  "is 
there  only  one  kind  or  are  there  two?"  However,  in  continuing  -  "or 
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just  as  there  are  three  names"  he  enters  upon  a  new  question  -  namely, 
he  suggests  that  the  existence  of  the  names  provides  a  reason  to  believe 
that  there  are  three  things.  In  the  end  he  asks  a  different  question 
than  the  one  with  which  he  began;  he  asks  whether  there  are  divisions 
answering  to  the  names.  Thus,  the  question  becomes  not  simply  a 
question  about  how  many  things  there  are,  nor  a  question  about  what  they 
are,  but  both  of  these,  as  well  as  a  question  about  whether  we  are 
justified  in  using  three  names.  We  should  expect  to  find  that  the 
method  adopted  by  the  Stranger  to  find  the  sophist  will  serve  to  answer 
all  these  questions:  not  only  that  the  sophist  is  one  person  "distinct 
from  other  things,  with  a  nature  of  his  own"  but  also  what  his  nature 
is,  and  that  we  are  justified,  thus,  in  speaking  of  him. 

The  method  of  division  is  not  described  in  the  Sophist,  but 
merely  illustrated  to  begin  with,  by  the  dry-run  division  of  the  angler. 
The  purpose  of  pursuing  the  method  is  given  at  218C.  It  is  "to  search 
out  and  make  plain  by  argument  what  (the  sophist)  is"  and  again,  it 
serves  us  "come  to  agreement  about  the  thing  itself  by  argument,  rather 
than  about  the  mere  name".  The  search  for  definition,  then,  is  not 
carried  out  in  an  arbitrary  spirit.  We  cannot  choose  to  designate  just 
whatever  we  wish  or  agree  to  by  the  name  "sophist".  Our  real  search  is 
for  a  definition  of  "the  thing  itself"  to  which  the  name  serves  as  a 
signi ficant  cl ue. ^ 

Our  first  assumption,  then,  is  that  there  are  divisions  in 
nature  which  we  can  divine.  We  infer  that  this  divination  must  be 

systematic,  and  that  we  must  be  able  to  argue  for  each  cut  (literally, 

/ 

from  -cut)  we  apprehend,  that  it  is  really  there.  A  principle 

ennuciated  in  the  Statesman  at  262B  -  263C  is  that  one  must  cut  only 
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when  there  is  a  "real  cleavage  between  specific  forms",  a  cleavage 
which,  it  is  claimed,  most  often  exists  down  the  middle  of  an  . 

However,  the  Stranger  refuses  to  go  on  to  enlighten  young  Socrates  in 
the  Statesman  as  to  the  certain  marks  of  a  true  cleavage.  He  does 
suggest  that  there  is  an  explanation  to  be  given  of  the  "principle" 
that  "a  portion  and  a  subdivision  of  a  class  are  not  identical".  Could 
it  be,  however,  that  basically  the  method  rests  upon  the  sensitivity  of 
the  one  who  divides?  Given  the  assumption  that  things  in  themselves 
already  reveal  on  essence,  even  before  we  can  speak  of  them,  then  our 
ability  to  find  out  what  they  are  depends  upon  our  sensitivity  to  their 
revelation. ^ 

All  of  this  should  very  much  go  to  suggest  that  the  method  of 
division  is  an  art  of  discovering,  of  finding  out,  of  as  it  were,  lift¬ 
ing  off  the  wraps  and  seeing.  Of  course,  this  is  not  a  completely 
passive  occupation;  we  do  have  to  learn  how  to  look.  What  is,  at  first, 
puzzling,  however,  is  the  language  which  Plato  uses  to  describe  what  the 
stranger  is  doing  when  he  is  making  the  divisions.  He  uses  the  very 
actives  metaphors  of  cutting  ) ,  separating  ( ) , 

dividing  ) ,  turning  out  [exrpemJ ) . 19  At  266C  the  Stranger 

speaks  of  discrimination  as  the  essence  of  the  notion  of  division.  And 
again,  we  should  think  that  discrimination  is  very  like  finding  out  or 
discovering  e.g.,  whether  this  is  the  same  as  that  or  whether  this  is 
better  than  that.  But,  in  fact,  the  menial  arts  which  serve  as  examples 
of  discrimination  are:  sifting,  straining,  winnowing,  separating, 
carding,  combing,  and  beating  the  web.  Again,  the  metaphors  are  active, 
as  though,  in  discriminating,  we,  ourselves,  were  acting  upon  something 
in  such  a  way  as  to  change  it.  I  should  emphasize  that  it  is  our 


, 
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acti vi ty  here  which  is  puzzling.  Sifting  bran  from  flour  is  not  like 
discovering  bran  to  be  a  different  kind  of  thing  from  flour.  Discover¬ 
ing,  recognizing,  etc.,  are  not  acts  but  achievements  of  mind,  and  are 
not,  as  it  were,  practiced  upon  something. 

I  believe  that  the  very  same  puzzle  comes  up  again,  in 
connection  with  the  notion  of  combination  later  in  the  dialogue,  where 
weaving  is  the  metaphor.  The  puzzle  is,  to  restate  it:  does  the 
philosopher  himself  divide  and  combine,  or  does  he  discover  division 
and  combination  in  nature.  The  problem  becomes  more  crucial  when  one 

considers  what  is  said  to  be  divided.  Plato  uses  the  two  words 

/ 

and  ,  the  first  of  which,  in  particular,  al ready  has  a  special 

technical  usage  in  his  philosophizing  as  a  thing,  one,  simple,  and 
changeless.  How  is  it,  then,  that  we  cut  up  an  €^05  ? 

One  possibility  I  should  like  to  set  aside  is  the  thesis  that 
Plato  is  talking  of  conceptual  analysis.  The  method  of  division,  it  is 
true,  is  a  special  philosophic  tool,  and  it  is  tempting  to  think  of  it 
in  this  way.  Two  things  forbid  this,  though.  1)  A  form  is  not  just  a 
concept.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  an  entity  of  metaphysical  as  well  as 
epistemological  import.  It  is  surely  wrong  not  to  take  Plato's  realism 
seriously.  2)  The  analysis  of  concepts  preceeds  from  an  examination 
of  the  way  we  speak  (and  perhaps,  of  what  we  do.)  Plato,  as  I  say, 
takes  it  seriously  that  speaking  is  a  clue  to  the  way  things  are.  How¬ 
ever,  he  is  looking  for  the  rationale  behind  our  use  of  words,  and  in 

that  case  what  we  must  look  to  find  is  the  things  themselves  of  which 

20 

words  are  the  names. 

I  wish  to  enter  upon  my  solution  to  the  puzzle.  We  must 
think  of  ourselves  as  tool-users  -  we  operate  the  spindle,  the  flail. 
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and  the  scissors.  We  operate  these  instruments  upon  the  materials  to 

which  they  are  suited.  We  cannot  cut  with  a  flatiron  or  thresh  with  the 

scissors.  The  nature  of  the  material  thus  determines  what  we  can  do  to 

it.  Similarly  with  the  shuttle  in  the  Cratyl us  at  389C: 

And  whatever  shuttles  are  wanted,  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  garments,  thick  or  thin,  of  flaxen, 
woolen,  or  other  materials,  ought  all  of  them  to 
have  the  true  form  of  the  shuttle,  and  whatever 
is  the  shuttle  best  adapted  to  each  kind  of  work, 
that  ought  to  be  the  form  which  the  maker 
produces  in  each  case? 

Similarly  we  are  to  regard  names  as  instruments  which  we  wield  in  speak¬ 
ing  about  the  material  of  the  world. 

Regarding  the  name  as  an  instrument,  what  do  we  do 
when  we  name?  Do  we  not  give  information  to  one 
another  and  distinguish  things  according  to  their 
names?  Then  a  name  is  an  instrument  of  teaching 
and  of  distinguishing  natures,  as  the  shuttle  is  of 
distinguishing  threads  of  the  web. 21- 

Let  us  try  to  carry  out  this  metaphor  as  far  as  possible.  The  intelligi 
ble  world  is  a  web  of  fabric,  the  various  threads  crisscrossed  and  inter 
woven,  but  each  nonetheless  distinct  and  having  a  nature  of  its  own.  As 
speakers,  we  use  the  shuttle,  we  recreate  the  pattern  laid  out  for  us  in 
the  intelligible  world,  but  we  re-create  it  as  speakers  in  the  realm  of 
discourse.  We  do  not  ourselves  enter  and  re-form  the  intelligible  world 
in  our  use  of  the  tools  of  the  world  of  discourse.  Nonetheless  we  rely 
on  the  pattern,  and  what  we  produce  may  be  seen  as  a  copy.  We  could  not 
accomplish  this  task  without  the  possibility  of  distinguishing  the  warp 
and  woof  lines  in  each  section.  This  is  required  in  order  for  us,  in 
producing  our  copy,  to  pick  up  the  proper  shuttle,  that  is  to  say,  the 
shuttle  that  carries  the  appropriate  thread,  the  shuttle  adopted  to  the 
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What  is  the  method  of  division  in  relation  to  all  this?  The 
philosopher  of  the  Sophist  and  the  Statesman  take  up  the  task  which 
was  attributed  to  the  legislator  in  the  Cratylus.  The  legislator, 
looking  to  the  nature  of  things  themselves,  designed  the  shuttles,  that 
is,  the  words,  whereby  we,  in  speaking,  pick  things  out.  This  was  a 
metaphorical  account  of  the  origins  of  language;  there  is  no  evidence 
that  Plato  supposes  that  the  legislation  took  place  as  a  historical 
event.  Translating  the  metaphor,  we  find  the  task  of  the  philosopher. 

The  philosopher  has  a  keener  insight  than  the  ordinary  man  into  the 
tangled  web  of  things,  in  virtue  of  the  education  which,  in  the  Republ ic , 

leads  him  to  a  knowledge  of  the  forms.  He  is  then  in  a  position  to  find 

/ 

the  upon  which  the  possibility  of  discourse  is  founded.  His  task 

f 

then  is  to  ask  in  every  case,  whether  there  is  a  real  to  which  a 

word  refers,  and  whether  the  word  is  the  appropriate  tool  for  capturing 

/ 

that  ftvo$  . 

The  philosopher's  task,  then,  is  to  provide  a  rationale  for 
the  divisions  and  combinations  we  make  in  speaking  (in  the  sense  that  in 
using  words  to  communicate  we  separate  out,  or  refer  to  distinct 
objects;  we  also  "combine  nouns  and  verbs  to  accomplish  something," 

262D).  The  rationale  takes  the  word  to  be  a  tool  and  asks  whether  the 
tool  is  adapted  to  the  purpose  or  not.  The  purpose  that  the  tool  serves 
is  to  identify  a  kind  (or  a  jlvos  )  which  is  really  there.  To  find  out 
whether  the  tool  does  serve  its  purpose  is  then  to  find  out  the  nature 
of  a  kind. 

If  this  analysis  is  correct  it  has  three  interesting  ramifi¬ 
cations  for  an  interpretation  of  the  Sophi st.  First,  it  shows  that  for 
Plato  a  metaphysical  inquiry  and  a  linguistic  inquiry  are  of  necessity 
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linked  in  virtue  of  the  very  special  relationship  that  language  bears 
to  reality,  namely,  imitation.  Second,  it  connects  the  method  of 
division  and  the  complementary  method,  collection,  with  the  theory  of 
language  advanced  later  in  the  Sophist,  where  speaking  is  represented 
as  "combining  verbs  and  nouns".  Third,  it  shows  a  continuity  between 
the  linguistic  theses  of  the  Cratylus  and  those  of  the  Sophist. 

A.E.  Taylor  has  put  forward  a  view  as  to  the  significance  of 
the  division  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sophist.  This  view  is  not 
dissimilar  to  the  one  presented  above.  Taylor  sees  a  connection  between 
the  notion  of  division  and  the  problem  of  negation,  which  is  the  central 
concern  of  the  dialogue.  As  he  sees  it,  the  division  at  the  beginning 
sets  the  stage  for  an  investigation  of  negation,  not  simply  because  it 
reveals  the  sophist  as  an  illusionist  and  a  charlatan,  but  because  the 
method  itself  necessarily  involved  "an  act  of  exclusion.  In  saying  what 
the  definiendum  is,  I  am,  in  the  same  breath  saying  what  it  is  not". 
Division  cannot  be  carried  out  without  the  employment  of  the  notion  of 
difference.  But,  of  course,  as  it  turns  out,  the  Form  Different 
provides  the  underlying  real  thing  to  which,  according  to  Plato,  we 
refer,  when  we  use  the  word  "not". 

I  think  that  this  view  is  highly  enlightening.  The  presump¬ 
tion  at  the  beginning  of  the  dialogue,  where  the  philosopher's  task  is 
represented  as  ferreting  out  the  real  divisions  in  nature  which  entitle 
us  to  speak  as  we  do,  is  that  there  is  in  fact  a  multiplicity  of  things, 
each  with  a  nature  of  its  own.  But  the  very  assumption  that  underwrites 
the  possibility  of  ferreting  out  that  multiplicity,  namely,  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  every  word  corresponds  to  some  real  thing,  commits  us  at  the 
same  time  to  the  view  that  we  can  find  that  thing  in  nature,  which,  as 
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it  were,  holds  that  multiplicity  in  place  as  a  multiplicity.  When  we 
speak  of  something's  being  different  from  something  else,  or  something's 
not  being  something  else,  the  philosopher  is  just  as  much  committed  to 
finding  the  reality  underlying  the  words  "different"  and  "not",  as  he 
is  to  finding  the  nature  of  that  thing  which  we  speak  of  using  the  word 
"sophist".  As  A.E.  Taylor  puts  it:  "there  is  a  real  'moment  of  negativ- 
i th '  in  that  reality,  not  made  by  our  thinking,  to  which  all  significant 
thinking  refers." 

The  Stranger  takes  Theaetetus  through  six  divisions  to  begin 
with,  in  each  of  which  the  sophist  makes  an  appearance  under  a  different 
guise  (231D).  He  is  found  to  be  1)  "a  hired  hunter  of  rich  young  men"; 
2)  "sort  of  merchant  of  learning  as  nourishment  for  the  soul";  3)  "a 
retail  merchant  in  the  same  wares";  4)  one  who  "sells  the  products  of 
his  own  manufacture";  5)  "an  athlete  in  debate,  appropriating  that 
subdivision  of  contention  which  consists  in  the  art  of  eristic";  6)  "a 
purifier  of  the  soul  from  conceits  that  block  the  way  to  understanding." 
The  Stranger  then  proposes  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter  and  "look  for 
that  feature  of  (the  sophist's  art)  in  which  all  these  forms  of  skill 
converge".  This  feature  is  derived  from  the  results  of  all  the  previous 
divisions.  It  is  that  the  sophist  is  a  controversial ist.  He  is  a 
controversial  ist  in  science,  in  rhetoric  and  politics,  in  the  crafts, 
such  as  wrestling,  and  in  fact  he  turns  out  to  be  able  to  dispute  in 
any  area  whatsoever.  It  is  agreed  however,  that  no  man  can  know  every¬ 
thing.  So  a  man  who  can  convincingly  dispute  concerning  such  a  variety 
of  subjects  must  have  hypnotic  powers,  if  he  is  to  produce  the  belief 
that  he  knows  all  these  things  in  his  audience. 

This  part  of  the  account  is  continuous  with  the  Socratic  theme 
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first  introduced  in  the  Apology,  where  Socrates  interviewed  the  politi¬ 
cians,  the  poets,  and  the  craftsmen,  looking  for  a  man  with  an  account 
of  the  knowledge  he  purported  to  possess.  In  the  Republ ic  the  same 
argument  is  used  in  Book  X,  where  Socrates'  polemic  against  the  poets 
is 

that  all  poetry,  from  Homer  onwards,  consists  in 
representing  a  semblance  of  its  subject,  whatever 
it  may  be,  including  any  kind  of  human  excellence, 
with  no  grasp  of  the  reality  ...  the  poet,  knowing 
nothing  more  than  how  to  represent  appearances, 
can  paint  in  words  his  picture  of  any  craftsman  so 
as  to  impress  an  audience  which  is  equally  igno-  22 
rant  and  judges  only  by  the  form  of  expression... 

At  this  point  in  the  Sophist,  as  in  the  Republ ic,  an  analogy  is  drawn 

between  the  man  who  gives  an  appearance  of  knowledge  by  means  of  words, 

and  the  graphic  artist,  who  gives  an  imitation  of  reality  by  means  of 

pictorial  representation.  Again,  the  crime  is  a  moral  one.  The  charge 

is  "deceiving  the  innocent  minds  of  children"  by  making  them  think  the 

picture  is  the  real  thing. 

It  is  agreed,  then,  that  the  sophist  is  an  image-maker.  But, 
at  this  point,  the  sophist  becomes  himself  recognized  as  an  antagonist 
in  the  dialogue,  since  he  will  seek  to  elude  discovery  by  every  trick  of 
his  art.  The  philosopher  must  expose  the  illusionist  without  being 
taken  in  at  any  stage  by  the  very  illusions  he  produces. 

The  Stranger  adopts  at  this  point  the  metaphor  of  a  search 
party  out  looking  for  a  criminal  by  quartering  the  ground  upon  which  he 
is  known  to  hide.  What  is  especially  interesting  about  this  metaphor 
and  the  succeeding  passage  in  which  the  search  is  carried  out,  is  the 
occurrence  of  verbs  of  vision  making  out  the  divisions.  Initiating  the 
division  the  Stranger  says:  "It  seems  to  me,  that  I  now  see  two  forms 
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of  mimesis."  (...  f*oi  Koh  vuV  ^>ot!vof^eii  duo  Kcf0- 

A  ^  \  A  <\ 

opciV  4ri<7KjT>js  " . . . I  see  the  likeness-making  as  one  art." 

(  hiolv  f*ev  t!\v  eikcUSTHC^V  OpcoV  .)  (235D  -  E)  He  also 

/ 

speaks  of  "discovering"  (y|iw)  at  235D2.  This  fits  with  the  claim 
made  above  that  we  divide  only  in  speaking;  we  di scover  or  di scern  the 
divisions  in  nature. 

The  division  proceeds  as  follows:  out  of  the  art  of  image 
making  is  divided  the  art  on  the  one  hand  which  seeks  to  produce  a 
perfect  copy,  and  the  art  on  the  other  which  produces  what  only  seems 
to  be  a  likeness,  but  which  in  fact  is  distorted  in  such  a  way  as  to 
deceive  the  viewer  into  thinking  it  the  real  thing.  This  is  the  art  of 
the  sophist.  The  sophist  says  things  in  the  course  of  his  teaching, 
which  are  in  fact  untrue,  and  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  minds  of 
his  audience.  Furthermore,  he  himself  purports  to  be  a  wise  man,  but 
in  fact  this  is  only  an  appearance,  calculatedly  produced. 

The  Stranger  says:  "This  'appearing1  or  'seeming',  but  not 
'being',  and  saying  things,  but  not  true  things,  all  this  is  always 
very  perplexing..."  The  problem  arises  in  describing  the  art  of  the 
sophist.  We  say  that  he  speaks  falsely.  We  also  say  that  he  produces 
an  appearance.  Saying  these  things  we  assert  the  existence  of  false¬ 
hood  and  the  existence  of  appearances. 

At  this  point  the  division  is  broken  off.  For  the  sophist 
begins  to  show  his  mettle  as  an  antagonist  and  produces  the  first  of 
the  paradoxes  which  the  latter  half  of  the  dialogue  is  designed  to 
unravel.  The  Stranger  pretends  to  dismay  at  the  liveliness  of  the 
sophist  as  he  eludes  his  captors.  But  the  dismay,  as  well  as  the 
puzzlement  brought  on  by  the  paradoxes  is  an  ironic  device,  for,  as  I 
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have  hoped  to  show,  the  first  of  the  metaphysical  doctrines  with  which 
the  sophist  will  ultimately  be  trapped,  the  elusiveness  of  his  nature 
banished,  has  already  been  introduced.  This  is  the  doctrine  that  there 
is  a  multiplicity  of  things  which  are  different  from  one  another,  each 
with  a  nature  of  its  own. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1.  cf.  Wittgenstein,  Tractatus  Logico-Philosophicus,  Routledge  and 

Kegan  Paul,  1961:  (4.121)  "Propositions  show  (zeigt)  the  logical 

form  of  reality". 

2.  cf.  Bertrand  Russell,  The  Problems  of  Philosophy,  Oxford  University 
Press,  1968,  Chapter  XII. 

3.  This  might  seem  to  be  false  if  we  consider  the  possibility  that 
facts  are  atomic  or  simple.  A  correspondence  assumption  about 
language,  on  this  view,  would  have  it  that  statements  are  corre¬ 
spondingly  simple.  However  it  is  clearly  a  condition  of  being 
able  to  hold  apart  naming  and  correspondence  assumptions  that  both 
statements  and  facts  are  complex.  If  both  were  simple,  a  state¬ 
ment  would  be  nothing  other  than  the  name  of  a  fact.  Since  my 
analysis  of  the  correspondence  assumption  for  purposes  of  an 
analysis  of  Plato's  work  presupposes  a  distinction  between  the 
correspondence  and  the  naming  assumptions,  I  shall  not  be  consider¬ 
ing  this  possibility. 

4.  Plato,  Cratyl us ,  translated  by  Jowett,  in  Hamilton  and  Cairns, 
Plato,  Bollingen  Series,  Pantheon  Books,  1963>  388B5. 

5.  Plato,  Republic,  translated  by  Cornford,  Oxford  University  Press, 
1941,  Book  X,  595-601. 

6.  Op.  cit.,  Plato,  Cratyl us ,  392  D,  translated  by  Jowett. 

7.  cf.  Wittgenstein,  Tractatus  Logico-Philosophicus:  (2.1511)  "That 
is  how  a  picture  is  attached  to  reality;  it  reaches  right  out  to 
it. " 

8.  Op.  cit.,  Plato,  Cratyl us ,  423C,  translated  by  Jowett. 

9.  Ibid.,  Plato,  Cratyl us ,  439A,  translated  by  Jowett. 

10.  Plato,  Sophist,  translated  by  Fowler,  Loeb  edition,  1968,  262D; 

Op.  cit.,  Cratyl us,  431B,  translated  by  Jowett. 

71 

11.  Since  the  use  of  in  the  Sophist  to  mean  "noun",  together 

with  its  use  in  the  Cratyl us  to  mean  "name",  is  a  potential  source 
of  confusion  for  readers  of  my  discussion  below,  I7have  reserved 
the  translation  "noun"  fo^the  technical  usage  of  2>v©^.oi  in 
which  it  contrasts  with  (verb),  and  have  spoken  throughout 

of  both  nouns)  and  verbs)  as  names.  The  point 

is  that  both  nouns  and  verbs  are  names,  but  of  different  kinds  of 
things. 

12.  The  Greek  OLv£>fMono$  f*<kvO<tvei  does  not  make  clear  whether  Plato's 
example  makes  reference  to  one  man,  or  is  about  men  in  general. 
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13.  Op.  cit.,  Plato,  Sophist,  262C  -  D,  translated  by  Fowler. 

14.  Op.  cit.,  Plato,  Sophist,  263B,  translated  by  Fowler. 

15.  David  Keyt,  "Plato  on  Falsity:  Sophist  263B",  Phronesis  Supp. 

Vol .  II.  - - 

16.  This  question  has  been  translated  without  due  attention  to  its 
significance.  Cornford  translates: 

Socrates : 

Did  they  think  of  all  these  as  a  single  type  or  as  two, 
or  did  they  distinguish  three  types  and  attach  one  of 
the  three  corresponding  names  to  each? 

Taylor  translates: 

Socrates : 

Did  they  take  all  three  to  be  one  and  the  same,  or  to 
be  two,  or  did  they  distinguish  three  types,  as  well 
as  three  names,  and  give  each  of  them  its  several  names? 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  about  the  latter  two  translations 
is  that  they  do  not  do  justice  to  an  important  assumption  made  by 
the  speaker.  The  assumption  is  suggested  by  the  coordinate  use  of 
u>6ntp  and  ,  which  I  hav£  translated  respectively:  "just  as", 
and  "answering  to".  Using  toerrejt ,  Socrates  suggests  that  a  reason 
for  thinking  there  to  be  three  kinds  is  that  there  are  three  names 
using  ,  he  suggests  a  correspondence  (to  use  Cornford's  word) 
between  the  names  and  the  kinds.  The  assumption,  then,  which  the 
question's  phrasing  virtually  forces,  is  that  words  or  names  corre 
spond  to  natural  divisions  (p*>t )  . 

17.  This  passage  is  reminiscent  of  Crat.ylus  439B:  "...the  knowledge 

of  things  is  not  to  be  derived  from  names.  No,  they  must  be 
studied  and  investigated  in  themselves."  (translated  by  Jowett) 

18.  The  notion  of  sensitivity,  here,  is  analogous  to  perceptiveness  as 
at  Republ ic,  VI,  508. 

19.  The  ofher  metaphors  are  self-explanatory,  but  in  the  case  of 

fefTtj  ,  I  take  it  that  Plato  is  exploiting  the  notion  of 
cutting  something  free  from  a  mold,  as  when  one  turns  a  cake  or  a 
piece  of  cake  out  of  the  pan. 

20.  We  find  evidence  of  this  throughout  the  division  of  the  Sophist: 
e.g.,  223A  -  "And  that  sort  which  professes  to  form  acquaintances 
only  for  the  sake  of  virtue,  and  demands  a  reward  in  the  shape  of 
money,  may  be  fairly  called  by  another  name.  ...I  believe  that  we 
have  discovered  the  sophist  -  which  is,  as  I  conceive  the  proper 
name  for  the  class  described."  224B  "Of  this  merchandise  of  the 
soul ,  may  not  our  part  be  fairly  termed  the  art  of  display?  And 
there  is  another  part  which  is  certainly  not  less  ridiculous,  but 
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being  a  trade  in  learning  must  be  called  by  some  name  germane 
to  the  matter. "  etc. 

21.  Op.  cit.,  Plato  Cratylus,  288B,  translated  by  Jowett. 

22.  A. E.  Taylor,  The  Sophist  and  the  Statesman,  Dawson's,  1971, 
Introduction,  p.  13. 

23.  Op.  cit.,  Plato,  Republ ic ,  Book  X,  6-0,  translated  by  Cornford. 
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CHAPTER  2 


2.1  Introduction 

In  this  chapter  I  shall  discuss  the  paradoxes  of  not-being 
which  the  Stranger  lays  out  between  236  -  242.  I  shall  argue  that 
these  paradoxes  come  up  in  connection  with  the  view  of  language  which 
is  discussed  in  Chapter  1.  "Not-being"  is  thought  to  be  a  name  in 
accordance  with  the  naming  assumption  and  yet,  on  account  of  considera¬ 
tions  made  clear  in  these  paradoxes  cannot  be  a  name. 

The  way  in  which  these  paradoxes  are  understood  places  con¬ 
straints  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  whole  dialogue.  First  of  all  I 
shall  be  arguing  that  the  paradoxes  are  not  straw  men  which  can  either 
be  overlooked  or  disposed  of  quickly.  From  the  point  of  view  of  Plato's 
own  theory  of  language  it  is  essential  that  he  establish  for  To  ju-rj  drv' 
the  status  of  a  name.  Secondly,  I  shall  argue  that  the  puzzles  are 

■N  V  7/ 

existence  puzzles;  they  come  up  when  the  expression  To  &v  is 

taken  to  mean  either  "non-existence"  or  "that  which  does  not  exist".  I 
shall  show  how  what  G.E.L.  Owen  calls  the  Parity  Assumption  can  be 
brought  to  bear  on  this;  if  the  puzzles  concern  Non-Existence  or  the  non¬ 
existent  then  the  dialogue  as  a  whole  must  be  concerned  with  questions 
of  existence  and  non-existence.  Thirdly,  I  shall  attempt  to  show  how 
each  paradox  finds  resolution  in  later  parts  of  the  dialogue. 

The  first  set  of  paradoxes  set  a  problem  with  the  status  of 

V  -)/  >  ^  7/ 

To  <yy  as  a  name.  They  may  be  seen  as  resolved  when  To  ov 

is  found  to  be  the  name  of  something  (258B).  The  second  paradox  sets  a 
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problem  for  the  status  of  discourse  as  a  whole  when  it  is  defined  as 
image-making.  It  finds  resolution  when  discourse  is  declared  to  exist 
(260A).  The  third  paradox  arises  when  an  inadequate  formulation  for 
false  opinion  is  offered.  The  problem  is  resolved  with  an  alternative 
formulation  at  263B.  I  argue  that  in  each  case  the  setting  of  the 
problem  and  its  resolution  can  only  be  understood  when  both  are  inter¬ 
preted  within  the  context  of  the  theory  of  language  outlined  in  Chapter 
1  and  when  both  are  seen  to  be  existential. 

This  form  of  approach  to  the  Sophist  is  unusual.  Throughout 
this  thesis  I  shall  be  for  the  most  part  considering  three  commentators 
whom  I  take  to  be  putting  forward  variants  of  a  modern  "received  view" 
of  the  dialogue.  Of  these,  Frede  considers  the  paradoxes  not  at  all, 
but  starts  his  interpretation  of  the  text  at  a  much  later  point  (255C-D). 
Moravcsik  (in  "Being  and  Meaning  in  the  Sophist")  takes  the  paradoxes 
into  account,  but  believes  them  to  misleadingly  characterize  a  problem 
which  can  only  properly  be  stated  when  existential  difficulties  with 

X  -7 1 

to  ^>7  w  have  been  set  aside.  Owen  also  gives  some  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  paradoxes,  but  his  approach  is  opposite  to  mine.  Since  he 
interprets  Plato  later  in  the  dialogue  to  be  giving  an  account  of  the 
incomplete  sense  of  "is"  and  since  he  also  recognizes  the  importance  of 
the  Parity  Assumption  of  250E,  he  argues  that  the  paradoxes  are  not 
existential  problems  at  all.  Thus,  all  three  interpreters  start  their 
analysis  of  the  dialogue  with  the  interpretation  of  Plato's  positive 
doctrine  and,  insofar  as  they  consider  the  initial  setting  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  either  rule  it  irrelevant  or  tailor  it  to  fit  the  supposed  solu¬ 
tion.  Although  my  approach  is  an  unusual  one  considered  against  the 
starting  point  of  these  interpreters,  it  seems  to  be  a  more  natural  one. 
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I  consider  the  paradoxes  in  order,  dividing  them  up  as 
follows:  the  paradoxes  of  236E  -  239D,  the  paradox  of  239D  -  240C, 
the  paradox  of  240C  -  241B. 

2.2  236E  -  239D 
2.2.1  Introduction 

In  this  stretch  of  the  dialogue  there  are  four  puzzles  which 
may  be  separated  out.  The  first  comes  up  between  236E  and  237A:  say¬ 
ing  that  falsehood  comes  into  existence  involves  the  assumption  that 
/o  /-*>7  <V  exists  and  this  is  a  contradiction.  The  second  puzzle  is 
stated  at  237C  -  238:  to  say  something  false  is  to  say  To  crv' , 

•N.  N  ?/ 

to  say  to  yu-vj  0v  is  not  to  say  something,  not  to  say  something  is 
to  say  nothing,  so  we  cannot  characterize  someone  who  says  something 
false  as  having  said  anything.  The  third  puzzle  between  238A  and  233D 
is  a  problem  about  using  grammatical  number  in  an  expression  which  fails 
to  refer  either  to  anything  or  any  things.  The  fourth  paradox  at  238D 
and  239D  consists  in  pointing  out  that  the  argument  in  the  previous 
puzzle  is  unintelligible,  since  in  uttering  it  we  violate  its  own  con- 
elusion:  that  the  expression  to  ov  whether  in  the  singular  or 
the  plural  has  no  intelligible  use. 

I  shall  begin  by  discussing  the  views  of  commentators  on 
these  puzzles  and  how  they  find  resolution  in  the  Sophist.  I  shall 
then  go  on  to  give  my  own  interpretation,  dividing  the  text  for  conven¬ 
ience  into  two  sections:  236E  -  238  and  238A  -  239D.  I  shall  conclude 
by  giving  my  own  view  of  how  these  puzzles  may  be  seen  to  be  resolved 
in  later  parts  of  the  Sophi st. 
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2.2.2  Cornford's  Interpretation 

Cornford  takes  Plato's  enterprise  in  these  paradoxes  to  be  to 

set  aside  as  beyond  investigation  the  totally  unreal.  He  says:1 

The  very  words  "the  non-existent"  (absolute  non¬ 
entity)  cannot  be  uttered  without  self-contra¬ 
diction.  This  point  is  not  urged  against 
Parmenides  and  could  not  be  urged  without  des¬ 
cending  to  captiousness.  In  all  this  section  on 
'the  totally  non-existent'  Plato  is  rather  con¬ 
firming  Parmenides  and  accepting  his  warning 
'Hold  back  thy  thought  from  this  way  of  inquiry'. 

Plato  does  not  go  back  upon  the  results  here 
reached. 

According  to  Cornford,  if  To  7-0^  ov  is  understood  to  have 
the  sense  of  TO  it  must  be  "ruled  out  of  the  discussion". 

Later  in  the  dialogue,  Plato  does  not  make  use  of  this  sense  of  the 
term. 


Cornford  takes  the  sense  of  To  ^07  cv  which  will  be  used  in 

giving  a  positive  account  of  falsehood  to  be  isolated  at  258E,  where 

the  Stranger  says:  (Cornford's  translation) 

So  let  no  one  say  that  it  is  the  contrary  of  the 
existent  (i.e.,  the  simply  non-existent)  that  we 
mean  when  we  make  bold  to  say  that  'what  is  not' 
exists.  So  far  as  any  contrary  of  the  existent 
is  concerned,  we  have  long  ago  said  good-bye  to 
the  question  whether  there  is  such  a  thing  or  not, 
and  whether  any  account  can  be  given  of  it  or  none 
whatsoever. 

As  Cornford  understands  them,  these  paradoxes  are  not  really 

paradoxes  at  all.  They  present  part  of  Plato's  positive  thesis  about 

\  \  V 

TO  fi+of  M  . 

There  is  a  difficulty  with  this  interpretation.  As  Michael 
Frede  points  out  in  connection  with  an  interpretation  of  the  famous 
passage  255C  -  D  ,  it  would  appear  that  for  Plato  the  sense  of  a  word  is 
captured  by  its  reference  to  a  Form;  if  a  word  has  more  than  one  sense 
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it  refers  to  more  than  one  Form.  But  in  these  paradoxes  it  seems  that 

A ,  .  N.  \  ■>/  v  \  )/ 

the  expressions  TO  av  and  To  &  f a i  1  altogether  of 

v  \  •)/ 

reference.  The  conclusion  that  T& &v  is  unthinkable,  inexpressi¬ 
ble,  etc.  (238C8)  cannot  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  one  sense  of 

v  V  V  V  ?/ 

TO  ov  is  to  be  set  aside.  It  is  to  conclude  that  To  <Tv 

does  not  have  a  sense. 

2.2.3  Owen's  Interpretation 

Owen  picks  out  three  levels  of  argument  in  the  text  between 
236E  and  239D. 

(i)  "what  is  not"  stands  for  nothing,  hence 
speaking  of  what  is  not  =  speaking  of 
nothing  =  not  speaking  at  all... 

(ii)  238A1  -  Cll  tries  for  conclusions  that 
have  what  is  not  as  their  express  sub¬ 
ject.  Since  what  is  not  cannot  have  any 
actual  attributes,  it  cannot  have  any 
number... so  it  eludes  our  references 
and  cannot  be  spoken  or  thought  of... 

(iii)  238D1  -  239C8  points  out  that  according 
to  (ii)  the  argument  and  conclusion  of 
(ii)  cannot  be  consistently  formulated. 3 

Owen's  dominant  interpretive  thesis  is  that  Plato  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  Sophist  with  the  existential  sense  of  the  verb  "to  be". 

It  is  his  position  that  these  paradoxes,  while  they  deceptively 
resemble  earlier  paradoxes  in  Plato's  works  (Theaetetus  188E2  -  189A14; 
Republic  477A3  -  4,  478D7)  are  actually  dissimilar.  He  argues  that 
this  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  problem  is  not  fully  stated  with  (i), 
as  it  was  in  earlier  occurrences,  (i)  traditionally  delineates  the 
impossibility  of  speaking  of  non-existent  subjects.  But  (ii)  and  (iii) 
go  on  to  raise  questions  about  the  use  of  the  expression  To  . 

(ii)  and  (iii),  Owen  maintains,  open  up  what  becomes  the  central  issue 
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of  the  dialogue:  how  to  understand  correctly  the  negation  of  the  verb 
"to  be".  Even  in  (i)  in  the  Sophist  version  Owen  argues^  the  identifi¬ 
cation  of  "what  is  not"  with  "nothing"  proceeds  by  way  of  identifying 
"what  is  not"  with  "not  something".  So  the  point  is  not  that  "what  is 
not"  gets  identified  with  "nothing"  because  of  an  interpretation  of 
"what  is  not"  as  "what  does  not  exist";  the  problem  arises  not  with  an 
incorrect  treatment  of  the  verb  "to  be",  but  with  an  incorrect  under¬ 
standing  of  the  scope  of  the  negation  sign. 

This  interpretation  is  part  of  a  very  radical  view  of  the 
Sophi st,  one  which  coheres  with  the  equally  revolutionary  interpretation 
of  Michael  Frede,  which  will  be  discussed  later.  According  to  both 
Owen  and  Frede,  Plato  is  only  ever  concerned  with  one  sense  of  the  verb 

"to  be"  in  the  Sophist;  the  resolution  of  earlier  difficulties  with  the 

\  \  ?/ 

expression  To Gv  cannot  be  seen  as  stemming  from  a  distinction  of 

_  ^  ><  7( 

senses  of  £/*''<*/  ,  GV  ,  or  eOT/v  . 

Owen  elicits  a  very  powerful  piece  of  evidence  for  this 

larger  view.  He  argues  from  the  Stranger's  pronouncement  at  250E5  - 

251A1  (Owen's  translation): 

Now  that  both  being  and  not  being  have  turned 
out  equally  puzzling,  this  in  itself  (  tyn  ). 
offers  the  hope  that  if  one  of  them  can  be  made 
out  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  clarity 
the  other  can  be  made  out  to  the  same  degree. 5 

Owen  calls  this  assumption  the  Parity  Assumption. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Parity  Assumption  may  be  turned  against 

N 

the  interpretation  of  Cornford  already  presented.  If  To  ^  and 

7t>  are  only  to  be  illuminated,  if  they  can  be  illuminated  at  all 

(251A1  -  3),  both  at  once,  then  there  can  be  no  setting  aside  or  ruling 

V  V  1  ^  ■>/ 

out  of  a  sense  of  To  f**\  which  is  not  a  ruling  out  of  a  sense  of  To  g\j. 


. 
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The  Parity  Assumption  can  be  used  to  support  Owen's  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  first  three  paradoxes  of  the  Sophist.  Since  Owen 
thinks  it  clear  that  in  the  solution  to  the  problem  of  falsehood  Plato 
uses  only  the  incomplete  sense  of  "is",  it  would  be  in  violation  of  the 
Parity  Assumption  if  he  were  to  set  the  problem  in  terms  of  a  complete 
or  existential  sense. 

I  think  that  the  Parity  Assumption  is  an  extraordinarily 
valuable  tool  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Sophist.  Before  discussing 
its  implications  further,  or  the  uses  I  wish  to  put  it  to  for  purposes 
of  my  own  interpretation,  I  shall  turn  to  a  third  interpreter  of  the 
three  paradoxes.  The  view  which  the  Parity  Assumption  is  used  against 
by  Owen  is  perhaps  most  fully  represented  by  Julius  Moravcsik  in  "Being 
and  Meaning  in  the  Sophist". 


2.4.2  Moravcsik's  Interpretation 

Moravcsik  interprets  the  paradoxes  in  the  following  way : ^ 

The  first  of  these  (237B7  -  E7)  shows  that  "non¬ 
existent"  must  be  meaningless.  It  is  argued  that 
this  phrase  cannot  be  applied  to  any  existent,  and 
thus  it  cannot  apply  to  anything.  It  applies  to 
nothing.  This  is  taken  to  mean  not  only  that  it 
has  no  reference,  but  also  that  it  has  no  meaning... 

The  second  argument  (238A5  -  Cl  1 )  demonstrates 
that  non-existence  is  inconceivable.  It  is  stated 
that  nothing  can  characterize  a  non-existent,  not 
even  plurality  or  singularity... 

In  the  third  argument  (238D4  -  239B3)  we  are  told 
that  if  "non-existence"  is  meaningless  and  non¬ 
existence  inconceivable,  then  nothing  can  be  said 
of  non-existence.  The  preceding  arguments  and 
even  the  statement  that  nothing  can  be  said  of 
non-existence  are  all  meaningless... 

Moravcsik,  like  Cornford,  maintains  that  what  these  passages 
show  is  that  Plato  cannot  deal  satisfactorily  with  the  concept  of  non¬ 
existence.  Thus,  he  takes  the  conclusion  of  these  paradoxes  to  stand  in 
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The  Sophi st :  Non-existence  is  a  concept  that  we  cannot  get  clear  about. 
However,  this  does  not  prevent  our  becoming  clear  about  Existence;  in 
fact,  it  yields  valuable  clues  as  to  how  this  might  be  accomplished. 

For  instance,  Existence  cannot  be  a  sortal  concept  for  Plato.  This  is 
ruled  out  by  the  corresponding  equations:  existent  =  anything;  non¬ 
existent  =  nothing  in  the  first  paradox.'7 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  Owen's  Parity  Assumption  fundamentally 
challenges  this  interpretation  of  the  force  of  the  paradoxes,  just  as 
it  challenges  Cornford's  view.  Once  again,  it  cannot  be,  if  the  Parity 
Assumption  is  taken  at  face  value,  that  the  paradoxes  rule  out  a  sense 
of  the  negation  of  To  H/  as  inexpressible,  inconceivable,  etc.;  unless 
they  simultaneously  rule  out  its  positive  counterpart.  Since  Moravcsik 
holds  that  Plato  has  a  full-blown  theory  about  Existence,  his  view  vio¬ 
lates  the  Parity  Assumption. 

Moravcsik  takes  Plato  to  have  introduced  a  distinction  between 
meaning  and  reference  in  the  Sophist.  In  the  paradoxes  he  takes  Plato 
to  be  setting  up  the  views  of  some  (unnamed)  opponents  for  whom  saying 
something  meaningful  is  to  express  part  of  reality.^  On  this  view, 
saying  something  true  and  saying  something  meaningful  are  identical;  for 
nothing  said  is  either  true  or  meaningful  unless  it  expresses  part  of 
real ity. 

According  to  Moravcsik,  this  feature  of  the  paradoxes  is 
challenged  by  Plato.  The  heart  of  enterprise  of  the  Sophist  will  be  to 
give  a  more  adequate  account  of  speaking  which  separates  the  truth  of 
what  is  said  from  its  being  meaningful. 

Thus  for  Moravcsik  these  paradoxes  find  resolution  when  Plato 
has  set  out  two  new  theses: 
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(1)  When  he  has  distinguished  the  existential 
sense  of  the  verb  to  be  from  the  incomplete 

predicative  sense  at  255C  -  D,  thus  viti- 

\  ■>/ 

ating  the  equation  TO  /07  ov  =  nothing;  and 

(2)  when  he  has  formulated  the  view  that  a  sentence 
is  a  combination  of  nouns  and  verbs  at  261E  ff, 
whereby  sentence  meaning  becomes  associated 
with  well-formedness. 

With  this  second  step,  the  resolution  of  the  paradoxes  is  complete: 
the  old  formula  TO  f-^rj  ov  is  transformed. 

The  expression  Tb  no  longer  stands  in  for  the  unitary  thing 

said,  but  for  the  negation  of  the  connective  expression  "is"  which 
combines  sentence  elements.  Thus  7b  becomes  a  kind  of  short¬ 

hand  for  negative  predication. 

2.2.5  An  Interpretation  of  the  Paradoxes  236E  -  238A 

I  have  attempted  to  set  out  the  views  of  three  interpreters. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  my  own  interpretation  of  the  paradoxes.  I  shall 
first  discuss  the  paradoxes  themselves;  then  the  conflict  between  my 
position  and  the  views  of  the  other  interpreters.  Then  I  shall  try  to 
outline  how  the  paradoxes  must  be  resolved. 

The  paradoxes  are  introduced  at  the  end  of  the  Stranger's  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Sophist.  It  is  announced  that  any  attempt  to  understand 
falsehood  gives  rise  to  contradiction.  Saying  or  thinking  that  false¬ 
hood  really  exists  is  contradictory  (236E).  This  is  to  suppose  that 
V  \  ■>/  *9* 

To  aV  t/v'&i  (237A3  -  4).  This  is  what  is  forbidden  by  Parmenides, 


when  he  says: 
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*>  '  V  |  A 

0tJ  AuV7  TToTt  Touro  do/jU&)f  (pryG/yf;  £iv o/i 
jUv)  tOVTck  '  ci\\d<  So  TyJ^S>  &<f>  0S0U  d /'£?]- 
p-evos  voYjj^c* . 

It  is  important  to  notice  at  what  level  the  problem  arises. 

It  arises  not  when  someone  says  something  which  is  false,  but  when  we 
try  to  understand  that  what  he  said  was  false.  The  sophist  says: 
"Theaetetus  is  flying".  We  say:  "What  the  sophist  said  was  false." 

But  the  sophist  now  points  out:  "What  you  have  just  said  involves  a 
contradiction. " 

The  contradiction  lies  in  the  allowance  we  make  that  there  is 
falsehood,  i.e.,  that  To /Lcy\c>>/  6n/ol/  .  Since  we  cannot  hold  that, 
the  sophist  is  at  liberty  to  say  anything  he  likes. 

At  this  point  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  problem  is  an 
existential  one.  Two  lines  in  particular  serve  to  establish  this: 

236E1  To  <f>otiV6S6dt  TouTO  /•<<* /  TO 

doKtlv' ,  dt  /07,  Koii  To  A ££6/  v' 

otTTc *  oCXvjBn  de  Urn,  n^vTc*  TduTck  ”&T/ 

.  V  >/  t 

fjutS>Td<  olrJOP/a^  ... 

237A3  .  .  L>TroQ&€>Qdj  To  jCcyj  &V  LiVoii 

^  ,  \  ?  y\,  "M,\\  *  ' 

In  the  first,  the  problem  of  understanding  how  it  is  possible  to  say 
things  but  not  true  ones  is  set  side  by  side  with  the  problem  of  under¬ 
standing  seeming  and  appearing  but  not  being.  In  the  second  quotation, 
falsehood  is  said  to  come  to  be  only  if  to  yU-vj  ov  tt  vat  .  Both  the 

\  V  V  ^  t  /  7/ 

phrase  To  /*rrj  0V  t/v&i  and  (zyt^vkro  &v  must  be  under¬ 
's  \  7/ 

stood  as  existential:  TO  fx>)  ov  exists  and  falsehood  comes  into  exist¬ 
ence. 


If  the  problem  is  set  up  in  existential  terms,  i.e.,  if  it  is 
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a  problem  with  the  existence  of  To  Av  9  then  the  purported 
contradiction  must  also  be  seen  in  existential  terms.  The  phrase 

v  x  7/  N 

to  must  be  read  "what  does  not  exist"  if  the  claim  that  To 

v.  v  ^ 

/*r>7  <V  kivdt  is  to  be  a  contradiction. 

It  follows  that  Plato  understands  Parmenides'  injunction  as  a 
prohibition  against  thinking  that  what  does  not  exist  exists.  There  are 
two  ways  of  reading  this:  thinking  of  what  does  not  exist  that  it 
exists,  or  thinking  "what  does  not  exist  exists."  Since  Plato  labels 
the  thought  a  contradiction  he  must  interpret  Parmenides  as  inveighing 
against  the  latter. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  distinction  again  makes  it  clear 
at  what  level  the  problem  arises.  Speaking  falsely  is  saying  that  some¬ 
thing  exists  when  it  does  not.  This  involves  no  contradiction.  Judging 
that  someone  spoke  falsely  is  thinking  that  something  which  does  not 
exist  does  exist.  The  contradiction  arises  at  the  level  of  judgment. 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  problem  really  stems  from  characteriz¬ 
ing  speaking  falsely  as  To  ov  .  This  characteriza¬ 

tion  seems  to  have  been  very  attractive  to  Plato  since  it  comes  up  not 
only  in  the  Sophist,  but  in  the  Theaetetus  (188D),  Republic  (477  -  8), 
Cratyl us  (385B),  Euthydemus  (284B)  etc.  Indeed,  the  characterization 
is  never  undermined,  and  recurs  even  in  the  crucial  passage  of  the 

Sophist,  263B,  where  the  falsehood  of  "Theaetetus  flies"  is  analysed: 

yurv]  OVT  o/OcA  60$  OVTck.  Aef6/ . 

Although  the  first  of  the  paradoxes  treats  the  account  of 
falsehood  as  involving  a  contradiction,  the  next  paradox  suggests  that 
the  problem  is  worse  yet.  The  paradox  is  expressed  in  these  lines: 
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237B8  -  9: 


Kelt  /Lt-Ot  XL>6  '  To  OV 

To\fA.£>f*ev  7TOU  ?>&tfifi£6doL / } 

237C7  -  8:  ocW  }  ouv  Touto  Jre  </yyXov,  ot/  Tcov 
oi/rzov  em  n  to  f ^  6s/  ook  o/<$T6o\ /. 


?  v  >  -7/ 


237C10  -  11:  OOA'OC^V'  €7Te/nef>  OUAc  err/  To  0Vy 
OL\d  *  *£111  TO  7/  ^>ijOU>V  Of>0cO$  o< v  7VJ  (fx^OOt. 

237D1  -  4:  KdU  TOUTO  "V)/U?v  Uou  d>o/vep&v.  <£>S 

\  N  x  ^  C  S\  7  )  7/  '  \  /  ' 

A 'd/  TO  7/  TOUTO  p>)/Uc*  err  OvT/  A£ftO/Ueys 
eKoUSTore  *  f^ovow  v&p  cAvto  \e^e/vf  cot $- 
XTtf>  fiU^VOV  K.C*/  oLTf >1  jOYjfsCtO I^Lts/OV  ct77C>  TcOV 

7o\srcov  otrr<*v'Tu>v?  oidui/diTov  * 

237D6  -  7:  OLpcA  Trj&de  <5kotT/ov  ^O/L^rfryj^  co^ 

otvi tyKyj  Tov  ti  '\tffovTcK  ev  n  xefie/Wy 

237D9^-  10:  tvO^  fiejo  dyj  TO  fit  77  &>nU£?OV 

(zlvdl /  TU  Je  TlVai  dud?V?  Toi  de  T/ve$  7TO&SCJV. 

237E1  -  2:  Tov  c/e  cJrj  f*cvj  ~P  \lfiOVT<^  oivctfi^/07H- 
T&V;  COS  'lotKe  }  'Tfai^Tc^Trdd>/  f+rrjcfev  )[6fie/v^. 

237E4  -  5:  '  odv  oude  TOpro  c5 f^^co^Teo v  To 

Tov  TotouToV  \£fi£/is  \efi£/V  [n.evTOl  fioyj- 

d(c.v }  2AX5  ooc/e  \he/V  ^>dreov/  05  ft-' civ  \tu  - 

^pf)  h~*i  ^  ^4r^/ , 

The  paradox  begins  with  the  only  mention  of  the  term  To  f*^— 


d<*^uoS  oj  .  This  is  again  puzzling  if  one  takes  T&  jLCY)dd/U.£s> 

to  be  the  subject  of  these  paradoxes  as  Cornford  does.  Since  Plato 

N  \  ■>/ 

passes  on  immediately  to  the  expression  TO  cxv  ,  and  uses  it 
throughout  the  paradoxes,  it  seems  reasonable  to  take  it  to  be  their  sub¬ 
ject;  and  to  understand  the  initial  use  of  To  Ov  as  for 

intensifying  effect. 

>  ,  t 

The  force  of  trf  1  cbefieiV  in  the  next  two  points  is  taken  by 
all  interpreters  to  be  referential.  Thus,  one  cannot  make  reference  to 


■ 
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N  N  ~>f 

one  of  the  things  that  are  with  Tt>  ;  if  one  cannot  make  ref- 

V  7/ 

erence  to  To  av  ,  one  cannot  make  reference  to  something. 

This  step  involves  a  use  of  the  naming  assumption.  Reference 
to  a  thing  which  is  cannot  be  accomplished  by  means  of  a  name  which 

\  V  )/  ^ 

belies  its  nature.  Tt>  f*-*)  &V  cannot  be  the  name  of  To>  o>/  .  There 
can  be  no  doubt  at  this  stage  that  the  expressions  to  and 

To  av  are  existential,  since  otherwise  no  impossibility  would  arise. 
There  is,  for  instance,  no  impossibility  in  speaking  of  what  is  a  horse 
as  what  is  not  a  cow. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  this  step  precedes  the  entail  - 

V  V  7/  \  / 

ment  To  <rv  ->  ti  .  In  fact,  it  is  part  of  the  justification 
for  that  step  as  the  next  lines  prove.  The  expression  77  is  always 
used  of  beings  {  &rf  ovri  ).  If  something  does  not  exist,  then  it  is 
not  something,  Plato  argues.  This  point  is  in  direct  contradiction  to 
Owen's  contention  that  not  to  be  for  Plato,  even  in  this  argument,  is 
just  not  to  be  something.  It  looks  rather,  from  the  order  of  the  argu¬ 
ment,  as  though  Plato  thinks  that  if  something  does  not  exist  then  it 
cannot  be  something.  There  is  an  entailment  here. 

The  next  two  speeches  seem  to  belong  properly  to  the  second 
paradox.  The  issue  of  number  is  not  followed  up  here. 

With  the  first  of  these  lines  (237D6  -  7)  however,  an  obscurity 
is  introduced  which  is  picked  up  at  the  next  stage  (237E1  -  2).  If 
someone  says  something  he  says  some  one  thing.  He  who  says  not  some¬ 
thing  must  say  nothing.  The  obscurity  is  in  the  use  of")^^/vr  together 
with  the  absence  of  some  expression  indicating  quotation  marks  (like 
"Tocrro  fiyjp above).  So  on  the  one  hand  the  lines  may  be  read: 

1)  If  someone  says  "something"  he  says  what  is  equivalent  to  "some  one 
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thing:;  if  he  says  "not  something"  he  says  "nothing". 

On  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  read: 

2)  If  someone  says  something  (i.e.,if  something  was  said)  then  he  says 
some  one  thing  (i.e.,  some  one  thing  was  said);  if  he  says  not  some¬ 
thing  (i.e.,  if  it  is  not  the  case  that  something  was  said)  then  he 
says  nothing  (nothing  was  said). 

If  these  two  readings  are  deliberately  confused,  then  the  puzzle  is 
simply  specious. 

There  is,  however,  a  third  reading  which  makes  the  transition: 

3)  If  someone  says  "something"  he  speaks  of  something;  if  he  says  "not 
something"  he  speaks  of  nothing. 

This  third  possibility  derives  its  plausibility  again  from  the 
naming  assumption.  "Something"  is  properly  the  name  of  some  one  thing, 
"not  something"  is  the  name  of  nothing.  This  permits  Plato  to  derive 
his  conclusion  non-speciously .  He  who  speaks  of  nothing  does  not  speak, 

*S  \  \  / 

for  if  To  and  jUr^  Ti  are  the  names  of  nothing  they  are  not 

names  at  all.  In  the  last  two  lines  this  is  driven  home  by  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  <p&^e&Oo i/  ,  uttering,  from  v  ,  speaking.  All  that  is 

accomplished  with  the  expressions  7D Hv  and  jLcq  ti  is  utter¬ 
ance;  since  they  cannot  be  used  to  speak  of  anything,  nothing  is  said. 

This  puzzle  does  resemble  the  problem  at  Theaetetus  183  -  189. 
Speaking  and  opining  are  there  compared  to  seeing,  touching  and  hearing. 
Saying  or  believing  something  false  is  compared  to  failing  to  touch,  see, 
or  hear  anything. 

Two  things  mark  off  this  puzzle  from  the  Theaetetus  tbrepiV. 
First,  in  the  Theaetetus  Plato  does  not  show  himself  sensitive  to  the 
use  of  words  as  the  medium  of  speech  or  opinion.  The  analogy  shows  that 
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speaking  and  thinking  are  simply  taken  to  have  direct  objects;  neither 
the  correspondence  assumption  nor  the  naming  assumption  need  be  invoked 
when  the  analogy  is  adopted.  But,  secondly,  the  Theaetetus  passage 
differs  from  the  237C  -  E  puzzle  insofar  as  they  are  on  different  levels. 
In  the  Theaetetus  paradox  false  speech  and  false  opinion  are  impossible, 
just  as  nothing  is  accomplished  when  nothing  is  seen,  heard  or  touched. 
Whereas  in  the  Sophi st  passage  the  problem  is  not  one  for  the  person 
who  says  something  false;  it  is  for  us  who  wish  to  characterize  what  he 
did.  This  is  made  clear  in  the  Stranger's  conclusion  (237E5): 


fy)  >  &b\/  oo&e  Tauro  6o^yjpp>)'r£c>\/ ~To  t&v  toi- 

outov  f^evt  \e%eiv  p^vrot  pryjJevf  lA\yooJe 

<f><&T£oV/  OS  ?£tT/  Sv  . 


It  is  we  who  are  in  difficulties;  the  sophist  may  say  what  he  pleases, 
while  the  accusation  that  it  was  false  eludes  us. 

I  shall  conclude  my  examination  of  this  passage  by  summarizing 
what  is  at  variance  with  the  views  of  the  commentators  discussed  earlier. 
First,  against  Owen,  I  conclude  that  the  two  puzzles  discussed  are 
really  existence  puzzles.  The  first  is  clearly  so,  since  no  paradox 
arises  unless  *r&  yu^  o u  £vct\  is  interpreted  existentially.  In 
the  second,  the  argumentation  would  seem  to  proceed  from  an  existential 
interpretation  of  td  /Urjcrv  to  the  entailment  ytojr/ rather  than  the 
other  way  around.  But  for  Owen's  claim  that  the  paradoxes  are  not  exist¬ 
ential  to  go  through  7^  yu -yj  iw  may  never  be  interpreted  existentially. 
Thus,  his  view  requires  that  the  problem  all  along  must  be  with  pjrj  7/  . 
This  does  not  seem  to  be  so. 

Neither  Owen  nor  Moravcsik  seem  able  to  come  to  terms  with  the 

_  ,  >  x  ft 

use  of  the  expression  Top^yjov  as  a  characterization  of  falsehood. 
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For  both  interpretations  the  problem  is  settled  at  another  level:  for 
Owen  the  problem  is  solved  when  Plato  gives  an  adequate  account  of 
sentence  negation,  for  Moravcsik  it  is  settled  when  another  sense  of 
the  verb  "to  be"  is  marked  off.  But  the  real  problem  in  these  paradoxes 
is  not  with  sentence  negation,  or  the  negation  of  the  verb  "to  be"  in 
sentences  but  with  the  characterization  of  false  sentences  as  saying 

v  \  7/ 

To  /U>j  crv  .  if  the  problem  is  recognized  to  be  at  the  level  of  char- 
acterization ,  whereby  TO  &v  is  not  shorthand  for  what  the  false 
speaker  said,  but  what  we  would  say  about  what  he  said,  then  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  the  reductive  machinery  which  will  turn  it  to  a  problem  about 
negation  can  be  set  in  operation. 

Finally,  Cornford's  position  seems  unsatisfactory  for  the 
reasons  already  adduced. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Owen's  powerful  interpretative  tool, 
the  Parity  Assumption,  may  be  turned  now  not  only  against  Cornford's 
position  and  Moravcsik' s  position,  but  even  against  his  own.  For  if 
the  paradoxes  can  be  shown  to  be  existential,  there  can  be  no  setting 
aside  of  one  sense  of  "is"  or  "being".  The  Parity  Assumption  would 
dictate  that  existence  and  non-existence  now  require  equal  investigation. 

2.2.6  An  Interpretation  of  the  Paradox  at  238A  -  239B 

This  puzzle,  like  the  236E  -  239B  paradox  which  immediately 
precedes  it,  is  concerned  with  our  predicament  in  trying  to  explain 

what  the  sophist  says  when  he  says  something  false.  It  centers  around 

v  \  >/ 

the  attribution  of  number  to  To  av  when  it  is  spoken  of  in  the 
singular  or  plural  with  a  singular  or  plural  verb  and  when  it  is  refer¬ 


red  to  as  "it". 
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The  principle  which  generates  the  puzzle  is  contained  in 
these  lines  (238A6  -  7,  9  -  10): 


Tu>  juev  ¥>*TI  7TOO  Tfpo6^6VO/T>  a(v  ~Tf  Tc^v 


&ST60V  %T£f>OV) 


JLcyj  OvT/  cfiz.  T/  To^V  & VTcJV  jjjOcL  ~ 

ve69<Ji  cJuvdrov  6'vbUj 

It  is  possible  to  attribute  {-TT/Dod>ftffrv£<&&t  )  something 
which  is  to  something  which  is;  it  is  not  possible  to  attribute  some¬ 
thing  which  is  to  something  which  is  not. 

The  way  the  principle  is  stated  makes  it  clear  that  there  is 

>/  ^ 

no  alternative  to  taking  O/  and  Crnfcli  to  be  existential.  Being  is  a 
precondition  of  attribution;  the  non-existence  of  a  subject  rules  out 
attribution.  This  is  once  again  to  deny  Owen's  claim  that  the  paradoxes 
are  only  "apparently  existential". 

The  Stranger  prepares  to  apply  the  principle  with  the  addition 
of  the  premise:  number  is  a  thing  which  is.  Again,  there  seems  no 
other  way  of  taking  this  than  existentially:  number  exists.  This  is 

reinforced  by  Theaetetus'  next  line: 

etnyo  ftr  AW/  S/\\o  -r/  Qeriov  cSs  ^ 

The  argument  continues: 

/Asrj  2>v7W  juZv  €rrei<)Xv  \(^cofAjtv 
oo  rfXyjQos  \tfi^eipoo/U£v  cjotS/uou  TfiocxS- 
Ti  av  dL  ^  'cjod  oo  ~7o  ev  ctuj 

The  notion  of  attribution  employed  in  these  lines  and  in  the 
principle  which  generates  the  paradox  is  not  straightforward.  I  am 
translating  the  four  words  TT^ooa^t^vesQch  (from  238A6  and  9), 

7Tpcx5j>epet\/  (238B4),  npoSTidevAf  (238C1)  and  TTjQOSc/pfjJiTPeiV 

(238C6)  as  "attribute".  Cornford  uses  "attach"  for  t 
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-vrpo<!><$tsf>efv  ,  and  rt/x>6^yxyrT6*v  ,  and  "attribute"  for  TjOo&rt  - 
&evct/  .  The  difficulty  is  that  neither  attachment  not  attribution 
seem  to  be  involved  in  saying  To  /U.-> )  2ry  in  the  singular  or  T^ 

7/ 

c>vT<^"  in  the  plural.  For  while  it  is  true  that  the  concept  of  number 
is  employed  in  using  singular  and  plural  forms,  it  is  at  a  different 
level  from  the  level  of  assertion.  Saying  7^  ov  in  the  singular 
ought  not  to  be  analysed  in  the  same  way  as  saying  that  T&  /-c ^  is 
one  is  analysed.  This  perception  is  not  one  that  I  am  suggesting  Plato 
has,  however.  Its  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  Plato  cannot  be 
aware  of  it  because  of  the  framework  of  his  theory  of  language  as  laid 
out  in  Chapter  One.  Every  element  of  language  is  potentially  false. 

Even  names  contain  descriptions  of  the  thing  names.  Plato  does  not 
really  have  a  distinction  between  the  naming  relation  and  description 
or  attribution,  since  the  naming  relation  turns  out  to  be  dependent  on 
describing.  The  expression  To  /udj  arv  is  not  a  sentence  so  we  might  be 
inclined  to  think  that  it  makes  or  contains  no  attribution.  But  on 
Plato's  account  referential  or  putatively  referential  expressions  like 

N  \7/ 

ov  must  attribute  to  be  referential  at  all. 

This  part  of  the  argument  concludes:  in  attributing  number  to 
not-being  we  violate  the  principle  that  a  being  (TV  ~o\stcov  at 

238A9;  llv  at  238C6)  should  not  be  attributed  to  not-being.  So  not- 
being  is  inconceivable,  inexpressible,  unspeakable,  irrational. 


The  line  fragment 


duv+ToV 


Opbu!)^ 


*?/ 

oure 


dioL  - 


' 


* 
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-v&Y[Bl\yd  /  To  ck/  dura  m6  oturo 


presents  a  difficulty  for 


interpretation.  Cornford  translates  it  as  "that  which  just  simply  is 

A-  ?/ 


not"  and  finds  in  it  therefore  an  echo  of  "TO  JLo'jdol <7V. 

His  interpretation  is  the  same  for  T^  juoy  oV  oiur<o  Kd&dlrTo  as 
it  was  for  To  &->/  —  wi th  these  expressions  Plato  is 

marking  off  an  illegitimate  notion  of  not-being.9  I  have  already 
pointed  out  the  problem  with  this  view,  that  it  violates  the  Parity 
Assumption. 

But  why  does  Plato  speak  of  To  /l 07  ov  diuTo  KoldotLm  ? 
I  think  it  serves  to  emphasize  the  nature  of  the  predicament:  even  the 
grammatical  form  of  the  expression  7t>  /u^^j  reveals  an  attribute, 
which  is  just  what  to  cannot  have.  There  can  be  no  form  of 

expression  nor  any  thought10  which  corresponds  to  To  /urr)  °crv  oLvTV 
KolO  durZ)  without  doing  this,  so  we  can  neither  speak  nor  think  of 
it. 


At  this  point  the  first  stage  of  the  problem  has  been  fully 
enunciated:  we  have  been  given  a  principle  which  is  violated  whenever 

N  > 

the  expression  7 o  m/  is  uttered.  This  part  of  the  argument 

appears  to  rely  on  the  results  of  the  previous  paradox.  What  makes  the 
principle  intuitive  is  the  equation  of  To  with  nothing  (237E). 

It  is  obviously  inappropriate  to  try  to  describe  nothing  -  this  is  the 
intuitiveness  of  Plato's  principle.  The  application  of  the  principle 
takes  us  further:  saying  "nothing"  in  some  sense  describes  nothing 
since  singularity  is  thereby  attributed  to  nothing.  So  "nothing"  should 
not  be  said. 

The  second  stage  of  the  argument  of  this  passage  is  where 
genuine  paradox  is  introduced.  The  statement  of  the  principle  and  its 
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application  at  stage  one  involved  saying  To  jucvj  ere  .  But  it  was 
precisely  that  which  was  forbidden  by  the  argument. 

oujev  de 7  to  6dcf>^repov  ev  euoi  6f<one/v. 

7  >  A  .  >  C  J  /")  t  J  7/  *  <  \  7/ 

co  /uev  Yelp  LrnovtLLtvos  oore  evo<  oore. 
Teov  rroWcov^ro jun^ov  c Jetv  u ere^e/vy  c^or/ 
re  KoU  vuv  OuTu>S  fcv'  eCtrro  To  per) 

ov  jpey)  • 

Saying  "you  cannot  talk  about  nothing"  is  talking  about  nothing.  So 
this  will  be  something  that  you  cannot  forbid.  The  passage  ends: 

/  /  -v  t  C  A  \ 

toutou  \eflco coe,  tTcIVtos  ^toM- 

\<rv  TTcivoUjoyoS  e?s  chrofov  o  6o<f>t<i>Tr}^To- 
i rov  XofTcJc/edvietv. 

(239C6  -  7) 

The  sophist  is  again  seen  as  the  opponent.  He  reduces  those 
who  would  seek  to  classify  him  to  inarticulateness;  the  argument  is  his, 
and  what  it  shows  is  the  impossibility  of  correctly  describing  false 
speaking. 

What  is  the  connection  of  this  paradox  with  false  speaking? 

For  this  paradox  as  for  the  last  one,  the  connection  is  in  the  lines  at 
236E4  -  237A4: 

fip  p”°vTd-^pv 

OsfTLOS  Gii/cC/  KoCi  couto  (pCJerKd  - 

J  J  ~>  \  #  N  '  ,r\  V  / 

Utvov  €.v*vTi&\oYicL  Lev)  <Suve\t&ocLl  TJAvrdL~ 

s9s  ~  /  v  1  /  '  /\/  < 

tTcLS/v,  co  OedtrvtTt,  XoLA £ rro v.  Tero X eoj o 

yopos  Oirros  unoQh6&cli  To  per)  OV  tfVdi . 

The  problem  is  again  not  one  for  the  ordinary  speaker  or,  for  that 
matter,  for  the  sophist,  but  for  the  philosopher  who  attempts  to  classi¬ 
fy  what  is  said  as  true  or  false.  It  is  the  incoherence  of  the  terms  of 
classification  which  is  here  being  proven. 

Thus,  I  maintain  that  neither  this  paradox  nor  the  last  one 
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are  about  the  falsity  of  sentences  which  have  non-existent  subjects  as 
in  Owen's  example:  "The  elves  interrupt  my  typing."11  They  arise 
because  Plato  is  taking  on  the  characterization  of  falsehood  as  saying 
“7^0  OV  .  In  the  first  paradox  what  is  driven  home  is  the  equation 

of  this  characterization  with  saying  nothing.  In  the  first  stage  of  the 
second  paradox  it  is  argued  that  the  expression  To  ov'  belies 
itself  since  it  attributes  unity  to  nothing.  In  the  second  stage  it  is 
argued  that  the  argument  given  in  the  first  stage  is  incoherent  since 
the  proof  it  offers  makes  use  of  the  very  expression  the  use  of  which 
it  forbids. 

I  would  like  to  examine  the  connection  which  Plato  sees 
between  being  and  being  one,  or  being  and  being  some  one  thing.  It  is 
important  to  do  so  because  a  whole  cluster  of  interpretive  claims  rest 
upon  taking  this  connection  in  a  certain  way.  The  most  immediately 
relevant  of  these  interpretive  claims  is  Owen's  view  that  the  paradoxes 
discussed  in  this  chapter  depend  upon  a  special  misunderstanding  of  the 
negation  of  the  (incomplete  sense  of)  the  verb  "to  be"  whereby  To 
ov  becomes  equated  with  not  being  anything  or  not  being  (even)  one 
thing.  The  problem  of  the  paradoxes,  it  is  suggested,  does  not  rest 
upon  difficulties  with  negating  the  verb  in  its  existential  sense.  This 

claim,  in  turn,  rests  upon  a  deeper  thesis,  that  for  Plato,  to  be  is  to 

v  \  ?/ 

be  something.  Plato's  problems  with  To  ^07  <?>/  arise  within  a  logic 

1 9 

without  existential  qualification,  it  is  maintained.  In  the  238A 

paradox  the  special  candidate  for  "being  something"  was  "being  one"  - 
and  this  had  been  mentioned  before  at  237D6  -  7.  This  position  has 
already  been  disputed. 

I  think  that  there  is  an  interesting  view  revealed  in  these 
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paradoxes  about  oneness  or  unity,  one  which  conflicts  with  another  set 
of  claims  which  have  been  made  about  Plato's  progress  in  the  Sophist. 
These  claims  are  those  of  Ryle  in  "Plato's  Parmenides".13  The  view  is 
that  in  the  Sophist  the  conclusion  of  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  argument 
in  the  second  part  of  the  Parmenides  is  embedded  in  a  theory.  The 
reductio  argument  goes  to  show  that  the  concept  one  and  its  opposite 
many  are  incomplete.  In  the  Sophist  it  is  held,  Plato  builds  a  theory 
to  account  for  incomplete  concepts  and  their  linguistic  analogue, 
incomplete  predication.  So  the  view  that  "one"  is  complete  is  given  up. 
I  also  wish  to  dispute  this  position. 

As  I  have  said,  I  think  that  this  passage  (238A  -  239D) 
reveals  an  interesting  insight  into  Plato's  view  of  "one".  But  the  view 
revealed  here  is  not  the  one  attributed  to  him  by  Ryle.  "One"  is  taken 
to  be  the  name  of  an  entity,  a  being,  that  is,  of  a  number.  That  is 
what  permits  in  this  puzzle  the  assumption  that  saying  "x  is  one"  is  a 
case  of  attributing  something  which  is  to  something  else.  Numbers  are 
attributes,  part  of  the  character  of  a  thing  or  group  of  things. 

As  I  have  already  said,  this  view  is  a  corollary  of  the  naming 
assumption.  The  word  "one"  is  the  name  of  a  number.  When  it  is  said 
that  x  is  one,  in  turn,  the  correspondence  assumption  demands  that  this 
sentence  find  a  correlate  in  nature:  a  thing  x  and  its  attribute 
oneness. 

Ryle  has  suggested  that  in  the  Sophist  Plato  came  to  see  the 
flaw  in  this  view.  The  problem  is  that  such  activities  as  counting  do 
not  receive  sufficient  metaphysical  underpinning  if  "one"  is  thought  to 
be  a  complete  concept.  For  example,  if  asked  to  count  the  number  of 
things  on  my  desk,  mere  knowledge  of  the  number  sequence  will  not  be 
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sufficient  for  me  to  undertake  the  task.  Whereas,  if  I  am  asked  to 
count  the  number  of  books  on  my  desk,  knowing  not  only  the  number  se¬ 
quence,  but  also  what  I  am  to  count  makes  it  possible  for  me  to  succeed. 
What  Ryle  maintains  that  Plato  came  to  see  is  that  we  must  have  such 
concepts  as  "book"  before  we  can  count.  Further,  it  is  "book"  not  "one" 
which  individuates  a  set  of  things  on  my  desk. 

What  makes  the  238A  paradox  puzzling  is  precisely  a  violation 
of  the  revised  view  of  "oneness"  which  Ryle  attributes  to  Plato  in  the 
Sophist.  The  assumption  is  that  a  thing  which  exists  will  be  one.  A 
thing  which  does  not  exist  will  not  be  one,  but  in  speaking  of  it  as 
"a  thing  which  does  not  exist"  we  already  attribute  oneness  to  it.  Just 
in  speaking  of  it  in  the  singular  we  have  made  this  attribution.  There 

X  A  7/ 

is  no  way  in  which  we  can  speak  of  To  juyj  asf  without  speaking  of  it 
as  one  thing.  Even  our  conclusion  that  it  is  irrational,  inexpressible, 
and  unspeakable  cannot  be  drawn  without  making  a  mistake,  i.e.,  identi¬ 
fying  it  as  one  thing. 

If  Ryle  were  right  about  Plato's  revised  view  of  "one"  in  the 
Sophi st  then  this  paradox  is  set  up  in  misleading  terms.  For  the  para¬ 
dox  to  be  dissolved  it  would  be  necessary  for  Plato  to  make  his  new 
views  about  "one"  explicit  somewhere  in  the  dialogue.  But  this  is 
never  done. 

This  point  is  an  important  one  for  several  reasons.  First, 
it  establishes  something  about  any  resolution  of  the  paradox:  it  will 
not  be  enough  to  make  use  of  a  different  sense  of  "is"  to  resolve  it, 
for  the  paradox  relies  crucially  on  a  view  about  "one".  To  resolve  the 
paradox  it  will  be  necessary  either  (1)  to  revise  the  assumption  about 
"one"  which  makes  the  paradox  work,  or  (2)  establish  that  To  yU-»j  o>l  is 
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one  thing.  This  mitigates  against  the  views  of  Moravcsik,  Owen,  and 
Cornford.  Second,  if  it  is  found  that  the  view  about  "one"  is  not 
revised,  but  the  second  form  of  resolution  is  taken,  then  this  is  the 
foundation  of  an  argument  that  Plato  does  not  in  the  Sophist  form  the 
notion  of  an  incomplete  concept.  But  if  he  does  not  do  this  then  the 
interpretations  of  Owen  and  Moravcsik,  which  rely  crucially  on  this 
claim,  must  be  incorrect. 

In  the  section  which  follows  I  shall  discuss  what  I  take  to  be 
Plato's  resolution  to  the  paradoxes  of  236E  -  239D.  I  return  explicitly 
to  the  argument  against  Ryle's  claim  in  Chapter  4. 

2.2.7  The  Resolution  of  the  Paradoxes 

It  is  a  matter  of  general  agreement  among  the  interpreters 
discussed  that  the  paradoxes  236E  -  239D  find  final  resolution  at  263Aff 
It  is  thought  that  there  the  original  terms  of  the  puzzles  have  been 
given  up  with  the  recognition  that  speaking  is  not  just  uttering  names 
but  uttering  combination  of  nouns  and  verbs  (262D).  The  problem  of 
falsehood  does  not  center  around  failure  of  reference,  but  around 
incorrect  attribution  or  combination.  At  the  same  time,  the  problem  of 
falsehood  is  no  longer  tied  up  with  existence  or  non-existence.  Just  as 
speaking  gets  reformulated  not  as  uttering  names  but  making  attributions 

V  >/  N.  N  V 

so  To  os/  and  7 o  W  are  recognized  to  be  connective  expressions. 

N  N  7/ 

The  expression  To  OV  is  not  a  characterization  of  the  sentence 
"Theaetetus  flies"  as^  false  but  is  part  of  a  denial  that  Theaetetus 
flies. 

On  this  view,  the  puzzles  are  entirely  misleading.  Speaking 
is  mischaracterized  by  the  puzzles  as  the  utterance  of  names.  The  prob- 
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lem  of  false  attribution  is  mischaracterized  as  a  problem  involving  the 

\  \  >/ 

failure  of  reference  of  the  expression  To  j  ov  .  Finally,  the 
expression  To  ^cvjCN  is  misunderstood  as  the  negation  of  existence 
when  it  is  really  a  negative  connector. 

This  view  of  the  true  problem  abolishes  the  old  one  entirely. 
The  problem  of  characterizing  a  false  statement  is  given  up  in  favour 
of  providing  an  analysis  of  wherein  it  is  false.  Thus,  the  problem  at 

263,  it  is  maintained,  is  not  to  understand  the  person  who  character- 

v  \  v 

lzes  the  false  sentence  "Theaetetus  flies"  as  'To  crv  ,  but  to 
understand  the  person  who  denies  that  Theaetetus  is  flying. 

I  disagree  with  this  interpretation  of  263A  ff.  In  any  case,  I 
also  disagree  that  the  puzzle  at  237  is  solved  there.  I  have  two 
reasons  for  thinking  this: 

1)  Too  little  is  done  between  237  and  263  for  a  re-statement  of  the 
puzzle  to  be  presupposed; 

2)  There  is  another  place,  257B  -  C,  where  the  puzzle  may  be  seen  to 
get  resolution  in  the  terms  in  which  it  was  originally  stated. 

With  reference  to  the  second  point:  as  the  puzzle  is  stated, 
the  problem  is  to  see  that  he  who  characterizes  what  the  sophist  said 
has  1)  succeeded  in  saying  anything  himself,  and  2)  allowed  that  some¬ 
thing  was  said  by  the  sophist.  The  problem  thus  centers  around  whether 

\  \  >/ 

the  expression  to  ov  has  a  referent. 

At  257B10  ff.  the  Stranger  says; 

OL>K  0(0  7J  \volvTtOV  OTotv  a(7ro<fio(6/S  \efr-jTo<i 
6 rj jicdi  fvti v,  t  toSouTos/  c/e 

JjlOVoV/  %rt  TU>V  Vo£\\cJV  77  /Urr)  v6fi(  To  H 

Kch  TO  OO  7TpoTi6ef*ev<K  Tcov  ttTloVToOV 


. 
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OVOJLUXTCOV J  /|SX\o v  dt  Tu>v  TIjOoifr/UclTcJV 
Wtoi  ctTT'Qv  KevjToU  Tck  £777^0£^OyCc6vot 

06TejDoV  rCfs  OlTTo<f>cL6t.c ^Cyv&jxdiTdL . 

This  passage  breaks  up  the  fatal  set  of  equivalences:  To 

X  Jt  X  /  .  /  . 

h' V  ^  =  hi  Tt  =  h'*V'ey'  •  is  claimed  that  does  not  have 
the  force  of  signifying  {<5>j^cpL/vC:/\/  )  the  opposite,  but  indicates 
(  yurv^vc'e/  )  something  different.  So  even  if  ^crv  =  jL^-yj  x/ 

X  N  ->/  j  f  \  / 

this  still  does  not  yield  To  /^rvj  av  =  ^ryjae^y  since  Tt  is 

not  equivalent  to  .  (It  may  even  be  the  case  that  Plato  has 

restored  usage  to  as  a  word  signifying  not  nothing  but  T7 

TCO\/  o ). 


It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  interpreters  who  find  the  puzzle 
of  237  essentially  misleading  as  a  statement  of  the  problem  of  falsehood, 
do  not  interpret  this  passage  in  this  way.  Again,  I  must  leave  a 
detailed  examination  of  the  passage  to  the  next  chapter.  All  I  wish  to 
establish  here  is  that  this  passage  may  be  interpreted  in  this  way,  and 
when  it  is  so  interpreted,  it  solves  the  puzzle  and  at  the  same  time 
retains  its  terms.  If  the  problem  is  to  find  a  referent  for  to  yicrj  cn  , 
it  is  here  suggested  how  this  may  be  done.  To  crv  does  not  signify 
the  opposite  of  to  ov  ,  but  something  different. 

With  reference  to  the  first  criticism  made  above  of  the  re¬ 
ceived  opinion  about  the  resolution  of  the  puzzles:  I  said  that  not 
enough  is  done  between  237  and  263  for  us  to  see  that  the  old  puzzles 
have  been  abolished  in  favour  of  a  new  problem.  The  old  puzzles  were 
concerned  with  characterizing  false  statements  as  saying  to  cv  . 

The  new  problem  is  with  negative  predication:  denying  that  Theaetetus 
flies.  One  would,  therefore,  expect  Plato  to  give  up  on  his  concern  for 
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\  \  v 

the  reference  of  I'o  av  in  favour  of  the  analysis  of  negative 
sentences.  Yet  the  problem  of  reference  is  recurrent;  it  comes  up  not 
only  in  the  passage  at  257B  but  at  258B,  258C,  258E,  259A,  260B,  260D, 
etc.  Indeed,  the  characterization :  saying  something  flase  is  saying 

\  \  7/ 

To  <jv  recurs  in  the  very  passage  which  is  supposed  to  solve  the 
radically  re-formulated  problem.  At  263B9  the  line: 

Tc*.  yUoy  Oi/T  >o^Ool  HvTcL  'X&fte/ . 

may  be  translated  as  repeating  the  formulation: 

It  (the  false  sentence)  says  -7 ’ol  UrCj 
as  being.  '  ' 

At  the  same  time,  no  analysis  of  sample  negative  sentences  of  the  type 
"Theaetetus  is  not  flying"  is  ever  offered. 

At  this  point,  competing  interpretations  of  the  resolution  of 
the  paradoxes  cannot  be  finally  adjudicated.  I  have  offered  an  alterna¬ 
tive  to  the  received  view  here.  My  alternative  is  that  the  paradoxes 
are  resolved  in  the  same  terms  in  which  they  are  set  up  --  as  problems 
of  the  reference  of  the  characterizing  expression  to  ytoj  <*/  .  I  leave 
showing  that  this  is  the  only  alternative  available,  that  the  terms  in 
which  the  puzzles  are  set  are  not  shifted  to  a  problem  about  negative 
predication,  to  more  detailed  analysis  in  Chapter  3,  where  I  take  up  the 
passages  257B  ff. 

2.3  239D  -  240C 
2.3.1  Introduction 

Only  one  puzzle  is  brought  out  in  this  part  of  the  dialogue. 

It  seems  to  have  a  different  subject  from  the  puzzles  already  discussed. 
Here  the  problem  seems  to  be  with  a  characterization  of  image-making  in 
general,  the  sophist  having  been  identified  as  an  image-maker  in  the 
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conclusion  of  the  divisions.  In  the  previous  paradoxes  the  problem  was 
with  a  specific  characterization  of  speaking  falsely:  Tb 

eV  .  The  question  is:  what  are  these  images  which  the  sophist 
produces:  At  239D  ff.  Theaetetus  gives  the  commonsensical  reply  that 
images  occur  in  nature  as  well  as  being  the  products  of  art.  For 
instance,  images  appear  in  water  and  mirrors,  as  well  as  painting  and 
sculpture.  The  sophist,  acting  again  as  the  adversary,  is  unwilling  to 
allow  any  commonsense  assurance  that  there  are  such  things  as  images. 

He  demands  an  account  of  what  they  are.  The  account  which  Theaetetus 
gives  leads  on  to  the  difficulty. 

I  take  it  that  this  problem  has  greater  generality  than  the 
previous  puzzles,  since  what  is  challenged  is  an  account  not  only  of 
false  speaking  but  of  speaking  altogether,  as  well  as  other  forms  of 
image-making.  I  conclude  this  from  the  range  of  Theaetetus'  examples. 

It  coheres  with  the  account  of  speaking  given  in  the  Cratyl us ,  where 
the  picture  analogy  with  speaking  occurs  side  by  side  with  the  tool 
analogy.  It  also  coheres  with  Plato's  discussion  of  the  poet's  art  in 
Book  X  and  elsewhere  of  the  Republ ic,  where  the  poet  is  accused  not  only 
of  leading  the  minds  of  potential  guardians  away  from  luminous  reality 
by  the  production  of  third-hand  images. 

I  shall  begin  with  a  discussion  of  the  puzzle.  Then  I  shall 
set  my  interpretation  against  the  interpretation  of  Owen.  Finally,  I 
shall  again  set  up  what  I  think  is  Plato's  resolution  of  the  problem. 

2.3.2  The  Paradox  239D  -  240C 

Theaetetus  answers  the  sophist's  challenge  at  240A9: 

77  oj  jytvty  £/JcS\ov  7dy  j><x7/uev 
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€iV<*i 


yuoi^cfcvov 


V  ^ t  To  77/00$  Tol\>jGi\SOV  d«f>co- 
±T£fO\S  To  t  ovTOV  j 


He  defines  an  image  as  another  thing  of  the  same  sort  copies  from  the 
real  thing.  The  argument  proceeds: 


4 Tefov  <)e  Xoye/^  to/outov  ^d\>j&t\/ovf 
■yj  err/  Tivt  To  Toioutov  6/rr£$  j 
ooJdifA-co s  ^oCX^&ivov  ^6  f  ot\\  9  eoiKc>s 
^4  v . 


1)  "of  the  same  sort"  signifies  not  another  real  thing,  but  a  likeness. 

ccpdL  To  oCXvjB*  vow  £Svr6t>5  ov  \t^co\r? 

2)  One  means  by  "real"  what  really  is. 

T#  )  To  yuTH  o(\yjBivoV  cAp  *  CvdvTiov 

k^BoOs, 


3)  The  not  real  is  the  opposite  of  the  real  i.e.,  really  is  not. 

7  V  >\  >/  v  '  v  >  • 

t>UK  OVr^5  OV  A4'V6r/5  TO  €OIKO^J 

eYrrep  dilrro  yu-*^  oOo^SWov  \pe^$ . 


4)  It  follows  that  a  likeness  or  an  image  really  is  not. 


otXX' 
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OUKOUV 
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ou/<  ov  * 

\  / 

IV  Afe-^Q 


^|V  TTdOS  . 

^eoOs  y*.  *jjs. 

‘tl'A'yjv  y  e/^cov 

yf  "it  ’  "  y  \  *7/ 

0V7X05  6677  v  01/7105 
yUeV  t/Ac'oVpi.j 
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But  5)  it  is  in  some  sense  since  it  really  is  a  likeness.  The  sophist 
has  forced  us  to  contradict  ourselves,  admitting  on  the  one  hand 
that  an  image  is  not  real,  and  on  the  other  hand  asserting  that  it 

is  real,  insofar  as  it  is  a  real  likeness.  We  have  come  into  con- 
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flict  against  Parmenides'  prohibition  against  the  third 
way  again  admitting  that  what  really  is  not,  really  is. 

I  would  like  to  begin  my  analysis  of  this  argument  by  locat¬ 
ing  what  I  see  as  a  fatal  mistake.  I  would  not  like  to  attribute  to 
Plato  a  recognition  of  this  as  a  mistake.  On  the  contrary,  I  think 
that  in  bringing  the  paradox  to  resolution,  Plato  continues  to  make  the 
mistake. 

Conflict  is  supposed  to  arise  when  we  recognize  that  an  image 
of  e.g.,  a  pot  is  not  a  real  pot,  although  it  is  a  real  image.  But  I 
think  that  we  must  just  fail  to  see  that  there  is  conflict  here  unless 
a  mistaken  assumption  is  brought  to  bear.  This  assumption  is  made 
explicit  as  a  premise  of  the  argument:  2)  one  means  by  "real",  what 
really  is.  We  appear  to  have  a  choice  in  the  interpretation  of  this 
premise,  and  it  is  this  ambiguity  which,  I  contend,  lends  it  its  plausi¬ 
bility.  On  the  one  hand  we  may  interpret  it  as  meaning:  by  "a  real 
pot"  one  means  the  same  as  what  one  means  by  "what  really  is  a  pot". 

On  the  other  hand  one  may  interpret  it  as  meaning:  by  "a  real  pot"  one 
means  the  same  as  what  one  means  by  "a  pot  which  really  is".  If  we  take 
the  first  option,  however,  and  follow  through  with  the  argument,  we 
still  fail  to  see  conflict.  For,  prima  facie,  there  is  no  more  conflict 
between:  this  really  is  not  a  pot,  but  nevertheless  really  is  an  image 
of  a  pot,  than  there  is  between:  this  is  not  a  real  pot,  but  is,  never¬ 
theless,  a  real  image  of  a  pot.  On  the  other  hand  the  second  option 
does  yield  conflict.  The  conflict  is  between  the  contention,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  this  (image)  really  is,  and  on  the  other,  that  this  (image) 
really  is  not. 
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My  view,  then,  is  that  the  source  of  conflict  in  the  paradox 
is  a  mistaken  handling  of  the  word  "real".  I  think  that  Plato  takes  it 
to  be  the  case  that  having  said  that  something  is  real,  we  have  said 
something  about  it;  we  have  said  what  its  ontological  status  is.  In 
fact,  there  is  evidence,  for  example,  in  the  Republic14  that  Plato  does 
think  this.  In  this  argument,  however,  we  are  led  to  believe  this, 
rather  by  a  fallacious  move,  than  by  the  presentation  of  positive  doc¬ 
trine.  What  the  fallacious  move  is,  I  have  already  mentioned  above: 
the  Stranger  leads  Theaetetus  on  from  the  formulation  "a  real  x"  to  the 
formulation  "an  x  which  really  is." 

The  proper  criticism  of  this  argument  is  clear.  We  should 
reject  the  underlying  assumption  that  "real"  is  a  word  that  can  stand 
on  its  own,  on  a  par  with  "pot".  We  should  urge  with  Austin1^  that 
"real"  is  a  trouser  word  that  gets  its  meaning  from  the  context  in  which 
it  is  used.  Thus  we  understand  what  a  real  pot  is  in  contrast  to  a 
mirror-image  of  a  pot,  a  picture  of  a  pot,  or  an  artificial  pot.  Simi¬ 
larly,  we  understand  what  a  real  man  is  in  contrast  to  a  weakling,  a 
fictional  character,  a  robot,  or  a  picture.  The  point  is  that  we  do  not 
understand  what  a  real  thing  is,  in  isolation  from  a  context  which 
provides  a  range  of  alternatives. 

However,  if  we  allow  the  mistaken  supposition  that  to  say  some¬ 
thing  is  real  is  to  say  something  about  its  ontological  status,  then  to 
say  that  something  is  not  real  will  come  to  seem  very  peculiar  indeed, 
given  the  equivalence  asserted  by  Plato  in  2),  that  to  say  that  some¬ 
thing  is  real  is  to  say  that  it  really  is.  If,  as  well,  we  take  on  3), 
the  not  real  is  the  opposite  of  the  real,  then  we  find  that  anything 
which  is  not  real  really  is  not.  This  our  old  friend  To 
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•>/  . 

oV  .  But  again  we  find  that  of  the  image  which  we  have  shown  is 
an  unreal  thing,  a  thing  which  really  is  not  and  in  no  way  is,  we  never¬ 
theless  want  to  say  that  it  is  real,  and  hence  that  it  really  is. 

Let  me  attempt  to  discuss  this  puzzle  in  terms  that  make  it 
seem  more  plausible  than  the  result  of  a  bad  argument.  The  best  way  to 
begin  is,  I  think,  to  contrast  the  roots  of  this  puzzle  with  the  roots 
of  the  puzzle  at  237D.  At  237D  the  picture  we  get  of  speaking  was  of 
an  accomplishment,  the  ingredients  of  which  were  an  action  (the  uttering 
of  words)  and  something  spoken  of.  What  is  demanded  is  that  in  virtue 
of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  action,  something  be  picked  out.  If  the 
nature  of  the  action  is  not  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  thing  to  be 
picked  out,  nothing  is  accomplished.  The  correspondence  assumption 
which  I  take  to  be  basic  to  this  puzzle,  fills  out  what  the  suitability 
of  the  action  to  the  thing  consists  in.  This  picture  of  speaking  is 
expressed  fully  in  the  Cratyl us ,  where  speaking  is  characterized  as  an 
action  like  other  actions  which  can  only  be  carried  out  with  the  use  of 
proper  instruments. 

In  the  puzzle  at  240,  however,  our  attention  shifts  from  cor¬ 
respondence  pictured  in  this  way,  to  correspondence  pictured  as  the  like¬ 
ness  between  a  thing  and  the  image  of  a  thing.  Speaking  is  here  thought 
of  as  an  action  having  an  intermediate  end,  namely  the  production  of  an 
image.  This  shift  of  focus  in  the  picture  of  speaking  brings  about  a 
different  sort  of  puzzle  from  the  puzzle  at  237D.  There  is  no  longer 
any  question  as  to  whether  something  was  said  at  all,  in  the  sense  of 
"thing  said"  which  is  like  "thing  grasped",  or  "thing  pointed  at". 

Rather,  the  question  becomes:  what  sort  of  thing  is  this  image,  or 
thing  said  (where  what  was  said  is  taken  to  be  the  image)?  For  it  is 
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not  a  real  thing.  But,  on  the  other  hand  it  was  something,  namely  a 

word  or  sentence.  So  it  must  be  real. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  terms  in  which  the  puzzle  is 

expressed  make  the  bond  between  speaking  and  image-making  explicit. 

Theaetetus  defines  £i<)<oXov  (image)  as:  Tot  TTpos  ToL\yj&tvov 

c uf>Oi oJ^l.(zvov  trtpcrt  toiootos/  _  "another  such  thing  fashioned  in 

the  likeness  of  the  real  one."  The  word  which  we  have  been  translating 

as  "real"  throughout  the  discussion,  o (V>)0/vo\/9  is  derived  from  CkXvi 
I  1 

.  Liddell  and  Scott  give  roughly  the  same  definitions  for  both 

words : 


-...  of  persons,  true,  sincere;  truthful, 

frank,  honest:  of  things,  real,  actual... 

-...  of  persons,  truthful,  honest:  of 

things,  real,  actual,  genuine... 17 

We  could  just  as  well  have  phrased  the  puzzle  in  terms  of 
truth  rather  than  reality.  The  same  Austinian  criticism  would  have  been 
appropriate.  For  "true"  used  in  the  translation  above  has  the  same 
sense  as  "real"  and  just  as  "real"  contrasts  with  "artificial",  "fic¬ 
tional",  etc.,  so  these  would  contrast  as  well  with  "true".  However 
"true"  as  well  allows  of  the  contrast  "false",  and  this  is  exploited  by 
the  paradox  in  the  same  steps  (substituting  "true"  for  "real"):  (240B) 

Str. :  And  by  the  true  one  you  mean  that  which 
really  is  (ovrto^&v  )? 

Th."  Exactly. 

Str.:  And  the  not  true  is  the  opposite  of  true? 

Th. :  Of  course. 

Str.:  That  which  is  like,  then,  you  say  does  not 
really  exist  if  you  say  it  is  not  true 

(  OUK  cS\ZTCc>5  &V  ) . 
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We  have  already  noted  that  Plato  in  the  two  preceding  paradoxes  used 
the  formula:  saying  to  ^07  c*/  ,  for  saying  what  is  false.  The  terms 
of  this  puzzle  simply  provide  a  further  rationale  for  the  formula.  If 
we  allow  the  equation  of  "true"  and  "real"  with  "being"  and  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  "true"  and  "real"  with  "untrue"  and  "unreal",  then  the  false, 
just  as  much  as  the  artificial,  the  fictional,  etc.,  becomes  subsumed 
under  "not-being". 

It  is  still  hard  to  find  this  puzzling.  We  must  find  a  meta¬ 
physical  background  which  makes  it  seem  anomalous.  However,  we  do  not 
have  far  to  look  to  find  that  background  in  the  Sophist.  The  upshot  of 
the  discovery  of  this  puzzle  is  that  the  Stranger  is  led  to  discuss  a 
number  of  theories  about  the  number  and  nature  of  reality.  The  movement 
of  the  argument  from  this  puzzle  to  these  theories  is  as  follows: 

1)  The  puzzle  results  in  the  difficulty  that  if  we  are  to  assert 
the  reality  of  speaking  and  speaking  falsely  we  must  assert 
the  forbidden  third  way  of  Parmenides  (241B). 

2)  The  Stranger  then  makes  it  clear  that  the  only  way  that  he  can 
see  out  of  this  position  is  to  undertake  a  refutation  of  the 
thesis  of  Parmenides  that  this  is  a  forbidden  way  (241D  -  E). 

3)  This  undertaking  involves  us  in  a  discussion  of  not  only  the 
theory  of  reality  (how  many  things  there  are  and  what  they  are 
like)  advanced  by  Parmenides,  but  also  other  theories  which 
are  similar  in  approach  (242C). 

4)  A  casual  examination  of  these  theories  shows  us  that  they  assume 
that  we  understand  certain  notions  such  as  separation  and  combina¬ 
tion  and  "the  unreal"  without  theoretical  explanation,  but  when 

we  take  a  close  look  at  these  notions  as  they  are  embedded  in  the 
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theories,  we  find  ourselves  perplexed  (243B). 

5)  Analogously  we  are  perplexed  when  we  ask  ourselves  whether  we 
understand  what  reality  is.  For  these  theories  assume  our 
understanding  of  the  word  "being"  without  examination.  But 
our  present  perplexity  about  not-being  leads  us  to  think  that 
perhaps  we  understand  what  is  meant  by  "being"  no  better. 

The  Stranger  then  looks  at  one  sort  of  theory,  the  sort  that 
proposes  that  all  the  things  that  really  exist,  are  two  (243D  -  E). 

Again,  he  makes  use  of  the  equivalence,  which  is  here  blatant,  of 
"really  exist"  and  "are  real",  to  ask  whether  when  these  people  say  that 
they  believe  that  each  of  these  things  is  real  they  mean  that  1)  "reality" 
is  the  name  of  some  third  thing,  or  2)  "reality"  is  the  name  of  one  of 
the  things,  or  3)  "reality"  is  the  name  of  both  of  the  things.  In  the 
first  case,  it  follows  as  a  consequence  that  the  theory  really  must  show 
that  there  are  three  things,  not  just  two,  in  the  second  and  third  case, 
it  appears  that  there  is  only  one.  The  consequence  of  an  application  of 
the  correspondence  assumption  is  that  "reality"  is  a  name.  It  must  then 
be  the  name  of  something,  either  of  some  third  thing  or  redundantly  of 
one  or  both  of  the  two.  But  if  it  is  the  name  of  both,  then  in  fact  the 
two  are  one,  since  if  reality  is  a  name  there  will  be  only  one  thing  that 
it  names  or  that  corresponds  to  it. 

A  point  is  here  being  made  about  the  position  of  such  a  cosmo¬ 
logical  theory  when  we  allow  that  language  has  revelatory  power.  The 
theory  disallows  all  the  usual  ways  of  speaking  about  things,  so  that 
when  we  talk  about  tables  and  chairs,  and  water  and  so  on,  the  theory 
would  disallow  that  we  are  revealing  the  natures  of  things  in  so  talking. 
However,  the  theory  is  itself  expressed,  and  indeed  is  a  theory  only 
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insofar  as  it  can  be  expressed.  And  one  of  the  things  that  the  theory 
does  put  forward  is  that  only  two  things  are  real.  The  point  is  that 
we  do  have  a  right  to  ask  what  this  means,  and  the  theory  does  not 
provide  us  with  any  tools  whereby  we  could  find  out.  But  now,  if  we 
press  the  theorists,  and  make  the  assumption  that  when  they  say  that 
only  these  two  things  are  real,  the  word  "real"  has  some  significance, 
we  find,  by  the  application  of  a  Platonic  assumption,  the  correspondence 
assumption,  that  the  theory  is  unintelligible.  What  this  is  an  attempt 
to  show,  going  back  to  our  puzzle,  is  that  there  is  something  very  much 
awry  with  any  theory  which  is  put  forward  by  people  who  do  not  take  any 

account  of  the  fact  that  in  so  doing  they  are  using  words,  and  that  this 

activity  must  be  accounted  for  by  the  theory  itself. 

This  point  is  made  even  more  forcibly  and  explicitly  in  the 
next  refutation  (  244A  ff.),  which  is  the  refutation  of  monism.  The 
monist  asserts  that  only  one  thing  is  real.  Again  he  is  held  account¬ 
able  for  his  use  of  the  word  "real".  (The  correspondence  assumption 
forbids  that  he  hold  that  the  words  "one"  and  "real"  both  name  the  same 
thing.)  Yet  on  his  own  theory,  they  cannot  be  names  of  different  things, 
since  there  is  only  one.  But  further,  he  is  in  a  dilemma  about  names 

altogether.  For  if  he  assumes  that  there  is  even  one  name  then  he 

assumes  that  it  is  different  from  the  thing  which  it  names.  But  in  that 
case  there  are  two  things,  which  is  in  contravention  of  his  own  thesis. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  he  supposes  that  the  name  is  identical  with  the 
only  thing  that  exists,  then  there  still  will  have  to  be  something  which 
it  names,  since  it  is  a  name,  which  is  different  from  it.  But  this  can¬ 
not  be  another  real  thing,  since  the  name  is  all  that  there  is.  At  this 
point  a  corruption  of  the  text  makes  it  hard  to  see  what  the  conclusion 
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of  the  argument  is.  I  propose  that  it  must  be  that  the  dilemma  of  the 
monist  is  either  to  disallow  names  altogether,  and  thus  to  have  a  non¬ 
theory,  or  hold  that  the  only  real  thing  is  a  name,  which  leads  to 
difficulties  as  to  what  it  is  the  name  of.^8 

I  want  to  go  back  to  the  puzzle  from  this  discussion  of  what 
follows  it  in  the  text.  One  thing  that  this  shows  is  the  metaphysical 
background  of  the  puzzle.  The  puzzle  is  put  forward  on  behalf  of  people, 
who,  in  Plato's  view,  have  a  fundamental  misapprehension  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  language.  The  puzzle  is  identified  as  a  Parmenidean  puzzle,  but, 
as  the  Stranger  makes  clear,  it  does  not  only  come  up  in  connection  with 
monism,  but  with  any  theory  which  proposes  that  the  whole  of  reality 
consists  of  some  number  of  distinct  things.  (I  shall  call  this  kind  of 
thesis  monadism,  for  the  sake  of  ready  identification.)  The  point  is 
that  none  of  these  theories  can  give  any  account  of  the  existence  of 
thought  and  speech.  But  this  makes  these  theories  self-stultifying. 

About  this  conclusion,  I  think  a  question  can  be  asked:  does  Plato 
really  refute  these  theories  on  their  own  ground,  or  doesn't  his  refuta¬ 
tion  base  itself  rather  upon  his  own  assumption  of  correspondence,  and 
hence,  the  assumption  that  thought  and  speech  are  real?  Further  examina¬ 
tion  of  this  question  remains. 

In  the  next  section,  I  take  up  the  interpretation  of  Owen. 

2.3.3.  Owen's  Interpretation 

What  of  the  Parity  Assumption?  It  was  supposed  that  we  could 
not  find  existence-puzzles  in  the  Sophi st ,  which  really  are  existence 
puzzles  and  not  predication-puzzles,  because  of  the  Parity  Assumption. 

But  interpreting  "being"  in  this  puzzle  as  "existence",  we  find  that  we 
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are  stuck  with  "non-being"  as  "non-existence",  and  this  in  turn,  given 
the  Parity  Assumption,  sticks  us  with  the  problem  of  shedding  light  on 
that  which  cannot  be  illuminated. 

The  answer  of  Owen's  thesis  to  all  this  is  clear.  He  says 
that  the  puzzle  here  consists  in  the  assertion  "that  it  is  paradoxical 
that  what  really  is  not  (or  is  not  real)  should  really  be  (or  be  a  real) 
anything  at  all."  He  suggests  that  the  way  the  puzzle  is  set  up  seems 
tailored  to  a  solution:  namely,  that  just  as  the  incomplete  "is"  and 
the  incomplete  "is  not"  may  be  said  of  a  subject  in  respect  of  different 
predicates,  so  we  may  take  it  that  there  is  no  conflict  between  being  a 
real  semblance  and  not  being  a  real  pot.  He  adds,  however,  that  Plato, 
in  the  end,  simply  reduces  the  problem  of  unreality  to  falsehood. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  in  my  analysis  of  the  puzzle  to 
forestall  easy  acceptance  of  this  way  out.  The  discussion  of  theories 
of  reality  that  follows  on  the  heels  of  the  puzzle  seems  to  contravene 
any  such  easy  way  out;  as  I  have  pointed  out,  in  the  refutation  of 
monadism,  Plato,  on  his  own  behalf,  makes  use  of  the  move  from  "is  real" 
to  "real ly  exists" . 

But  Owen's  second  claim  to  solution  demands  more  argument.  I 
propose  that  Plato  does  not  reduce  the  unreality  of  images  to  falsehood. 
At  260A  we  see  the  conclusion  of  the  long  struggle  to  give  an  account  of 
discourse.  Theaetetus  fails  to  see  the  importance  of  the  conclusion 
that  discourse  is  one  of  the  classes  of  being.  But,  if  we  accept  my 
preceding  line  of  argument  with  reference  to  the  puzzle,  then  it  allows 
us  at  least  to  place  the  sophist  as  an  image-maker.  At  this  point,  how¬ 
ever,  the  sophist  adopts  a  second-string  argument.  He  admits  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  speech  and  opinion,  but  holds  that  they  can  have  no  participation 
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in  non-being  and  so  falsehood  can  never  arise  in  them.  That  is  to  say, 
the  sophist  allows  that  there  is  speaking,  but  denies  that  there  is 
false  speaking.  In  so  doing,  he  relocates  the  art  of  the  image-maker 
as  the  art  of  deceit  strictly,  and  not  as  the  art  of  a  speaker  in  gen¬ 
eral.  (However,  this  is  put  right  in  the  final  division,  where  two 
kinds  of  yu.iyU.1^15  are  defined  as  species  of  the  art  of  image-making, 
opinion-imitation,  and  scientific-imitation.)  The  point  I  wish  to  make 
about  this  is  that  it  does  not  reduce  the  problem  of  unreality  to  that 
of  falsehood.  Rahter,  it  seems  that  just  as  the  argument  had  reached 
that  point  where  the  existence  of  the  image-maker's  art  could  be  found, 
the  sophist  shifted  his  ground  and  redefined  image-making.  I  conclude 
that  Owen's  analysis  of  the  solution  to  the  puzzle  is  unsatisfying. 

2.3.4  The  Resolution  of  the  Puzzle 

What  the  examination  of  the  metaphysical  background  of  this 
puzzle  shows  is  that  the  puzzle  is  about  the  reality  and  existence  of 
discourse  itself.  It  does  not,  as  Owen  allows  "give  the  appearance  of 
an  existence  puzzle."  Rather,  it  is  an  existence  puzzle. 

A  conclusion  I  would  like  to  draw  from  this  is  that,  although 
one  is  perhaps  tempted,  in  examining  the  mid-part  of  the  dialogue,  to 
think  that  Plato  is  replacing  an  inadequate  theory  of  language  with 
another  one,  one  in  which  a  plausible  and  even  rather  modern  theory  of 
predication  is  put  forward,  this  temptation  must  be  resisted.  For  the 
theories  of  Plato's  predecessors,  from  which  he  derives  his  opposition, 
are  theories  which  fail  to  account  for  language  altogether,  and  which 
resist  being  supplemented  with  an  account.  Thus  Plato's  most  significant 
achievement  at  the  deepest  level  is  not  to  give  an  account  of  negative 
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predication  and  falsehood,  but  to  give  an  account  of  discourse,  within 
which,  of  course,  these  are  vital  ingredients.^ 

Again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  puzzle  at  237D,  I  want  to  tenta¬ 
tively  propose  a  solution  which  does  justify  to  the  Parity  Assumption. 

In  that  case  I  suggested  that  Plato's  solution  to  forestall  the  reduc¬ 
tive  move  from  "is  not  something"  to  "is  nothing",  would  be  to  find  a 
referent  for  "not  something".  I  denied  that  Plato  was  reinterpreting 
the  verb  "to  be"  in  such  a  way  that  "being"  and  "not  being"  conveyed  a 
relation  of  "about-ness"  and  "other-than-aboutness" .  Rather,  I  suggest¬ 
ed  that  the  seeming  opposition  of  "is"  and  "is  not"  could  be  dissolved 
if  one  could  locate  the  real  thing  identified  in  saying  "not  being". 

The  obvious  virtue  of  this  interpretation  is  that  it  rescues  the  third 
way  of  Parmenides,  and  that,  as  Plato  tells  us,  is  what  he  is  trying  to 
do. 

Taking  up  the  present  puzzle,  I  want  to  apply  the  same  sort 
of  balm.  Again,  we  are  up  against  the  third  way  of  Parmenides;  again 
it  would  seem  that  the  apparent  opposition  of  reality  and  unreality  is 
the  stumbling  block  to  resolution.  What  I  propose  that  Plato  has  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  point  where  he  concludes  (260A  ff);  discourse  exists,  is 
that  the  unreal  occupies  a  place  among  those  things  which  really  are. 

2.4  The  Paradox  240C  -  241B 
2.4.1  Introduction 

I  am  now  going  to  return  to  the  fourth  paradox  which  inter¬ 
venes  at  240D  ff  between  the  paradox  of  and  the  discussion 

of  reality  in  connection  with  monism  and  monadism.  We  found  ourselves 
stymied  by  the  sophist's  argument  about  images.  We  were  stymied  because 
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he  was  able  to  show  that  an  image  as  defined  by  Theaetetus  at  240D 
could  not  be  described  without  contradiction.  An  image  appears  to  be 
both  real  and  unreal.  At  this  point,  then,  we  try  to  define  the 
sophist's  art  in  a  different  way,  as  the  art  of  deception.  I  think  the 
paradox  now  introduced  is  the  second-string  argument  of  the  sophist  I 


mentioned  at  260E.  At  that  point  as  I  analysed  it,  the  sophist  allowed 
that  the  image-making  involved  in  discourse  had  been  shown  to  exist  or 
to  be  real,  but  took  refuge  in  a  re-definition  of  the  art  of  image¬ 
making  as  the  art  of  deceit,  i.e.,  as  speaking  falsely  with  conscious 
intent  to  deceive.  This  shift  of  ground  is  an  easy  one  to  make,  since 
all  that  is  needed  is  to  shift  from  the  sense  of  iv/ov  which 

means  "real"  or  "true"  in  the  sense  of  "genuine"  to  the  sense  of 
0/voV  in  which  what  is  meant  is  "true"  in  the  sense  in  which  it  con¬ 
trasts  with  false.  The  focus  of  the  last  puzzle  was  image-making  in 
general --that  is,  speaking  in  general.  The  focus  of  this  puzzle  is  on 
the  production  of  falsehoods.  And  the  question  raised  by  the  sophist 
at  260E,  which  relies  on  this  puzzle,  is  whether  there  can  be  any  such 
art  as  the  production  of  falsehood. 

The  paradox  at  240D  begins  by  tacitly  allowing  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  an  image  or  a  semblance,  the  very  image  or  semblance  we 
have  been  speaking  of: 
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but  then  asks  a  further  question  about  it.  Even  supposing  that  there  is 
such  a  thing,  what  would  it  be  for  it  to  be  used  in  deceit?  Here,  as  at 
260E,  the  argument  shifts  from  the  existence  of  an  image  to  the  question 
whether  it  can  produce  false  belief.  The  paradox  depends  upon  an  argu- 
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ment  to  show  that  it  does  not  make  sense  to  talk  of  false  belief.  We 
should  then  expect  the  solution  to  the  paradox  to  be  given  following 
260E  (where  the  existence  of  discourse  is  admitted)  in  the  section 
where  Plato  gives  an  explanation  of  whether  falsehood  mingles  with 
speech  and  opinion  (261C). 


2.4.2  Interpretation  of  240C  -  241B 

The  Stranger  begins  (240D6): 

( pexJcf'Cj ^  d  y  cL%/  </o^o£  ££>TcLt  7oL\/olvTick  T0/5 
©cT<£> (  c ^  >7  TT C05  J 

1)  False  opinion  thinks  the  opposite  to  the  things  that  are.  I  want 
to  interpret  Toi$  CO<£>/  existentially  as  "things  which  exist". 

This  is  defensible  on  the  grounds  that  what  we  have  here  is  a  char- 

■>  t  A 

acterization  of  a  false  opinion.  That  is,  T oivcLVTlcL  To/$  Ozj<Si 
is  not  a  specification  of  what  the  opiner  (falsely)  thinks,  but 
rather  is  a  characterization  of  what  it  is  to  think  falsely.  That 
this  is  so  is  made  clear  in  what  follows: 

ol^ocl  Tot  ovroC  do£ot£e/\s 

2)  It  follows  that  a  false  opinion  thinks  things  that  are  not.  Here 


is  the  explicit  identification  of  ToC  yu.->7  or 
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which  is  eventually  denied  at  257B.  The  real  source  of  this  puzzle 


is  contained  in  the  next  lines: 

/  \oV  £iVol/  Tot  JL^yy 
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3)  Does  false  opinion  think  A)  that  things  which  are  not  are  not?  or 
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B)  that  things  which  are  not  at  all  (  Tol  L<n^^7oL ovroc) 
are,  in  some  sense?  These  alternatives  are  bogus.  The  first  alter¬ 
native  cannot  be  a  characterization  of  false  opinion  at  all,  the 
second  makes  false  opinion  out  to  be  contradictory.  The  bogusness 
stems  from  packing  both  the  characterization  of  the  false  opinion 
and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  false  into  the  formulation. 

In  the  Theaetetus  at  189C  -  190C  the  same  type  of  paradox  is 
introduced  when  Socrates  attempts  to  define  false  opinion  as  "a  kind  of 
interchanged  opinion".  The  example  is  given  by  Theaetetus:  "When  a 
man  in  forming  an  opinion  puts  ugly  instead  of  beautiful,  or  beautiful 
instead  of  ugly,  he  does  truly  hold  a  false  opinion".  This  may  be 
interpreted:  a  man  thinks  of  a  beautiful  thing  that  it  is  ugly  or  vice 
versa.  However,  Theaetetus  is  confused,  for  he  admits  that  a  man  must 
think  of  two  things  in  this  case,  of  an  ugly  thing  and  of  a  beautiful 
thing.  Thus  he  thinks  that  the  beautiful  thing  is  the  ugly  thing  or 
vice  versa.  From  this  move,  it  is  an  easy  step  to  characterize  the 
opinion  as  an  opinion  "that  one  thing  is  another".  The  upshot  is 
Theaetetus1  recognition  that  since  no  one  ever  holds  such  an  opinion, 
no  one  every  holds  a  false  opinion. 

The  Sophist  paradox  is  similar,  but  at  another  level  once  more. 
In  the  Theaetetus  paradox,  the  actual  opinion  that  something  is  beautiful 
is  packed  together  with  the  actual  fact  that  it  is  ugly  in  once  clause 
following  The  opinion  itself  is  thus  contradictory.  In 

the  Sophi st  paradox  the  content  of  the  opinion  is  characterized  as 
either  in  A)  that  things  are  not,  or  in  B)  that  things  are;  but  also 

packed  into  these  characterizations  of  the  opinion  with  the  phrase  to 

\  -?/ 

^*>7  ov  is  the  specification  that  the  things  thought  really  are  not. 
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Again  the  paradox  plays  upon  a  misinterpretation  of  the  clause 
following  Theaetetus  in  the  Theaetetus  was  led  to  accept 

the  original  premise  that  a  man  in  thinking  falsely  may  think  e.g.,  the 
ugly  the  beautiful  because  he  understood  the  formulation  to  mean: 
thinks  erf  the  ugly  that  it  is  beautiful.  Here  Theaetetus  is  led  on  in 
exactly  the  same  way.  The  false  opiner  may  be  correctly  characterized 
as  thinking  o£  what  is  not  that  it  is.  This  is  alternative  B)  on  one 
understanding.  Alternative  A)  on  the  same  understanding  turns  out  to  be 
a  characterization  of  a  true  opinion:  thinking  of  what  is  not  that  it 
is  not. 

That  Theaetetus  is  again  tricked  by  this  understanding  of  the 

formulations  is  made  clear  by  his  next  remark: 

rrco^  Toi  civreA  Je't  fit,  e!rre.^^ ^ 

'(JLl  TfoTh.  77  Kelt  KotT . 

That  is,  with  this  understanding,  Theaetetus  rejects  A)  since  it  char¬ 
acterizes  a  true  opinion  and  selects  B)  which  characterizes  a  false  one. 

B)  has  another  variant  which  the  Stranger  offers  at  the  next 

stage: 

ou  Ko(i  eTvot!  Tol 

oWc*  jgeroi/ . 

Again,  the  variant  may  be  understood  in  two  ways,  either  as:  the  false 
opinion  thinks  of  things  which  certainly  are  that  they  are  not  at  all, 
or  the  false  opinion  thinks  that  things  which  certainly  are  are  not  at 
all. 

Again,  Theaetetus  is  misled,  for  he  agrees  that  this  second 
variant  characterizes  falsehood,  as  indeed  it  does  on  one  understanding: 
thinking  of  things  which  certainly  are  that  they  are  not  at  all.  The 
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other  understanding,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  an  adequate  characteriza¬ 
tion  of  falsehood  since,  again,  it  involves  a  contradiction.  But  it  is 


clearly  this  understanding  of  the  characterization  that  the  Stranger  is 
working  with,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  paradox  is  to  point  this  out: 

.  .  .  <L>tod> 7  To\lc*i <SdL*TcK<  t/rT€?\/  *05 
i^T/V  tV  do^CL/^  T&  Keif  KckTc<  TcO 

/U>)  ZssTI  TO  \>v  TTflO&ilTrTei  V  -yjfLOtS 
7ro\\c(KtS  .  -  •  ( 241A) 


On  the  understanding  of  the  characterizations  which  Theaetetus  was 
misled  to  have  no  problem  arises;  on  the  other  understanding  we  have  a 
case  of  TTpOGoiTTTei  v  jUrJj  TO  %V  which  was  agreed  at 

238A  to  be  illegitimate. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  paradox  does  not  just  generate  a 
mischaracterization  of  false  opinion,  but  of  true  opinion  as  well. 

False  opinion  is  unintelligible  because  it  is  uncharacterizable  without 
involving  oneself  in  contradiction;  the  characterization  of  true  opinion 
is  tautological.  Characterization  A)  does  not  yield  a  notion  of  true 
opinion  at  all.  If  Theaetetus  had  noticed  this,  he  would  have  been  well 
on  the  way  to  dissolving  the  paradox,  since  with  reference  to  A)  only 
the  understanding:  false  opinion  thinks  of  things  that  are  not  that 
they  are  is  viable.  There  will  be  a  correspondina  variant  of  A): 
false  opinion  thinks  of  things  that  are  that  they  are.  With  this  recog¬ 
nition  of  how  A)  must  be  understood,  the  opacity  of  B)  may  similarly  be 
dispelled. 


The  theoretical  background  of  this  puzzle  must  be  to  draw  to 
our  attention  how  essential  it  is  to  adopt  the  correspondence  assumption 
if  we  are  to  understand  communication.  The  move  which  generated  the 
puzzle  was  an  understanding  of  B)  which  incorporated  a  characteri- 


- 
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zation  of  the  opinion  and  the  conditions  of  its  falsity  both  into  the 
same  formulation  following  .  What  is  needed  to  block  the 

move  is  a  formulation  of  the  alternatives  which  is  not  susceptible  to 
this  understanding,  i.e.,  which  establishes  correspondence  between  what 
is  said  and  what  is  the  case. 

2.4.3  The  Resolution  of  the  Puzzle 

I  propose  that  Plato  does  give  a  reformulation  of  false 
opinion  at  263B  which  satisfies  the  correspondence  assumption.  This 
formulation  is: 


Xevtt  c)ei  durcj>v  o  fU6v  Td  c4\stc*~  cjs 

">J  V  V  ^ 

66r/  ?rej>i  d>ou .  ^ 

o  de  erepc^  rov  c^vrcox/. 

Tc<  ^r>\  7<!ySr>c^>d  £>s  'Xtfrei. 


I  have  already  discussed  this  formulation  in  Chapter  One.  I  criticized 
the  translation  of  Keyt  on  the  grounds  that  it  simply  generates  the 

paradox  of  240C  -  241B  all  over  again.  I  argued  that  the  word  cS 5  must 

be  translated  "as",  and  that  it  is  used  to  establish  correspondence 
between  what  is  thought  or  said  and  what  is  the  case.  It  has  the  func¬ 
tion  of  making  it  clear  in  what  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  opinion  or 

statement  consists.  It  breaks  up  the  opacity  of  the  phrase  following 
or  'J^e/vr  specifying  that  there  is  correspondence 

between  what  is  said  and  what  it  is  said  about. 

The  commentators  whose  views  I  have  discussed  would  not  agree 
that  this  opacity  is  the  source  of  the  puzzle.  They  would  not  agree,  as 
well,  that  the  solution  to  the  puzzle  is  breaking  up  the  opacity  of  the 

formulation.  Owen  dismisses  this  paradox  as  simply  a  further  display  of 
21 

contradiction.  Moravcsik  also  gives  it  no  consideration.  From  this 


. 
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we  may  understand  that  they  take  it  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way 
that  the  other  paradoxes  are  dissolved.  Owen  is  committed  to  taking 
the  paradox  to  be  only  apparently  existential;  Moravcsik  believes  that 
all  the  puzzles  are  dissolved  by  the  purported  distinction  of  two 
senses  of  "being"  at  255C  -  D.  These  positions  have  already  been  shown 
to  be  insufficient  for  dealing  with  the  other  paradoxes.  They  are  also 
at  war  with  one  another,  insofar  as  Moravcsik  takes  the  puzzles  to  have 
an  existential  basis,  while  Owen,  making  use  of  the  Parity  Assumption, 
disputes  both  the  existential  basis  of  the  puzzles  and  any  solution 
which  distinguishes  senses  of  "is". 

I  maintain  that  neither  of  these  commentators  can  explain  how 
the  puzzle  arises  or  is  dissolved.  If,  as  Owen  must  allow,  the  puzzle 
centers  around  a  falsity  formulation  in  which  the  existential  "is"  is 
not  operative,  then  there  is  no  contradiction  in  the  formulation.  For 
there  is  no  contradiction  as  between  thinking  that  something  which  is 
not  e.g.,  green  is  blue,  or  thinking  that  something  which  is  green  is 
not  blue.  With  no  specification  of  how  the  purported  incomplete  "is" 
is  to  be  filled  out,  a  contradiction  does  not  arise. 

But  in  any  case,  to  suppose  that  this  is  the  correct  level  to 
assign  the  problem  to  is  a  mistake.  The  paradox  is,  as  I  have  said, 
like  the  Theaetetus  puzzle,  but  at  another  level.  The  problem  does  not 
arise  for  the  speaker  or  opiner  here,  as  it  did  in  the  Theaetetus,  but 
for  he  who  tries  to  characterize  the  accomplishment  of  the  speaker. 

That  is,  the  falsity  formulation  in  the  Sophist  does  not  specify  what 
the  speaker  or  opiner  said  or  opined:  that  the  beautiful  is  ugly  or  the 
ugly  beautiful,  but  rather  characterizes  what  he  accomplished:  he  said 

or  thought  that  what  is  the  case  is  not  or  vice  versa.  And  this  should 

. 
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not  be  construed  as  a  problem  for  the  speaker  but  for  the  characterizes 

Moravcsik's  dissolution  of  the  puzzles  runs  up  against  the 
same  criticism,  insofar  as  the  puzzle  is  not  dislodged  by  a  correct 
understanding  of  the  "is"  used  by  the  speaker.  It  would  have  to  be 
dissolved  by  a  correct  understanding  of  the  "is"  used  by  the  character¬ 
izes  But  again,  it  would  seem  that  the  characterizer  is  not  mistaken 
in  thinking  that  the  "is"  he  is  using  is  the  existential  one. 

This  point  has  very  far-reaching  consequences  for  both  posi¬ 
tions.  First,  for  Owen,  it  shows  that  the  Parity  Assumption  may  be 
simply  turned  against  him.  If  the  puzzles  are  existential  then  the 
problem  of  the  dialogue  is  existential  and  so  must  its  solutions  be. 

But  second,  for  Moravcsik,  it  shows  not  that  Plato  must  rid  himself  of 
the  correspondence  assumption  of  language  by  means  of  the  adoption  of 
the  notion  of  incomplete  predication,  but  rather  that  if  he  is  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  problem  he  himself  set  up  he  must  adequately  character¬ 
ize  correspondence.  The  source  here  is  not  one  which  can  be  dispelled 
by  the  adoption  of  a  new  sense  of  "is";  it  may  be  dispelled  when  the 
notion  of  correspondence  is  employed  by  the  falsity  formulation,  as  I 
maintain  it  is  at  263B. 

2.5  Conclusion 

I  have  tried  to  establish  a  parallel  structure  in  the  Sophist 
between  the  paradoxes  and  Plato's  positive  doctrine  which  provides  their 
solutions.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  ordering  of  the  paradoxes  is 
exactly  mirrored  by  the  ordering  of  their  solutions:  the  first  set 
263E  -  239D  are  resolved  at  257B  -  C,  the  second  239D  -  240C  is  resolved 
at  260A,  the  third  at  263B. 
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At  the  same  time  I  have  argued  that  the  paradoxes  all  depend 

V  >/  \  v 

upon  taking  To  ov  and  To  existentially.  If  their  solutions 

are  indeed  as  I  have  delineated  them,  then  Plato's  positive  doctrine 
concerns  existence  and  non-existence,  not  "is"  and  "is  not". 

One  of  these  solutions,  the  one  at  263B,  I  have  already 
analysed  in  Chapter  One,  showing  it  to  retain  the  existential  sense  of 
to  yu.-vj  crv  .  In  Chapter  Three  I  go  on  to  a  more  detailed  examination 
of  the  remaining  solutions. 
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19.  Op.  cit.,  Owen,  "Plato  on  Not-Being". 

20.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  this  is  strictly  an  ancient  problem, 
brought  about  by  the  relative  poverty  of  philosophizing  prior  to 
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CHAPTER  3 


3.1  255C  -  E 

In  the  previous  Chapter,  I  argued  that  the  aporiae  of  the 

^  V  7/ 

Sophist  depend  upon  an  existential  interpretation  of  To  (TV .  I 

also  indicated  my  belief  that  the  places  which  I  identified  later  in  the 
text  where  Plato  comes  to  grips  with  the  solutions  to  these  aporiae 
would  also  bear  an  existential  interpretation.  This  chapter  as  a  whole 
will  be  devoted  to  a  defence  of  this  view. 

In  this  first  section  of  the  chapter  I  shall  undertake  a 
preliminary  investigation  of  the  passage  at  255C  -  E.  This  passage  has 
traditionally  borne  a  heavy  weight  of  interpretation,  from  commentators 
who  have  seen  it  as  fitting  into  the  neo-Platonic  tradition,1  to  those 
modern  interpreters  whom  we  have  been  criticizing.  These  interpreters , 
in  particular,  Moravcsik  and  Frede,  have  seen  in  this  passage  the  key 
to  the  whole  dialogue,  the  place  where  Plato  comes  to  grips  with  the 
"senses"  (for  Moravcsik)  or  "uses"  (for  Frede)  of  "is". 

Although  the  interpretation  I  wish  to  present  does  not  depend 
on  this  short  passage,  because  of  the  weight  which  these  commentators 
place  upon  it,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  attempt  to  refute  their  claims. 
I  shall  argue  that  this  passage  involves  a  distinction  between  Differ- 

v  7  \ 

ence  and  the  Form  to  6V  interpreted  existentially.  I  shall  be  arguing 
against  other  commentators  that  this  passage  does  not  provide  the  key  to 
the  dialogue,  for  I  do  not  see  in  it  a  solution  to  the  earlier  aporiae. 

I  go  on  to  discuss  solutions  to  the  puzzles  in  the  second  section  of 
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this  chapter. 


3.1.1  The  translation  of  the  passage  255C  -  E 

7/'  dL ;  To  dotTepov  clock  ^<r/<reov 

_  y  *>v  '  '  v  7/  <  /»  ? 

I7e/u.7i70y/  :  ^7  touto  /<&/  To  ov  ^5  do 

-1/  '  •?'/  )  /  .  f  %  t  J  ^  A 

d'TTck  OvOfu&TdL  £<f>  6w  1  di  dVOLi6>V<£l 

3e?j 

/^AX  D/yLco//  TCJV  OVTUS>V  Tol 

\  ,  T  /  \  I  V  '  M  7/,  \  v  '  \  i 

auToL  f  Tot  ae  Tpo<;  ot\\c^  olei  - 

1 . 

7-  %  I  ,  c/  v  '  '  <y  'T*  / 

o  c/'  er^pow  cUz\  iTpo^  eT*f>ov  *  >7 

rs  >  7s  7t  \  7'  >  k.  /\  / 

Cjvk  cK\s  £/  ^  £>v^  AcWi  To  &ch~(^>oV 

tU^ito\u  3 1  e<f>eg£Tij\/ .  ^k\\ 

QkrGpOV  cLIajqSo'I'v  pUcTh^t  TOIV  ZidoiV* 

T&  #v,  'ijv  %>v  -trori  Tt  Koll  Tcbv  Irzpcov  er- 
epov  ou  iTpo^  %i~£po\i  *  vdu  krr^ypco^ 

'yjpuv,  brnrtp  aV  %r£jxyv 

olvot^K-yjS  tT&joou  Toirro  ontp  i6r'v 

€i  Vol/  . 

77^ ju_ 7T~r o v  o^>7  7)7 v  Ootrepou  d>oS/\/  \^t^ov 

>/^7/|  /  9  f  -Z*  '/v 

^  TO/^  etd^/V'  6U<6ol\/  0/$  "TfpOcii^>OUp^0ci 


Here  is  Cornford's  translation  of  this  passage: 

Stranger: 

And  are  we  to  call  Difference  a  fifth?  Or  must  we  think 
of  Difference  and  Existence  as  two  names  for  a  single  kind. 


But  I  suppose  you  admit  that,  among  things  that  exist, 
some  are  always  spoken  of  as  being  what  they  are  just  in 
themselves,  others  as  being  what  they  are  with  reference 
to  other  things. 


, 
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And  what  is  different  is  always  called  so  with 
reference  to  another  thing,  isn't  it? 


It  would  not  be  so  if  Existence  and  Difference  were 
not  very  different  things.  If  Difference  partook  of 
both  characters  as  Existence  does,  there  would  some¬ 
times  be,  within  the  class  of  different  things,  some¬ 
thing  that  was  different  not  with  reference  to 
another  thing.  But  in  fact  we  undoubtedly  find  that 
whatever  is  different,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  is 
what  it  is  with  reference  to  another. 


Then  we  must  call  the  nature  of  Difference  a  fifth 
among  the  Forms  we  are  singling  out. 

The  most  obvious  difficulty  in  translation  throughout  the 

N  *>/ 

passage  is  with  tz>  ov  .  Cornford's  translation  throughout  of 
as  "Existence"  begs  the  modern  interpreters'  questions  about  lines 

\  "7/ 

D4  -  6.  A  more  neutral  translation  of  to  ov  than  "Existence"  is  "Being" 
which  leaves  open  the  question  whether  Plato's  distinction  is  between 


senses  or  uses  of  6<£r/v  . 


Another  obvious  difficulty  of  translation  is  the  distinction 


>  c  / 


made  in  lines  C12  -  13.  oivT<k  KdB  <*ota  has  some  history  in  Plato's 

philosophizing  as  a  technical  term  whose  counterpart  in  the  (also  tech- 

\  / 

nical)  term  7J005  n  .  It  is  tempting  to  think  that  the  contrast 
between  otinA  is  just  the  contrast  between 

absolute  and  relative,  or  relational  and  non-relational.  This  is  the 
interpretation  of  Moravcsik,  and  as  a  consequence  he  sees  this  passage 
as  explicitly  distinguishing  between  a  sense  of  "is"  meaning  "exists", 
the  absolute  sense,  and  a  sense  of  "is"  meaning  "is  F",  the  relational 
sense. 


Cornford's  interpretation  is  consistent  with  Moravcsik's  in 
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seeing  the  distinction,  drawn  here  as  between  absolute  and  relative 
(although  he  avoids  the  term  "absolute"  because  of  its  misleading 
associations),  but,  of  course,  because  of  his  translation  of  To  oV 
throughout  as  Existence,  he  does  not  draw  the  same  conclusion  as 
Moravcsik. 

An  interpreter  who  does  not  wish  to  identify  with 

the  technical  term  tv  is  Michael  Frede.  Frede  takes  the  aXKd  in 

npo$  very  seriously.  He  argues  that  cannot  be 

^  •  >  ' 
identical  withr^>qjT7  since  the  category  of  *Tpo$'n  includes  all 

relatives,  identity  among  them,  whereas  taken  literally  could 

not  delimit  a  class  of  relations  which  included  identity. 

Another  difficulty  of  translation  is  the  shift  in  the  passage 
from  the  expression  ’Tfpos,  at  line  C13  to  the  expression  rrpos  *t- 
at  line  D6.  This  shift  raises  certain  difficulties  for  the 
interpreters  who  take  -rrpo^c (W*  to  be  a  technical  term,  for  if  it  were 
one.  why  would  such  a  sudden  change  in  terminology  be  made?  Since, 
however, ertpc*'  and  SUo  are  synonymous  in  Greek,  not  too  much  can  be 
made  of  this.  Frede 's  position  gains  some  strength  from  it,  however, 
since  it  would  seem  that  whatever  the  meaning  of  the  term,  whether 
technical  or  not,  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  numerical  distinctness. 

It  is  also  difficult  to  discover  what  is  being  spoken  of, 
whether  the  expressions  Toes/  and  d<*Tt?po\/  ,  the  Forms  Being  and  Differ¬ 
ence,  or  the  things  that  partake  in  these  Forms.  This,  of  course,  is 

x  it  <y 

constantly  a  difficulty  with  To  oj  and  (r^po/ the  Sophist. 

We  must  try  to  settle  this  with  reference  to  the  overriding 
theme  of  the  argument,  which  appears  to  be  that  Being  and  Difference 
are  distinct  genera.  Thus  in  line  C9  it  would  appear  that  the  expres- 
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sions  Tooro  C72>  ertpov )  and  ro  stand  for  FormSj  as  also  with 
T*jv/  Q&rirpov $o6rv  -jn  ijne  DIO.  Lines  Cl 2  and  D1  are  more  difficult. 


Cornford  translates: 

"Among  things  that  exist  some  are  always  spoken 
of  as . " 

If  this  translation  is  correct,  the  TTpo 5  "olWoJ  -  ctuTdi 
oIut^  distinction  would  be  essentially  a  metaphysical  rather  than  a 
linguistic  one.  That  is,  the  force  of  the  distinction  would  be  to 
divide  up  the  things  that  are  (or  have  being,  or  non-neutral ly,  exist) 
into  two  classes  --  those  which  are  always  said  to  be  tloos  ,  and 

?  x  *  / 

those  that  are  always  said  to  be  cLoTi*  K<*0  ctur* .  This  is  the  force  of 
Cornford' s  translation. 

Line  D1  presents  further  difficulties;  the  contrast  suggested 

J  \  C/ 

byo^is  not  easy  to  understand,  for  with  to  &rtpov  ,  the  subject  of  the 

\  o 

sentence,  we  revert  to  a  singular  form.  IsToenpov  to  be  understood  as 

\  cl 

the  expression  to  ,  the  form  Different,  or  generally,  what  is 

different,  i.e.,  what  participates  in  the  Form? 

At  D3  we  appear  to  get  a  reminder  of  what  I  have  called  the 
dominant  theme  of  the  argument.  The  line  must  be  read  (as  Cornford 
translates) : 


It  would  not  be  so,  if  Existence  (sic)  and  Difference 
were  not  very  different  things. 


Similarly,  in  the  clause  at  D4  -  5: 


' 
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Forms  Different  and  Being  participate.  There  is  already  a  problem  of 
interpretation  in  connection  with  this,  since  it  would  seem  that  qua 
Form,  Different  must  be  ckJTcL  KcL& cU)fcK  just  as  much  as  Being  if 
indeed,  the  Forms  are  sel f-subsi stent  entities.  This,  in  turn,  raises 
questions  about  what  Plato  means  with  Tyjv'  QcKTCpOV  <fo6/v  at  line  DIO. 
Does  Plato  tacitly  make  a  distinction  between  what  is  said  of  Forms  qua 
Forms,  and  what  is  said  of  Forms  qua  their  natures?  In  any  case,  what 
is  the  nature  of  a  Form?  Can  we  take  Plato  quite  literally  as  asserting 
of  the  Form  Difference  that  it  always  is  what  it  is,  or  is  to  be  said, 
in  regard  to  something  different?  Or  if  we  take  it  that  Tlp0^7J^\\oL  is 

a  technical  term,  will  it  be  the  case  that  while  Difference  qua  Form  is 

>  n  c  /  ^  cy 

QLUTd.  KoVJ  djuTd .  Difference  in  its  own  nature  i s TT/>a$  erhpoV*  what¬ 
ever  that  contrast  may  mean? 

A  further  problem  is  introduced  when  we  note  that  the  terms 
7 1)00$  and  oilrrcL  Kt*B&<J7ck  are  first  introduced  at  lines  C 12-1 3  in 

connection  with  We  have  discussed  above  a  dilemma  about 

these  lines,  whether  the  distinction  made  in  them  is  linguistic  or  meta¬ 
physical.  If  the  distinction  is  metaphysical,  the  lines  may  mean  (as 
Cornford  translated): 

"Among  things  that  exist,  some  are  always  spoken 
of  as  being  what  they  are  just  in  themselves,  others 
as  being  what  they  are  in  reference  to  other  things." 


This  metaphysical  distinction  sits  relatively  well  with  a  metaphysical 
distinction  in  the  natures  of  Forms,  whatever  that  distinction  may  come 
to.  If  however,  the  distinction  at  C12-13  is  a  linguistic  one  then  the 
sense  of  7 TpoS  and  ciUTot  K&>&  dUToL  must  there  be  different 

from  what  it  is  at  D4-5.  That  is,  it  will  have  been  asserted  at  C12-13 


I 
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that  "being1'  is  di-rrco$  viz.,  TXf>0$>  ^OvX*  and  cLuTdi 

ketbcLurX,  whereas  at  Dl-4  7J0OJ  o*XX<and  duTd  HdjB^oitrrJi  reappear, 
not  as  linguistic  categories,  but  as  metaphysical  ones,  in  fact  as  Forms 
in  which  Being  and  Difference  participate. 

These  seem  to  be  the  main  interpretive  difficulties  with  this 
passage.  Let  us  look  at  two  strains  of  interpretation  which  provide 
answers  to  these  problems.  Both  of  these  interpreters ,  as  I  have  said, 
to  a  large  extent  base  the  over-all  interpretation  of  the  dialogue  on 
their  analysis  of  this  passage. 

3.1.2  Moravcsik's  Interpretation  of  255C  -  E 

Moravcsik  takes  the  passage  to  involve  a  linguistic  distinc- 

9 

tion  between  two  senses  of  "is",  the  existential  and  the  "relational". 
Thus  the  dominant  theme  of  the  argument,  i.e.,  the  numerical  distinction 
of  the  Forms  Being  and  Difference  is  taken  to  depend  crucially  upon  the 
fact  that  while  "is"  has  two  senses,  "different"  always  has  only  one,  a 
relational  sense. 

As  I  have  outlined  in  the  two  preceding  chapters,  Moravcsik 
takes  the  paradoxes  at  the  beginning  of  the  dialogue  to  have  existential 
import.  His  claim  is  that  what  gives  these  problems  their  aporetic 
nature  -  what  makes  them  paradoxes  -  is  a  confusion  of  senses  of  "is". 
Thus,  for  Moravcsik's  interpretation,  this  passage  at  255C  -  E  represents 
the  turning  point  of  the  whole  dialogue,  since  here,  at  last,  the 
confusion  of  senses  of  "is"  is  untangled  and  the  paradoxes  thereby  dis¬ 
solved. 

A  problem  we  have  already  discussed  in  connection  with 
Moravcsik's  interpretation  is  that  it  does  not  accord  with  the  Parity 


‘ 


■ 
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Assumption  drawn  out  by  Owen.  The  Parity  Assumption  places  Being  and 
Non-Being  on  the  same  footing.  If  this  passage  does,  as  Moravcsik 
claims,  distinguish  two  senses  of  "is",  the  relational  and  the  existen¬ 
tial,  the  latter  of  these  two  senses  will,  on  Moravcsik' s  account,  find 
no  counterpart  in  Non-Being.  That  is,  there  is,  according  to  Moravcsik, 
no  sense  of  "is  not"  which  is  on  a  par  with  the  sense  of  "is"  which 
means  "exists".  This  is  one  price  that  would  have  to  be  paid  by  the 
view  that  a  distinction  of  senses  of  "is"  is  the  key  move  of  the  dia¬ 
logue.  Such  an  interpretation  makes  Plato  violate  the  terms  of  his  own 
discussion  -  it  does  not  merely,  as  Moravcsik  would  have  it,  make  him 
attribute  a  confusion  to  his  predecessors. 

An  even  more  pressing  objection  to  this  interpretation  is 
3 

raised  by  Michael  Frede.  If  the  distinction  here  is  one  of  "sense"  of 
"is"  then  how  has  Plato  succeeded  in  bringing  about  his  end  in  the  argu¬ 
ment,  namely,  distinguishing  the  Forms  Being  and  Different?  For  one 

'  v  v  </ 

sense  of  "is"  is  n/>os  and  "different"  is  always  7^005  (cTZpi*/. 

Thus  this  sense  of  "is"  has  not  been  given  a  criterion  of  distinction 
from  the  sense  assigned  to  "different".  In  only  one  of  its  senses  has 
"is"  been  distinguished  from  "different",  namely  in  the  sense  of 
"exists".  Further,  if  there  are  two  senses  of  "is"  then  there  cannot  be 
a  single  Form  of  Being.  There  must  instead  be  two  Forms,  one  of  Exist¬ 
ence:  To  2>v  oLuto  Kc&  d*)TO  and  one  of  Relational  Being:  To  ov  7fyoo$ 
’iXXo  .  This  must  be  so  if  we  are  to  continue  to  make  the  central 
Platonic  assumption  that  the  meaning  or  "sense"of  a  word  is  a  Form.  Thus, 
only  one  of  the  Forms  of  Being  will  have  been  distinguished  from  Differ¬ 
ence,  namely  the  Form  of  Existence. 

Moravcsik  is  susceptible  to  this  argument  since  he  evidently 


. 
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does  retain  the  view  that  the  meaning  or  sense  of  a  word  is  a  Form. 

Thus  he  speaks  throughout  the  latter  part  of  "Being  and  Meaning  in  the 
Sophist"  of  a  Form  of  "Relational  Being". ^ 

There  is,  however,  no  license  given  by  the  text  to  speak  of 
the  Form  Relational  Being.  What  the  text  says  is  that  there  is  a  single 
Form  Being  which  participates  in  the  two  Forms  To?v  £-/- 

d©#*/  o&\o  and  oLcrro  kdG^oU/TO.  And,  in  any  case,  as  the  argu¬ 
ment  above  shows,  the  interpretation  that  there  are  two  senses  of  "is" 
and  two  Forms  of  Being  underlying  them  vitiates  the  force  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  at  255C-E. 

Frede's  conclusion  is  that  if  the  force  of  this  argument  is 
not  to  be  vitiated,  the  assumption  that  there  are  two  senses  of  "is" 
distinguished  in  this  passage  must  be  given  up. 

Moravcsik  takes  the  terms  7^005 "oOvXd  and  dlrTU  htdiQ'oluTA 
to  be  technical.5  Thus  he  translates  1 1joo$  c&\oL  throughout  as 
"relational".  However,  as  I  understand  his  use  of  this  term,  he  takes 
the  distinction  made  by  it  to  be  primarily  a  linguistic  one.  Thus,  when 
it  is  said  that  "is"  is  relational,  this  means  that  "is"  has  a  predicate 
complement.  "Relational  Being"  is  then,  for  Moravcsik,  that  Form  which 
underwrites  the  use  of  speech  and  writing  of  the  predicative  "is". 

This  understanding  of  7^005  SXXd  is  not  one  that  has  tradi¬ 
tional  foundation.  Cornford,  for  instance,  assimilates  the  sense  of 
\  */  v\  v  t 

TT/OOS  «***<*  to  7^oO$  77  .  However,  Cornford  recognizes,  and  argues 

v  / 

from  the  position  that  7T/>0S  Tl  is  a  metaphysical  category.  In  any  case, 

\  / 

insofar  as  the  category  of  rrp<$Ti  dictates  linguistic  usage,  it  has 

N  / 

nothing  to  do  with  predicate  complementation.  Paradigm  cases  of  TTpos  TV 
terms  for  Plato  and  Aristotle  alike  are  "sweet",  "sour",  "thirst",  "drink". 
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Neither  of  these  cases  seems  allied  to  "is  F". 

The  analogy  which  does  seem  to  license  the  view  that  TTpo$> 
provides  a  linguistic  distinction  having  to  do  with  predicate 
complementation  is  the  analogy  of  "is  F"  with  "different  from  F".  Plato 
says: 


If  we  take  the  ^005  in  to  cover  in  both  these  cases  the 

sense  of  "from"  as  in  "different  from"  then  we  might  take  Plato  here  to 
be  saying  that  "different"  is  an  incomplete  predicate.  Then  by  analogy, 
we  understand  "is"  in  one  of  its  senses  to  be  incomplete  as  well. 

This  interpretation  does  not,  then,  as  I  have  said,  assimilate 
TTpos  o*XXd  as  a  technical  term  to  t^ooSt'.  Rather,  it  relies  on  the 
sense  of  in  npos feTtpov  and  iryo 05  cAXdi  to  yield  the  notion 

of  relational ity.  Once  again,  Michael  Frede  raises  a  crucial  objection 
to  this  position.  If  the  notion  of  incompleteness  were  all  that  were 

*N  CY  -x  ?/»  \ 

carried  by  TT^of  &T& per/  and  c*aa<a  ,  then  why,  he  asks,  does  Plato 

say  enpcv  or  ofXXd  at  all? 

*L\\  «/ 

oCaao/  and  evifx*/  are  both  terms  which  in  Greek  indicate 
numerical  distinction.  They  correspond  to  the  common  English  usage  of 
"other"  or  "another".  The  Moravcsik  interpretation  does  not  explain 

Plato's  emphasis  on  these  terms;  it  brings  out  only  the  sense  in  which 

^  c/ 


TT/VS  ^  to  be  taken,  i.e.,  as  indicating  the  incompleteness  of  eix^pcxv 
and  "is"  in  one  of  its  senses.  However,  as  Frede  points  out,  the  literal 


translation  of  iTpOS  trT&poy/  and  77 ^>05  is  "in  relation  to  ( 


or 


regard  to)  something  (numerically)  different  (or  another  thing) 


n  7 


This 
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translation  brings  more  with  it  than  is  contained  within  the  incomplete¬ 
ness  theory,  since  an  additional  demand  is  made:  that  the  predicate 
complement  denote  something  numerically  different  -  another  thing,  from 
the  subject. 

This  point  is  basic  to  Frede's  whole  interpretation,  which  I 
shall  now  go  on  to  discuss. 

3.1.3  Frede's  Interpretation  of  255C  -  E 

As  has  already  been  suggested  by  our  discussion  of  Frede's 
criticisms  of  the  "incompleteness"  interpretation  of  Moravcsik,  Frede 
finds  the  interpretation  of  255C  -  E  which  takes  no  account  of  Plato's 
emphasis  on  OlXXdL  and  ov  in  17^005  and  Trp q£ 

unsatisfactory.  On  his  interpretation,  the  disjunction  at  255C  12-13 
must  be  taken  as  a  disjunction  of  "things  which  are  said  to  be  in  regard 
to  themselves  and  things  which  are  said  to  be  in  regard  to  something 
(numerically)  different". 

This  reading  yields  what  we  shall  call  the  two  uses  of  "is" 
thesis.  Frede's  reading  of  these  lines  yields  a  single  incomplete 
"sense"  of  "is"  which  is  used  in  two  ways:  either  in  the  definition  a 
thing,  where  the  predicate  and  subject  terms  denote  the  same  thing,  or 
in  attribution,  where  the  subject  and  predicate  terms  denote  something 
(numerical ly)  different.  The  first  use  of  "is"  is  restricted  to  Forms, 
as  the  only  things  subject  to  definition,  the  second  use  of  "is"  applies 
to  both  Forms  and  individuals. 

The  virtue  of  the  distinction  for  Plato  is,  as  Frede  sees  it, 
that  (1)  it  resolves  the  apparently  paradoxical  nature  of  such  statements 
as  are  continually  made  throughout  the  section  of  the  dialogue  in  which 
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this  passage  occurs  and  in  the  Parmenides: 

?  f 

1.  Motion  isTcUtTois. 

7  / 

Motion  is  not  'TcOjtov  . 


2.  Motion 
Motion 

3.  Motion 


c t 

S  . 

s  not  erezpov 
s  ov  . 

7( 


Motion  is  not  cv  . 

and  (2)  it  is  an  (undeveloped)  beginning  towards  finding  a  way  of  avoid¬ 
ing  the  regress  of  the  Parmenides ,  thereby  making  sense  of  the  incidence 
of  self-predication  in  the  Sophist  at  258C  1-3. 8  The  distinction  of 
uses  of  "is"  in  the  Sophist  may  thus  be  seen  as  a  reply  to  the  difficul¬ 
ties  raised  by  the  Parmenides. 

How  does  Frede  arrive  at  the  position  that  Plato  is  distin¬ 
guishing  "uses"  of  "is"  at  all?  That  is,  a  problem  I  raised  above  with 
255C  12-13,  and  indeed,  with  the  whole  passage  was  that  it  is  difficult 
to  see  whether  the  distinction  Plato  is  making  is  a  linguistic  or  meta¬ 
physical  one.  Frede 's  interpretation  makes  the  OLoTo  KolO^  °Ujto  - 
distinction  essentially  a  linguistic  distinction,  and  indeed 
a  very  sophisticated  linguistic  distinction. 

Frede  discusses  this  in  some  detail.  The  literal  reading  of 
the  lines  255C  12-13  and  255  D1  that  he  gives  is: 


255C  12-13: 

"Von  dem  Seienden  wird  das  eine  mit  Bezug 
auf  sich  selbst,  das  andere  mit  Bezug  auf 
etwas  anderes  seiend  genannt." 

He  accepts  Cornford's  version  of  Dl: 

"And  what  is  different  is  always  so  called  with 
reference  to  another  thing,  isn't  it?" 


However,  he  goes  on  to  say: 


' 
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Nach  unserer  Ubersetzung  von  255C12-13  zu 
urteilen,  werden  hier  Gegenstande  in  zwei 
Klassen  aufgeteilt.  Das  gleiche  gilt  auch, 
wenn  man  'Gegenstande'  im  weitesten  Sinn 
nimmt ,  fur  die  Aristotelesstelle.  Das  aber, 
was  an  der  Aristotelesstelle  wie  die 
Beschreibung  einer  Zwei tei lung  von 
Gegenstanden  A  aussieht,  ist  in  Wirklichkeit 
wie  .... 

..."  zeigt,  als  die 

Beschreibung  der  Zwei tei lung  von  Verwendungen 
des  entsprechenden  Pradikates  "A"  auf  Grund 
der  Zwei tei lung  der  Gegenstande  A  gedacht.9 


Frede  is  suggesting  that  although  the  distinction  here  is 
explicitly  one  of  things  (Gegenstande)  it  really,  implicitly,  turns 

out  to  be  a  distinction  of  predicates.  The  Aristotle  passage  referred 

v  ' 

to  as  a  justification  of  this  interpretation  is  from  the  rtej>i  £v<9vt»  : 

tl  Ok.  KU I  TcLUTdL  GvdvTIol  .  <7/7TOS  £>T\- 

QyfieToti  to ^  ^vrfvTtoj/  *  ^  'ftdp  Held  cLuTd  t ’&  ev- 
tJvT J>yjfr>]6eTcL\;  O/OV  ol^>eTr^  Koii  tfoLKidLj  X ivy) - 
K<*t  >7  to  jbumx^tv  evdvTtcjy/j  oiov 

To  K /voo ^jGvoV  TO  £:67Vj  KOf  I  .  .  - 

Frede  constructs  from  this  a  sentence  running  parallel  to  255C  12-13: 

d  i rro $  pir)^t6eTdii  To  ^vcfvr/ov.  tov 

J  /  <  '  lN  \  >  N  «  )  C  V 

£volv/T IOV  Tc*  juev  dioTo I  Ko(  C7  cLOT<*.  fiyq 

0/  ^  \  A  ^ 

yj<£67“dLl  ,  O10V  .  .  -  ,  Tbt  C7fe  TO  /U.eTt=)(e 

tVdVTlc^W  oiov  .  .  . 

This  has  the  status  of  very  flimsy  evidence  indeed.  For  the 


/  v 


original  Aristotle  passage  differs  from  255C  12-13  in  two  crucial  ways: 
it  does  not  contain  a  partitive  construction  and  with  the  words  c)<ttos 
pr]Qyjd>ertii  ,  Aristotle  makes  perfectly  clear  that  he  is  talking  about 
usage.  This  perfect  clarity  cannot  be  transferred  to  Plato's  usage  of 
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This  is  the  textual  backing  that  Frede  gives  to  his  claim  that 
an  apparent  distinction  of  things  is  really  a  distinction  of  predicates. 
The  other  evidence  discussed  in  part  above,  is  circumstantial.  That  is, 
Frede  shows  that  such  a  distinction,  if  Plato  did  make  it,  would  address 
itself  to  concerns  that  Plato  had  in  the  Parmenides  and  in  the  Sophi st. 

Let  us  have  a  look  at  the  ontological  distinction  which  Frede 
allows  is  the  one  explicitly  made  by  this  passage.  He  says  that  the 
distinction  which  Plato  has  in  mind  is  one  of  the  Forms  and  individuals. 
Only  Forms  are  said  to  be  in  regard  to  themselves  i.e.,  only  Forms  have 
definitions.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Frede  recognizes,  it  is  not  the  case 
that  only  individuals  are  said  to  be  in  regard  to  other  things;  for 
Forms  also  may  be  said  to  be  in  regard  to  other  things.  The  parallelism 
of  the  distinction  becomes  lost  at  this  point.  We  only  get  a  complete 
disjunction  between  Forms  and  individuals  if  we  read  the  second  disjunct 
as:  individuals  are  only  said  to  be  in  regard  to  other  things.  Thus  the 
first  disjunct  delimits  a  class  of  things,  namely.  Forms,  saying  that 
they  are  said  to  be  Kd6  doT d  ;  the  second,  however,  takes  a 

class  delimited  by  other  means,  namely,  individuals,  and  says  of  them 
that  they  are  only  ever  said  to  be  TTpo$  ol\Xd . 

It  seems  to  me  too  strong  a  claim  for  this  the  status  of 


"eine  vollstandige  Einteilung  von  Gegenstanden  in  Formen  einerseits  und 
Einzeldinge  andererseits. "10 


On  this  interpretation  there  is  clearly  a  difficulty  with  the 
positioning  of  dt'  at  255C  12.  appears  to  go  only  with  TcA  Je  T1po$ 

ofrXo (  .  However,  its  position  wi th  \e^e£>Qd\  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence  suggests  that  it  goes  with  both  disjuncts  as  in  Cornford's 
translation.  However,  it  cannot  go  with  both  disjuncts  on  Frede's  inter- 


■ 
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pretation,  for  the  disjuncts  are  unsymmetncal  and  it  only  naturally 
fits  with  the  second:  "some  things  (namely,  individuals)  are  always 
said  in  regard  to  other  things". 

Frede  recognizes  this  as  a  problem  and  discusses  it.  However 
he  is  willing  to  settle  for  this: 

"Auf  Grund  unserer  Interpretation  konnte  man 
dagegen  meiner,  dass  sich zwar  auf*i& 
tt/3o^  atWoL  "  bezieht,  aber  die 

Funktion  hat,  ehen  die  vollstandige 
Disjunktion  von  Gegenstanden  im  oben 
beschriebenen  Sinn  zu  erreichen  .  .  , 


,.11 


Both  interpretations  of  this  passage  discussed  above  - 
Moravcsik's  interpretation  and  Frede's  interpretation  -  share  a  serious 
flaw  arising  in  connection  with  the  circumstantial  evidence  surrounding 
the  case.  That  is,  they  both  made  too  much  out  of  this  passage.  For 
both  interpretations,  the  passage  is  the  turning  point  of  the  dialogue. 
Here  a  distinction  is  made  which  will  clear  the  way  to  an  account  of 
negation  and  falsehood  which  will  not  be  subject  to  the  confusions  of 
Plato's  predecessors.  One  would,  therefore,  expect  that  the  passage 
would  be  concluded  with  a  certain  amount  of  fanfare.  Yet  it  ends,  in 
fact  on  rather  a  flat  note,  reminding  us  once  again,  that  whatever  this 
distinction  was  between  and  0CUT49L  it  was  only 

part  of  the  argument  that  Being  and  Difference  are  distinct  Forms: 

255D10: 

Tle^irrov  cH}  t>}v  j>u6 iv  XtK- 

Teov  Toi^  ou<$c*\/ .  .  . 

In  what  follows,  I  shall  try  to  construct  an  interpretation  of 
my  own  of  this  passage  -  one  which  I  hope  to  show  fits  the  circumstantial 
evidence  better,  and  one  not  subject  to  the  textual  flaws  discussed  with 
reference  to  Moravcsik  and  Frede.  I  shall  begin  this  enterprise  by 


- 

■ 
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having  a  further  look  at  what  Cornford  has  to  say  about  rrpos  cWwi  and 
okrry  Hei&’d.u-nx 


3.1.4  Cornford's  Interpretation  of  255C  -  E 

Cornford's  translation  of  255C  12  -  13  makes  it  clear  that  as 
he  interprets  the  distinction  made  therein,  it  is  a  metaphysical  one. 
This  is  particularly  clear  from  his  translation  of  ctei  as 

"always  spoken  of".  (This  is  paralleled  by  Frede,  who  translates  as 
"genannt".  As  we  have  seen,  however,  Frede  takes  the  distinction  to  be 
implicitly  a  linguistic  one.) 

The  other  tenet  of  Cornford's  interpretation  which  I  wish  to 

v  ■>/ 

examine  seriously  is  his  translation  ofic>  ov  as  "Existence"  throughout. 
Thus  in  the  interpretation  C12  -  13,  Cornford  takes  Plato  to  be  making  a 
distinction  between  "things  that  exist".  What  this  suggests,  and  this 
is,  I  think,  borne  out  by  Cornford's  discussion  of  his  interpretation, 
is  that  Cornford  does  not  take  Plato  to  be  here  making,  even  implicitly, 
a  linguistic  distinction,  either  of  senses  or  of  uses  of  "is". 

\  v  \ 

Cornford  assimilates  the  terms  7T po$  cWw*  andT^oq5  Grzpov  to 
v  t 

the  term  TTpoSTi  .  He  thus  takes  Plato  to  be  using  essentially  the  same 
terminology  as  Aristotle  uses  in  Chapter  7  of  the  Categories.  He  says: 

"Obviously  the  Author  of  the  Categories  did  not 
conceive  of  relations  as  subsisting  between  two 
things.  .  .  He  thinks  of  'relative  things'  or 
'relative  names';  some  are  substantives,  some 
adjectives,  all  are  predicates' .12 

Thus,  for  Cornford,  when  Plato  says  at  255C  12  -  13: 

".  .  .among  things  that  exist,  some  are  always 
spoken  of  as  being  what  they  are  just  in  them¬ 
selves,  others  as  being  what  they  are  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  other  things". 

a  division  is  being  made  among  things:  some  are  relative  to  others, 


‘ 
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others  are  in  no  way  relative  to  others.  Thus,  to  use  some  examples 
from  Aristotle's  mixed  bag:  "'The  greater  is  what  is  (greater)  than 

C  I 

another  thing  (4T6y>oo)'#  'A  habit  is  a  habit  of  something,  knowledge 
is  knowledge  of  something,  attitude  is  the  attitude  of  something'.  .  ,"13 
One  must  ask  this  question,  however:  does  Cornford  mean  that 
the  existence  of  these  things  is  relative,  or  does  he  mean  that  what 
they  are,  the  character  that  they  have  (e.g.,  being  greater,  being  a 
habit,  etc.)  is  relative?  If  he  means  the  latter,  then  how  does  this 
point  in  any  way  reflect  on  the  nature  of  Existence?  (That  the  distinc¬ 
tion  must  reflect  on  the  nature  of  Existence  is  clear,  since  if  it  did 
not,  it  would  not  serve  to  establish  the  dominant  theme  of  the  argument  - 
to  distinguish  the  Form  To  ov  from  the  Form  OdLTeooY. ) 

It  must  be  the  case  that  Cornford  does  mean  that  some  things 
are  relative  insofar  as  they  are  what  they  are.  This  is  clear  both  from 
his  translation  and  a  footnote  used  to  justify  it: 

"The  addition  of  the  words  'being  what  they  are' 
is  justified  by  the  statement  below  (D7)  that 
what  is  different  is  what  it  is  (t ouQ*  Bnep 
lsr,v)  with  reference  to  another  thing.  .  ."14 

It  is,  in  any  case,  possible  that  something  needs  to  be  inserted  in  the 

clauses: 

"Some  (are)  .  .  .  ctuTO.  KcL^dluri;  some  (are).  .  . 

TTyOOS  oOOuk"  • 

otherwise  we  find  ourselves,  as  Frede  says,  in  the  unpleasant  position 

where  we  must  take  otuTdL kerffturi  and  TTpos7olXX*as  themselves  ordinary 

predicates.  We  should  then  be  in  the  difficulty  that  I  mentioned  at  the 

beginning  of  this  chapter,  where  it  would  appear  that  Plato  takes  cLurdL 

otu-rol  and  ct>^<K  to  be  Forms  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as 

1  S 

the  other  Forms,  e.g.,  on  the  same  footing  as  Big  and  Red. 


As  it  would 


1 
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be  wrong  just  to  assume  straight  off  that  he  does  this,  some  tinkering 
with  255C  12-13  is  justifiable. 

To  return  to  the  point  at  issue,  is  Cornford's  addition  of 
being  what  they  are"  plausible?  As  I  said,  the  real  point  on  which 
tnis  turns,  is  whether  the  distinction  of  things  into  relative  and  non- 
relative  will  assist  in  the  argument  that  Existence  is  a  distinct  Form 
from  Difference. 

If  there  is  an  argument  to  show  this,  it  needs  to  be  express¬ 
ed  more  clearly  than  Cornford  does  it.  In  fact  it  is  not  clear  that 
Cornford  sees  the  difficulty  here  at  all. 

As  we  have  noted,  the  distinction  Cornford  makes  for  C12-13 
is  a  purely  metaphysical  one.  In  both  this  sentence  and  in  the  one 
which  follows  at  Dl,  he  takes  Plato  to  be  speaking  of  "things  which 
exist"  and  "things  which  are  different".  He  does  not  take  Plato  to  be 
speaking  of  the  expressions  "exists"  and  "different".  The  argument  is 
thus  seen  to  progress  from  a  distinction  among  things,  participants  in 
the  Form  Existence  and  Difference,  to  a  distinction  between  those  Forms 
themselves. 


The  argument  then  has  three  stages: 

1.  (255  C12-13)  The  whole  class  of  existent 
things  may  be  divided  into  those  things 
which,  in  virtue  of  their  natures,  (being 
what  they  are),  are  relative,  and  those 
things  which,  in  virtue  of  their  natures, 
(being  what  they  are)  are  not  relative. 

2.  (255  Dl)  What  is  different,  is,  in  virtue 
of  its  nature  (being  what  it  is)  relative. 

3.  (255  D3-8)  Therefore,  Difference  and  To  ov 
must  be  distinct.  For  all  different  things 
are  relative,  whereas  only  some  of  the  whole 
class  of  existent  things  is  relative. 
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Plato,  on  this  account,  could  be  seen  as  arguing  that  the  class  of 
different  things  is  only  a  subclass  of  the  whole  class  of  existent 
things.  That  whole  class,  the  class  of  existent  things  includes  sub¬ 
classes  of  things  which  are  o U>TdL  KA0  as  well  as  TTpo^W . 

The  class  of  different  things  however,  includes  no  things  that  are  not 

v  / 

npos-n.  Therefore  Existence  differs  as  a  genus  from  Difference. 

It  might  be  argued  that  more  needs  to  be  said  to  justify 
Plato's  assertion  that  To  ov  To\v 61J0IV  For  still,  all 

that  has  been  said  is  that  e.g.,  wood  qua  wood  is  c*uTcL  KoiO  doTct, 
while  the  big  qua  big  isT^o^r/.  Nothing  has  been  said  to  show  tnat 

•>  \  C  !  / 

wood  qua  existence  is  OluT<*  KeWdvM,  the  big  qua  existence  is  Ti . 

Hence  it  has  not  been  shown  that  Existence  To  TTpoS  Ti^  KcU 

To  KotO  >otuTc*  . 

Furthermore,  to  use  an  argument  of  Frede's  against  this  inter¬ 
pretation,  considered  purely  as  classes,  the  class  of  things  that  par¬ 
ticipates  in  the  Form  Difference  is  co-extensive  with  the  class  of 
things  that  participates  in  the  Form  Being  (or  Existence).  Just  as  some 
of  the  things  that  are  (or  exist)  are  what  they  are  oiuTcA  KoL&^  cioToL 
and  other  are  what  they  arenpo^rC  so  with  the  things  that  participate 

>  N  C  / 

in  Difference;  some  are  what  they  are  oUnfr  Krttf  dxrrd,  others  are  what 

V  / 

they  are  Ty^o^n  .  Thus  no  argument  can  be  constructed  which  will  dif¬ 
ferentiate  Being  and  Difference  which  is  based  on  the  natures  of  their 
participants.  For  they  have  the  same  participants. 

This  objection  of  Frede's  against  Cornford's  interpretation 
is  only  avoided  by  his  own  interpretation  at  great  cost.  Thus  Frede 
was  forced,  as  we  have  seen,  to  tinker  with  the  apparently  exclusive 
disjunction  at  255C  12-13,  and  eventually  made  it  non-exclusive.  Thus 
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the  disjunction  as  he  would  have  it  goes:  of  the  things  which  are  only 
some  are  QlvTri.  Kd&oUrrd ,  while  some  are  all  TTpoS  olXXd  .  Cornford's 
translation  of  the  disjunction  is,  however,  surely  correct:  of  the 
things  which  are,  some  are  (always)  spoken  of  as  .  .  .  otoTdi  KciOdLuTd, 
some  are  (always)  spoken  of  as  .  .  .  TTpo£dX\d.  Had  Frede  not  revised 
the  disjunction  he  would  have  been  faced  with  a  similar  problem  to 
Cornford's,  namely  that  the  disjunction  apparently  forbids  that  the 

class  of  things  which  participate  in  being  and  the  class  of  things 

a 

which  participate  in  trtftov should  be  co-extensive.  It  was  only  by 
reducing  the  scope  of d6i  to  the  second  clause,  that  Frede  was  able  to 
preserve  for  the  Forms  their  status  as  things  that  may  be  said  to  be 
TTpo5  dXXot.  But,  when  one  examines  the  motivation  for  this  chess 
move  in  his  translation,  one  sees  that  it  serves  only  to  protect  his 
interpretation,  and  has  no  legitimacy  conferred  on  it  by  the  text. 

Frede' s  argument  as  to  the  fundamental  importance  of  the 

C/  7 I xx 

terms  €T<yov  and  dMlcan  also  be  used  against  Cornford's  Interpretation. 
At  most,  the  class  of  TtjpD^  %Tfzp0V  thi ngs  can  only  be  a  sub-class  of  the 
class  of  "T\  things  since  the  Form  of  Identity  but, 

presumably,  not  TTpoS^TejbV.  This  is  a  point  that  Cornford  recognizes, 
when  he  says: 


"The  class  of  relative  things  is  introduced  in 
connection  with  Difference,  not  Sameness;  but 
Plato  seems  to  regard  Sameness  as  a  relative 
thing. "16 


Thus,  as  Frede  has  pointed  out,  Cornford's  interpretation  can¬ 
not  be  right.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  apparent  to  me  that  it  is 
entirely  wrong,  even  though  the  objections  against  it  made  above  are 
strong. 


. 


' 
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3.1.5  An  Interpretation  of  255C  -  E 

The  chief  difficulty  that  we  found  with  Cornford's  inter¬ 
pretation  stemmed  from  his  interpolation  of  "as  being  what  they  are" 
twice  into  his  translation  of  the  lines  at  255C  12-13.  On  his  account, 
what  Plato  is  doing  in  these  lines  is  dividing  things  that  exist  into 
two  classes,  those  that  are  what  they  are  cicrr^  KA0o?ar4and  those  that 

V  / 


are  what  they  areTTpO^Ti  .  This  then,  according  to  him,  yields  a 
traditional  distinction  of  e.g.,  wood,  which  is  non-relational,  from 
e.g. ,  great,  which  is  relational.  The  difficulty  with  this  under¬ 
standing  of  the  distinction  was  that  it  could  not  be  used  to  derive  the 
desired  distinction  between  Being  and  Difference,  since  as  the  distinc¬ 
tion  is  set  up  it  does  not  reflect  back  upon  the  character  or  nature  of 
the  Form  Existence.  That  is  to  say,  the  fact  that  e.g.,  wood  and  the 

?  X  A  )  f  f  ^  / 

great  are  respectively  OioTot  KAC7  wotcA  and  does  not  obviously 

show  that  Existence,  in  which  both  participate,  has  both  characters. 

If  it  is  thought  that  it  does,  then  a  worse  difficulty  arises,  namely, 
that  Difference  in  which  both  wood  and  the  great  also  participate  will, 
by  the  same  reasoning,  also  have  both  characters,  and  will  thus  fail  to 
be  distinct  from  Existence  on  the  criterion  proposed. 

As  I  say,  the  problem  here  seerns  to  stem  from  the  interpolated 
words  "as  being  what  they  are".  Cornford  avoids  accepting  the  terms 

?  V  t\  >  C  1  V  / 

CLuTci.  Iw  cUjt<*  and  ry>05"n  as  straightforwardly  predicative. 

I  think  we  must  ask:  why  should  it  be  thought  that  there  must 
be  an  interpolation  here?  Frede  suggests  that  it  is  because  we  wish  to 


N 


avoid  making  and  aftjrdl  KdtOot&rd  predicative;  i.e.,  suggesti 

17 

that  they  are  somehow  qualities  of  things.  But  in  fact,  there  is 


>  c  / 


ng 


nothing  in  the  text  to  support  the  assumption  that  Plato  wants  to  avoid 


4 
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this.  Indeed,  the  statement  at  255D  4-5  that 

goes  far  towards  suggesting  that  Plato  does  think  of  TTpos  ’JkXXd  and 
Kd&  oLuTcL  on  exactly  this  model.  Indeed,  this  statement  raises 
difficulties  for  Frede's  own  view  which  he  does  not  discuss,  for  on  his 
interpretation  there  would  be  no  reason  to  speak  of  Tjpo^ocXX^and  cfjJTck 
K+J3*  oliJTcL.  as  fclVyj-  in  fact,  on  his  view,  they  cannot  be£i<)vj. 

I  conclude,  on  the  evidence  of  255D  2-3  that  as  *^*>5  <OA^.and 
olrrk  Kd&’c(urX  evidently  are  meant  to  denote  Forms,  they  may  be  taken 
to  be  intended  by  Plato  as  straightforwardly  predicative. 

Let  us  then  translate  255C  12-13  as: 

"Of  the  things  which  exist,  some  are  always  said 

to  be  oCirraL  XdB’otd-rdL  ,  others  to  be 

Continuing  with  the  thread  of  the  argument,  at  255D1,  Plato 

placestD  en^x*/  in  the  class  of  things  which  are  said  to  be  71^05  *T*poV. 

c / 

It  is  not  entirely  possible  on  linguistic  grounds  to  tell  whether  erepov 
here  denotes  Difference  or  things  which  participate  in  Difference.  How¬ 
ever,  the  singular  form,  taken  together  with  the  article  would  seem  to 
suggest  that  Plato  is  here  speaking  of  the  Form.  This  is  supported 
further  by  the  way  in  which  the  argument  continues.  Plato  argues  at 
255D  4-8  that  if  7b  %%p>xt  were  not  %Ttpav  then  some  of  its  partici¬ 
pants  would  not  be,  but  as  this  is  plainly  fal se, TO  must  be  TJboj 

^Tfcyocrv  .  This  argument  follows  naturally  from  the  assertion  at 

\  (7  \  C/  x 

255D1  that  Toertpov  is  always  npo S  ^^pov  where  yfyertpov  denotes  the 

V  </ 

Form.  If  tc  ertpos/  at  255D1  were  taken  to  denote  participants  in  the 
Form  the  statement  at  255D1  would  be  strangely  out  of  place;  255D1 
could  not  be  seen  as  being  defended  below  at  255D  4-8,  but  merely 

x  «/ 

re-stated.  So  I  think  it  is  natural  to  take  Tb  at  255D1  as 
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denoting  the  Form. 

As  we  have  analysed  it,  then,  the  argument  that  Difference 

\  c/ 

is  TTjoo$  is  a  transcendental  one.  (By  "transcendental  argument" 

I  have  in  mind  an  argument  such  as  Kant  uses:  Something  is  posited  as 

that  which  makes  some  state  of  affairs  possible.)  It  has  the  form: 

%  a 

Difference  must  be  npo$  eryjoV  because  it  is  its  nature  which  is 
responsible  for  the  natures  of  its  participants,  and  their  natures  are 

V  C/ 

plainly  such  as  to  be  Ty?c$  kTtpov. 

That  this  is  indeed  the  form  of  this  part  of  the  argument 
seems  to  be  a  matter  of  common  agreement  among  interpreters.  However, 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  this  argument  is  distinctly  not  a  linguistic  one. 

Plato  appears  to  be  arguing  from  the  natures  of  things  which 
have  the  character  of  being  different  to  the  nature  of  the  Form.  He 
does  not  appear  to  be  arguing  from  the  fact  of  language  that  "different" 
demands  a  complement. 

Why  is  this  an  important  point?  It  would  seem  that  once  we 
recognize  the  non-1 inguistic  nature  of  the  argument  that  it  is  simply 
incorrect.  For  if  the  participants  in  Difference  are  taken  in  all  their 
infinite  variety  -  men,  the  Form  Motion,  etc.  it  would  not  appear  that 
any  argument  can  be  generated  from  the  natures  of  these  participants  to 
what  must  be  the  nature  of  the  Form  Difference.  This  is,  of  course, 
simply  an  application  of  Frede's  point,  discussed  above,  to  this  segment 
of  the  argument.  However,  what  should  be  noted  now  about  this  point  is 
that  it  would  appear  to  cut  against  all  interpretations  of  this  part  of 
the  argument.  If  the  argument  is  taken  to  be  a  transcendental  one  from 
participants  to  the  nature  of  a  Form,  then  it  is  plainly,  as  it  stands, 
fallacious.  For  there  is  nothing  about  white  things,  qua  white,  men  and 


. 
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Motion,  qua  men  and  qua  motion,  which  will  go  to  show  that  Difference 

v 

is  Gr&paV. 

We  must,  then,  reconsider  what  participating  in  Difference,  or 
being  different  amounts  to  for  Plato.  What  makes  the  argument,  as  we 
have  analysed  it,  fallacious,  is  that  we  have  been  considering  the 
participants  in  Difference  qua  being  what  they  are,  e.g.,  men,  etc., 
and  qua  different  things.  What  has  tempted  us  to  do  this  is  the  recog¬ 
nition  that  "different"  is  a  predicate  of  quite  a  different  order  from, 
e.g.,  "man".  That  is,  we  have  taken  it  that  "different"  is  not  on  the 
same  logical  footing  with  "man".  In  fact,  we  have  been  assuming,  on 
Plato's  behalf,  something  like  a  Aristotelian  distinction  of  substance 
from  other  categories. 

The  argument  can  be  re-constructed  as  non-fal lacious  if  we 
rid  ourselves  of  the  distinction  between  being  different  and  e.g., 
being  a  man.  If  we  allow  that  "different"  has  for  Plato  the  same  status 
as  a  classificatory  predicate  such  as  "man",  such  that  in  saying  that 
something  is  different  one  is  saying  what  it  is,  the  argument  regains 

-V  <  / 

its  plausibility.  For  then,  when  Plato  speaks  of  Tcjv  at  line 

255D6  he  will  be  speaking  of  those  things  the  nature  of  which  is  to  be 
different,  and  his  statement  about  what  is  true  of  them  -namely,  that 
they  are  ryoo$  %r£pt>v  -  will  reflect  back  on  the  Form  Difference. 

The  point  is  an  important  one  precisely  because  Plato's  argu¬ 
ment  is  a  metaphysical  one.  It  must  be  that  there  is  something  in  the 
nature  of  participants  in  Difference  which  reflect  back  on  the  Form. 

But  this  in  turn  could  not  be  so  if  Difference  itself  (and,  indeed, 
every  Form)  were  not  somehow  responsible  for  their  natures.  But  this  in 
turn  could  not  be  so  if  Plato  made  a  substance-accident  distinction. 
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This  can  be  shown  in  more  detail  by  means  of  an  example.  Man 
is  a  participant  in  Difference.  But  Man  is  civTO  KdO  ’dirty .  There  is 
nothing  about  Man,  considered  as  accidentally  participant  in  Difference, 
which  shows  that  Difference  itself  is  Tj/bo$  %repov  .  On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  consider  the  whole  class  of  different  things  (that  is,  every¬ 
thing,  presumably)  as  different  things  -  not  as  men,  or  horses  but  qua 
different  -  then  we  do  find  out  something  about  Difference  itself.  For 

\  c / 

these  things  are  by  nature  T^po$  and  thus,  so  must  what  is 

responsible  for  their  being  different  be,  Difference  itself. 

If  this  is  the  way  the  argument  must  be  understood  and  I  am 
arguing  that  it  is  the  only  way,  if  it  is  not  to  be  simply  a  non 
sequitur  -  then  it  is  revealing  of  certain  things  in  the  surrounding 
text  of  this  part  of  the  dialogue.  Why  does  Plato  select  the  To  <&. 

\t/  / 

roertfcr/.  Same,  Motion,  and  Rest  and  call  them fxey4T<Ar?.  In  fact,  why 
does  he  call  them  genera  at  all?  For  to  the  eyes  of  one  accustomed  to 
the  Aristotelian  logic  of  substance  and  accident,  they  do  not  appear  to 
be  either  genera,  or  "most  important".  Yet  if  we  take  Plato  at  his 
word,  it  appears  that  he  believes  that  they  collect  and  inform  classes 

of  things.  And  taking  him  further  at  his  word,  it  would  appear  that 

/ 

they  are  just  in  the  sense  that  each  of  them  collects  and 

informs  everything,  or  at  least  every  particular  (for  how  Motion  and 
Rest  will  apply  to  the  Forms  is  a  perplexing  problem  in  the  Sophist. ) 

If,  then  to  say  that  something  is  different  is  to  say  what  it 
is,  or  to  be  different  is  to  have  a  certain  nature,  then  what  about 
Being?  Surely  it  will  be  the  case  as  well  that  the  class  of  things 
which  are  will  have  a  certain  nature,  in  virtue  of  their  participation 
in  Being  and  will  be  spoken  of  as  being  what  they  are  when  it  is  said 
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that  they  are. 

I  think  that  it  can  be  argued  that  this  is  the  correct  under¬ 
standing  of  the  way  the  argument  is  set  up,  oddly  enough,  on  precisely 
the  same  grounds  that  lead  Cornford  to  suppose  that  it  is  not  set  up  in 
this  way.  Cornford  argues  for  his  interpretation  of  "being  what  they 
are"  in  lines  C 12- 13  on  the  evidence  of  the  words  TooQ'cmep  Z&Tiv  at 
line  D7  -  what  is  different  is  what  it  is  with  reference  to  another 
thing.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  TouO'orrep  2^r/V  can  be  under¬ 
stood  in  this  context:  either,  (1)  what  is  different  is  what  it  is, 
e.g.,  wood,  a  man,  etc.,  ...  or  (2)  what  is  different  is  what  it  is, 
i.e.,  different,  .  .  .  Interestingly  enough,  I  think  Cornford  believes 
(and  I  think,  rightly)  that  the  latter  is  the  correct  interpretation. 

If  he  did  not  then  there  would  be  no  point  to  the  claim  that  he  makes 

1  P 

in  the  discussion  following  his  translation  that  "'Different'  is  a 
relative  name  that  things  have  towards  other  things."  So  Cornford  must 
hold  that  to  say  that  something  is  different  is  for  Plato,  to  say  what 
it  is.  But  then,  the  parallelism  of  the  argument  would  seem  to  force 
the  assumption  that  to  say  that  something  is  is  for  Plato  to  say  what 
it  is.  This  point,  then,  works  against  Cornford 's  interpolation  at 
C12-13  of  "as  being  what  they  are"  rather  than  for  it,  as  Cornford 
supposes.  For  the  interpolation  was  made  on  the  assumption,  which 
emerges  from  Cornford's  discussion  that  to  say  that  something  is  is  not 
to  say  what  it  is.  As  it  turns  out,  the  phrase  Tc>u0 * orr€^ a t  D7 
provides  good  evidence  that  this  is  precisely  the  contrary  of  what  Plato 
bel ieves. 

We  now  must  return  to  what  it  is  that  the  nature  of  Being 
lends  to  its  participants,  i.e.,  things  that  are  considered  as  a  class. 
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If  the  argument  about  Being  is  to  be  analogous  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  about  Difference,  then  we  must  consider  255C  12-13  as  supplying 
the  transcendental  proof.  What  the  lines  wouls  suggest  is  that  Being 
lends  it  to  its  participants,  i.e.,  the  things  that  have  being  as  their 
character  or  nature,  that  they  may  be  either  TT/x>% 

or  cLVTd  HctOcLuTdL 

But  now,  what  does  this  mean?  And  further  why  is  it  so  obvious? 

I  want  to  speculate  upon  what  sort  of  theory  is  implied  by 
this  in  the  next  section.  But  before  I  do  that  I  must  show  how  this 
interpretation  can  come  to  terms  with  Frede's  objections. 

The  objection  we  considered  against  Cornford  that  the  fact 
that  there  are  TT/3o$*ofr\ol  participants  and  oLurd  t<dJH*ckuTd  partici¬ 
pants  does  not  reflect  back  on  the  character  of  Being  and  Difference 
has  already  been  forestalled.  The  argument  proceeds  from  the  natures  of 
things  which  are  considered  as  different  or  as  existent  to  the  natures 
of  Difference  and  Being.  It  does  not  proceed  from  the  natures  of 
things  considered  as  wood  or  tall.  We  saw  from  our  analysis  of  the 
argument  from  the  natures  of  participants  in  Difference,  that  if  we  do 
not  take  Difference  as  informing  its  participants  with  the  character 
different  which  can  then  be  considered  as  reflecting  back  on  the  Form 
Difference,  the  argument  would  be  fallacious. 

Frede's  other  objection  is  harder  to  meet.  It  is  that  since 
the  class  of  things  that  participate  in  Being  is  co-extensive  with  the 
class  of  things  participating  in  Difference,  no  argument  can  be  generated 
which  will  not  attribute  to  those  participants  conflicting  characters. 

All  the  things  there  are  participate  both  in  Difference  and  in  Being; 
therefore  some  existing  things  which  in  virtue  of  their  participation  in 
Being  are  wi  11  be  also,  in  virtue  of  their  participation  in 
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Difference  cJ&Xol. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  objection,  in  fact,  does  not  take 
into  consideration  the  transcendental  nature  of  Plato's  argument, 
either.  Plato  argues  from  the  character  of  things  to  the  natures  of 
the  Forms  that  give  them  that  character.  Thus  255C12  -  13  does  not 
divide  up  the  world  of  bare  particulars  into  either  the  class  ofTTpog 


o/ 


<*x\c*  things  or  the  class  of  cLut*  KK0\uToL  things.  Rather  255C 
12  -  13  is  part  of  a  transcendental  argument  which  goes  from  the  natures 
of  things  which  have  the  character  of  being  to  the  Form  Being  which 
gives  them  that  character.  This  line  should  not  be  taken,  then  to 
forbid  the  possibility  that  particulars,  or  for  that  matter  Forms,  may 
be  both  fTpo§  c&\cK  and  cLisrd.  when  they  are  considered  under 

different  characters.  All  that  255C12  -  13  says  is  that  considered  as 
having  the  character  of  being,  participants  in  Being  must  be  one  or  the 
other. 

My  reply  to  Frede's  objection  finds  significant  support  from 
the  text  surrounding  this  passage.  At  256A10  ff.  Plato  appears  to  be 
making  exactly  this  kind  of  point: 

TnV  KiVV)6i\/  dr)  TAUTOV  re  Koi]  AO?  TxAvToV 
<*\  1  /  '  n  >  j  ,  '  v  > 

OLa^Xo^yjreDV  Kofi  oo  duSy^jydLvreov .  ou 
wTctV  £ilTcOf*»ev  OLuT^V  TdirToV  Kali  £cvj  TciuTaV^ 

rIUDS  eijcrJ)  Kdfjdt*,  o(W 7  onorciv puev  rduro  vJ 
T^v'  TdLvrdu  o£rzo 

Xe^OjjLtv t  de  t**utov?  d/A  rrjv koi  vcovt  - 

dv  oiv  OdtrepoU)  di  c*troxu>p/Xoptv> i  rdu- 

roo  fttyovey/  ouk  CKePvo  9  erreptv  .  .  . 

A  point  analogous  to  the  point  that  I  am  trying  to  make  with  reference 
to  255C  -  D  is  made  in  this  passage  by  means  of  the  repetition  of  J/oi  at 
lines  13  and  15.  In  virtue  of  its  participation  in  Same  and  Different 
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respectively  a  thing  may  be  the  same  and  not  the  same.  When  we  speak 
this  way,  we  may  appear  to  be  saying  something  contradictory ,  but  this 
is  only  a  manner  of  speech.  For  it  is  in  virtue  of  participation  in 
different  Forms  that  a  thing  is  the  same  and  not  the  same. 

Similarly,  as  a  thing  which  is,  something  may  be  KttbclUTo, 
while  the  same  thing,  considered  as  a  different  thing  will  be  tyj . 
But  this  is  not  puzzling,  for  it  is  in  virtue  of  its  participation  in 
different  Forms  that  it  has  these  different  characters. 

Another  point  made  in  this  passage  and  again  and  again 
throughout  this  part  of  the  dialogue  (256A  ff.)  is  that  things  are,  are 
different,  and  are  the  same  in  virtue  of  (<)>d  )  their  participation  in 
Being,  Difference,  and  Sameness.  This  point  is  consistently  neglected 
by  commentators.  It  has  importance  for  my  analysis  of  255C  -  D  as  well 
as  for  any  analysis  of  relational i ty  in  the  Sophist.  Its  importance 
for  my  analysis  of  255C  -  D  is  that  Plato  in  saying  this  appears  to  be 
asserting  quite  openly  what  interpreters  like  Owen  and  Frede  deny  on 
his  behalf  -  that  being  is  a  character  of  things,  and  as  well  that 
difference  and  identity  are  also  characters  of  things.  My  analysis  of 
255C  12-13  depends  upon  its  being  possible  to  consider  a  thing  merely 
as  being  in  virtue  of  its  participation  in  Being.  According  to  both 
Owen  and  Frede,  to  be,  for  Plato,  is  to  be  something  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  consider  something  as  being,  simpliciter,  in  virtue  of 
participation  inTocv.  Yet  this  position  is  simply  belied  by  what  Plato 
says  at  256A1  and  by  the  kind  of  point  made  in  the  passage  considered 
above  at  256A10.  I  shall  take  this  point  up  in  greater  detail  in  the 
next  section. 

If  my  interpretation  of  this  passage  is  correct,  then  Existence 
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and  Difference  are  the  Forms  distinguished  at  255C  -  D.  If  the  Form 
To  ov/  gives  a  character  to  its  participants  it  cannot  be,  as  Moravcsik 
and  Frede  would  have  it,  what  underwrites  the  connective  expression 
"is".  From  now  on,  therefore,  in  relation  to  this  passage  I  shall 

,  X  ■># 

translate  TO  ov  as  Existence. 

\  d 

What  of  the  “HjooS  fcTfepoV  nature  of  Difference,  the 

mixed  nature  of  Existence?  We  have  not  yet  come  to  terms  with  what  it 

\  »Uv  \  c/  .  « 

is  for  something  to  be  Tf/x>5  <^0!  or  npo$  6T&pov  or  duTot 

Hoik1  doTU  . 

3.1.6  Existence 

The  text  of  the  passage  255C  -  D  provides  very  little  support 
for  giving  a  full-blown  account  of  what  Plato  has  in  mind  when  he 
introduces  the  two  "Forms"  Oil) Tci  KA  6  VtUfil  and  tpos  The 

terms  UorA  and  “njPOS  are  introduced  here  at  255C 

12-13  as  though  their  meaning  must  be  perfectly  clear  to  any  philosopher 
and  there  is  no  recurrence  of  their  usage  elsewhere  in  the  dialogue. 

This  fact  has  its  own  significance  for  the  over-all  interpretation  of 
the  Sophist,  as  I  have  said  said  before,  since  it  is  most  implausible 
that  this  distinction  -  between  AUTA  K A&  eiO’TX  Being  and  Ty>^5 
Being  -  could  be  the  turning  point  of  Plato's  struggle  with  Parmenides, 
when  it  is  never  mentioned  again. 

There  are  two  ways  of  understanding  the  casual  introduction  of 
the  terms.  One  is  that  they  are  technical  terms  with  a  rich  history  in 
parts  of  Plato's  work  which  are  lost  to  us  -  discussions  in  the  Academy 
itself,  perhaps.  The  other  is  that  they  are  to  be  understood  perfectly 
literally.  Cornford  and  Moravcsik  apparently  adhere  to  the  former  view, 


.  K, 
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believing  these  terms  to  be  the  antecedents  of  Aristotle's  category  of 

v  f 

7T^°S  T*  ,  while  Frede  argues  that  the  terms  are  non-technical ,  the 

>  t  • 


force  of  dllxrd*  K^6 otuTJi  being  to  stress  self-identify  and  that  of  I Tpo$ 

Cf  x  V,v  % 

evkpoy  and  to  stress  numerical  difference. 

There  are  difficulties  with  both  views.  A  problem  with  the 
view  that  and  ry>05  ertftoVare  to  be  somehow  identified  with 

lTpO$ Tt  has  already  been  touched  upon :  XdJurov  ,  while  nei ther  tl^oj  o&Xd 
nor  TTpo$  trtpoV  is  surely  relational.  A  difficulty  with  the  other  view, 
besides  the  problems  discussed  with  Frede 's  interpretation  in  which  it 
is  imbedded,  is  that  the  term  cirrk  or  dur<*  does  have  a 

history  in  writings  attributed  to  Plato,  where  its  contrary  term  is 
iy>is  r!  . 19 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  text  of  the  passage  warrants  any¬ 
thing  more  than  speculation  as  to  the  truth  of  either  of  these  views. 
However,  I  do  think  that  the  passage  is  rich  enough  to  provide  an 
account  of  what  it  means  to  say  that  Existence  is  VpeGc&ko wh i c h  is 
neutral  as  to  whether  the  term  is  technical  or  not.  I  propose  to  do 
this. 

All  interpreters  are  in  agreement  about  what  it  means  to  say 
that  Difference  is  fcitpdv/  .  In  this  case,  absolute  neutrality  is 

x  U 

preserved  as  to  whether  n/x$enpcv  is  a  technical  term  or  not.  The  Form 
Difference  is  of  such  a  kind  that  it  makes  it  possible  that  the  things 
that  are  informed  by  it  are  always  related  to  different  things.  Dif¬ 
ferent  things  come  in  complementary  classes;  nothing  is  different  without 
being  different  from  something  else. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Plato  puts  this  point  in  lines 

N  <J 

7-8  without  using  the  term  tnpof  at  all: 
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.  .  ,%mnsg  ’otv  «TitfJoV  rj  ,  6up.^»)fc:fev;  «§ 

erepou  Toc/ro  otr^c?  66nv  6/vofi. 

Cornford  translates  this: 

But,  in  fact,  we  undoubtedly  find  that  whatever 
is  different,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  is 
what  it  is  with  reference  to  another. 

Plato  evidently  is  not  arguing  for  the  relativity  of  other  things  to 

other  things  on  the  basis  of  grammatical  consideration.  Commentators20 

are  inclined  to  take  the Trpo$of  Tfpo$  ^c*X\c*  and  njo6$  ertpov  to  be  the 

sign  of  predicate  complementation,  i.e.,  to  stand  in  for  the  "than"  of 

"other  than",  or  the  "from"  of  "different  from".  But  the  lines  at  D7-8 

do  not  indicate  that  Plato  has  in  mind  what  we  say,  at  all,  or  do  the 

_  N  C/ 

lines  preceding  these  at  4-6,  where  the  term  fctfcpaV  is  used. 

Indeed,  if  the  argument  were  from  linguistic  considerations,  then  we 


should  hardly  expect  the  word  tt^os  to  give  an  indication  of  what  those 

\  c/ 

considerations  are.  The  lines  7-8  where  the  term  TTp<±%  does  not 

occur,  being  replaced  by  a  genitive  construction,  reflect  much  more 

<y  > 

accurately  the  common  usage  of  tTtpoV  in  Greek.  And  if  the  term  tt pq^ 

c/ 

er&pov  is  supposed  to  give  a  semantic  analysis  of  the  genitive 
construction  usage,  one  would  not  expect  Plato  to  conclude  this  argument 
by  reverting  to  that  usage. 

What  of  To  o\/  TrjPC>5  cAXo,  however?  In  the  lines  C12-13  the 
word  is  used.  Yet  here  as  well,  it  seems  dubious  to  me  that 

Plato  is  arguing  from  linguistic  considerations.  In  any  case  it  is 


V  V 

clear  on  any  interpretation  ofToov-  whether  as  the  copula  or  as  Exist¬ 
ence  -  the  argument  once  again  will  not  be  from  usage.  For does  not 

</ 

stand  in,  in  this  case  even  more  clearly  than  in  the  case  of  , 

for  some  relational  expression  or  construction.  We  do  not  say  that  x  is 


‘ 
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to  F;  "existence" ,  if  it  is  a  predicate  at  all,  is  a  complete  one.  Nor 

\ 

will  Tijpos  seem  to  do  duty  as  part  of  a  semantic  analysis  of  what  is 
involved  in  predication.  For  the  copula  just  is  the  relation  -  it,  is 
not  related  to  some  other. 

Once  considerations  of  usage  are  discarded  it  becomes  dif¬ 
ficult  to  see  what  Plato  is  saying  about  the  ontology  ofT ocb .  We  can¬ 
not  say  that  he  is  specifying  what  underlies  the  copula,  since  that  is 
to  put  linguistic  considerations  first,  once  again. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  argument  is  about  Existence  then 
it  can  be  reconstructed  in  a  precisely  parallel  way  to  the  argument 
about  Difference.  It  goes  like  this:  Existence  is  TTyooS  cOAo 
because  in  the  case  of  some  exi stents  we  find  that  they  are  what  they 
are,  i.e.,  existents,  with  reference  to  another.  Another  what  though? 

We  found  that  something  was  different  when  it  is  different  from  some- 

x  V 

thing  different  -  TTf>os  ZTtpoV .  If  there  is  no  slippage  in  the  paral¬ 
lelism  here  then  it  must  be  that  what  exists  in  some  cases  exists  with 
reference  to  another  existent.  We  were  able  to  conclude  about  Differ¬ 
ence  that  it  dominates  complementary  classes  of  different  things.  Here 
we  may  conclude  about  Existence  that  it  dominates  complementary  classes 
of  existents. 

What  is  the  significance  of  this  interpretation?  We  may  re¬ 
phrase  the  position  in  terms  of  dependence.  For  there  to  be  different 
things,  there  must  be  things  from  which  they  are  different.  In  the  case 
of  some  existents,  similarly,  for  them  to  be  just  qua  existents, 
must  be  other  existents.  Or  to  put  the  point  even  more  plainly,  some 
existents,  and  all  different  things,  depend  on  others. 

Cornford's  interpretative  use  of  Aristotle's  categories  is  of 
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little  use  in  this  connection.  If  this  is  the  correst  interpretation, 
then  Plato's  position  is  far  more  radical  than  Aristotle's.  For  Plato 
is  not  initiating  an  inquiry  which  will  lead  him  to  wonder:  are  "head" 
or  "hand"  relative  terms?  The  issue  is  not  as  to  whether  certain  terms 
are  relative,  or  even  as  to  whether  certain  kinds  of  things  are  relative. 
The  issue  seems  to  rather  concern  existents  just  qua  existents,  whether 
they  are  dependent  on  others. 

What  would  lead  Plato  to  posit  such  a  position?  Obviously 

this  question  has  implications  which  affect  the  interpretation  of  The 

21 

Way  of  Truth.  On  one  plausible  interpretation  it  is  argued  that 
Parmendies  holds  Existence  to  be  an  essence.  If  I  am  right  in  suggest¬ 
ing  that  Plato  believes  that  things  can  be  discussed  simply  qua  exist¬ 
ents,  then  so  does  Plato.  That  is,  I  have  argued  in  the  last  section 
that  there  is  good  reason  to  take  Plato's  claim  that  roc^is  a  genus 
seriously.  For  Parmenides,  the  notion  that  Existence  is  an  essence 
closes  down  the  possibility  that  there  might  be  a  plurality  of  things. 
Plato,  here,  with  a  bold  stroke,  re-opens  that  possibility.  For  the 
mere  positing  of  t£<*/  as  a  genus  does  not  seem  to  close  down  on  plural¬ 
ism.  Difference,  for  example,  is  a  genus,  but  one  which  in  all  cases 
demands  a  plurality  of  related  participants.  Similarly,  Existence  is 
a  genus,  which  in  at  least  some  cases,  demands  a  plurality  of  related 
participants. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  how  different  this  interpretation  is 
from  the  mainstream  of  interpretation  as  represented  by  Moravcsik,  Owen, 
and  Frede.  These  interpreters  hold  that  monism  is  based  on  a  logical 
mistake;  the  mistaken  belief  that  "is"  is  always  complete.  Plato's 
answer  to  this  challenge  is  to  expose  the  mistake.  However,  it  seems  to 
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me  clear  that  this  line  of  approach  would  not  answer  to  the  challenge 
of  monism  when  it  is  taken  seriously  as  a  metaphysical  theory.  For  the 
monist  is  clearly  prepared  to  rule  out  non-existential  uses  of  "is"  as 
simply  ill-formed.  What  still  has  to  be  shown  to  answer  monism  is  that 
there  is  something  about  the  nature  of  Existence  itself  considered  as  a 
Form-essence  which  admits  plurality. 

The  other  approach  to  the  challenge  is  the  one  that  Frede  and 
Owen  adopt  on  Plato's  behalf  -  namely,  denying  toiocfvthe  status  of  a 
Form-essence.  Both  Frede  and  Owen  take  the  final  lesson  of  Plato's 
treatment  of  Being  in  the  Sophist  to  be  that  "to  be  is  to  be  something". 
For  Owen,  the  principle  of  Parity  is  simply  applied  inversely  by  Plato: 
since  there  can  be  no  viable  sense  attached  to  To  &V  in  its  exist- 
ential  sense,  there  can  be  no  sense  attached  to  Toov  in  its  existent¬ 
ial  sense.  He  says:  "For  such  a  study  [as  Plato  undertakes  in  the 
Sophist]  of  the  subject-predicate  structure  an  account  of  existence  is 
neither  a  pre-supposition  nor  a  part;  but  it  might  well  be  a  further 
outcome,  much  as  a  logic  without  existential  pre-suppositions  can  be 

pp 

made  to  yield  a  formula  for  individual  existence." 

This  version  of  Plato's  enterprise  in  the  Sophist  presents 
considerable  difficulties  for  the  interpretation  of  large  stretches  of 
the  text.  In  Chapter  2  I  discussed  the  existential  nature  of  the 
paradoxes  at  the  beginning  of  the  dialogue;  neither  Owen  nor  Frede 
devote  serious  attention  to  these  paradoxes,  despite  the  fact  that  they 
appear  to  set  the  problem  which  Plato  intends  to  solve.  Neither  attach 
significance  to  Plato's  repeated  assertion  that  to  be  is  to  participate 
in  Being,  (e.g.,  at  256A1,  256D  7-8,  256E4),  which  we  have  emphasized 
in  the  latter  part  of  this  chapter.  Frede,  in  interpreting  256C  -  E  so 


* 
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that  it  yields  a  univocal  but  non-existential  sense  of  "is"  was  forced 
to  change  the  literal  sense  of  the  line  256C  12-13  so  as  to  make  it  a 

V  ^ 

non-exclusive  disjunction,  a  reading  belied  both  by  the  use  of ToL^y. 

v  4  >-  -y  V 

Td  ae  ,  and  the  reinforcement  of  the  exclusivity  by  the  word  dei  . 
Owen  simply  neglects  to  interpret  this  passage  at  all. 

Thus,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  strong  enough  evidence  to 
think  that  Plato  rejects  the  belief  thatTfc  is  a  Form-essence;  in 
fact  I  think  that  there  is  a  significant  weight  of  evidence  against 
this  view. 


In  line  with  the  interpretation  I  have  given  of  256C  -  E,  let 
us  suppose  that  Plato  retains  Being  as  a  Form-essence.  256C  -  E  might 
be  seen  as  introducing,  at  least  for  the  first  time  in  Plato's 
published  writing,  an  innovative  concept  of  Being.  For  one  of  the 
"kinds"  of  Being,  Being  T7/»oS  would  answer  to  the  challenge  of 
monism.  That  is,  it  would  embrace  that  plurality  which  the  monist 
denies  to  the  nature  of  Being. 

This  remains  purely  a  speculation  upon  the  use  and  importance 
of  the  concept  of  Existence  TTfX>$  s  for  Plato  does  not  develop 

this  concept  in  the  Sophist  at  all,  beyond  what  is  said  at  255C  -  E. 
This  is  consistent  with  the  obscurity  of  the  passage,  and  the  lack  of 
reference  to  it  later  in  the  dialogue.  The  concept  that  Plato  does 
develop  is  the  concept  of  Difference,  and  I  shall  contend  in  what 
follows  that  he  uses  it  explicitly  towards  the  defeat  of  Parmenidean 
monism. 


3.2  255E  -  263B 


The  issue  I  shall  address  myself  to  in  the  second  half  of  this 


' 

V 
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chapter  is  the  role  that  Plato  attributes  to  the  Form  Difference  in 
the  account  he  gives  of  negation  and  falsehood.  I  shall  first  give  an 
interpretation  of  the  passage  255E  -  257B.  Then  I  shall  take  up  257B  - 
258D  where  Plato  gives  an  account  of  negation  and  non-being  in  terms  of 
participation  in  Difference.  Then  I  shall  turn  to  the  difficult  issue 
of  how  Difference  is  used  in  the  account  of  falsity,  an  issue  to  which 
we  have  already  devoted  some  discussion  in  Chapter  I  in  connection  with 
263B.  Finally,  I  shall  ask  whether  the  enterprise  Plato  has  undertaken 
of  explicating  non-being  in  general  by  means  of  the  Form  Difference  has 
been  successful . 

3.2.1  256E  -  257B 

The  passage  lies  intermediate  between  the  passage  discussed 

earlier  in  the  chapter  and  Plato's  account  of  negation,  257B  ff.  It  is 

23 

thought,  e.g.,  by  Moravcsik  that  this  passage  winds  up  a  complex  dia¬ 
lectical  exercise  in  the  use  of  the  concepts  of  identity  and  difference. 
Moravcsik  also  believes  that  earlier  parts  of  this  exercise  reveal 
Plato  making  use  of  yet  a  third  sense  of  "is",  whereby  it  has  the  sense 
of  "is  the  same  as".  Frede,  although  disputing  with  Moravcsik  that 
there  are  "senses"  of  "is"  distinguished  by  Plato,  concurs,  insofar  as 
he  believes  that  with  such  contrasting  pairs  of  statements  as: 

Motion  is  the  same. 

Motion  is  not  the  same. 

Motion  is  different. 

Mostion  is  not  different. 

24 

Plato  is  revealing  the  logic  of  an  identitative  use  of  "is". 

If  I  am  right  in  my  thesis  that  the  term  ifc  ov  is  used 
uni  vocally  throughout  the  Sophist  to  indicate  either  the  Form  Existence 
or  one  of  its  participants,  then  it  would  seem  that  this  passage  is  not 
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to  be  interpreted  as  Moravcsik  and  Frede  do.  In  what  follows  I  shall 
try  to  show  that  this  passage  is  to  be  interpreted  as  shedding  light  on 
Existence  and  non-Existence  and  leading  up  to  the  account  given  at  257B 
of  negation  and  Non-Existence. 

At  255E  the  Stranger  beings  to  recapitulate  the  findings  of 
his  dialectic.  Taking  one  of  the  great  Forms,  Motion,  as  an  example, 
he  runs  through  what  it  is  and  what  it  is  not. 


255E : 

Motion 

i  s 

other  than  Rest. 

Motion 

is 

not  Rest. 

256A: 

Motion 

is 

other  than  the  Same. 

Motion 

is 

not  the  Same. 

256C : 

Motion 

is 

other  than  Difference. 

Motion 

is 

not  Difference. 

256D: 

Motion 

i  s 

other  than  To  7d>v  m 

Motion  T$vtco5  . 

7\  •»/ 

Motion  ov  6<£>ti  • 

In  the  case  of  each  of  the  pairs  of  statements  that  can  be  made  about 
Motion  a  participational  model  is  invoked  as  an  explanation.  The  object 
of  the  exercise  appears  to  be  to  show  how  this  model  will  serve  to 
explain  away  the  apparently  paradoxical  pairs  of  claims  that  can  be 
made  about  Motion  in  regard  to  each  of  the  great  Forms  (other  than  Rest, 
in  which  Motion  has  no  share). 

It  should  be  asked  why  the  claims  appear  paradoxical?  Is  the 

problem,  as  Moravcsik  believes,  with  the  interpretation  of: 

Motion  is  the  same. 

Motion  is  other. 

Motion  is  to  . 

Such  that  we  are  tempted  to  take  "is"  here  as  identitative  and  find 
contradiction  in  the  counterpart  claims: 


Motion  is  not  the  same. 
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Motion  is  not  other. 

Motion  is  not  to#v\ 

If  this  is  the  problem,  then  of  course,  it  would  be  appropriate  to  see 
Plato  as  making  a  distinction  with  reference  to  the  sense  of  “is". 
However,  he  nowhere  explicitly  does  this.  Rather  than  emphasizing  the 
parti cipational  model  to  be  employed  in  explaining  the  positive  cases, 
Plato  seems  most  anxious  to  demonstrate  how  it  works  in  the  negative 
cases.  Thus  in  the  case  of  each  negative  claim: 

Motion  is  not  the  same. 

Motion  is  not  other. 

Motion  is  not 

Plato  explicates  the  participational  model: 

Motion  is  other  than  the  Same. 

Motion  is  other  than  Difference. 

Motion  is  other  than  To  cfv  . 

Thus,  it  looks  as  though  the  difficulty  all  along  was  with 
the  negative  claims,  and  not  with  an  identitative  interpretation  of  the 
positive  ones.  And  what  was  this  problem  with  the  negative  claims?  We 
can  presume  from  the  subject  of  the  entire  dialogue  that  it  had  to  do 
with  the  use  of  the  word  "not".  The  use  of  the  word  is  explicated 
fully  by  Plato  in  the  passage  immediately  following  the  one  we  are 
discussing.  We  shall  take  it  up  in  the  next  section.  The  point  to  be 
stressed  here  is  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  dialec¬ 
tic  of  255E  -  257P  is  of  a  piece  with  that  problem,  rather  than  stemming 
from  an  elusive  identitative  sense  of  “is".  The  problem,  then,  is  to 
provide  a  participational  model  for  negative  claims. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  as  well  that  there  is  as  yet  no 
reason  to  see  Plato  as  explicating  either  “is"  or  "is  not"  by  reference 
to  the  Form  To ov,  or  by  reference  to  To  ^L>j  ov  .  Thus  the  claim,  e.g.: 


. 

' 


' 
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Motion  is  the  Same. 

is  explicated  by  saying  that  Motion  participates  in  Same.  Similarly, 
the  claim: 

Motion  is  not  the  Same. 

is  explicated  by  saying  that  Motion  participates  in  Difference  with 
regard  to  Same.  In  neither  case  is  any  use  made  of  the  FormT&oV- 
the  whole  weight  of  explication  is  placed  upon  the  notion  of  partici¬ 
pation.  This  also  tends  to  confirm  our  contention  that  this  passage 
invokes  neither  a  new  sense  nor  a  new  use  of  "is". 

The  part  of  the  passage  that  bears  examination  at  this  point, 

v>/ 

then,  is  the  part  which  does  invoke  7t> o*r,  namely 

256D:  Motion  is  Too*/ .  v 

Motion  is  other ^than  ro  ov . 

Motion  is  not  to  . 

This  set  of  claims  appears  at  the  very  end  of  the  list,  and  there  is  no 
indication  that  it  is  explicatory  of  the  others  -  rather  it  seems  to  be 
placed  on  the  Same  footing  with  them.  That  is,  it  does  not  appear  that 

N  7/ 

to  ov  can  be  taken  here  to  denote  an  incomplete  concept  of  being 
which  has  been  invoked  by  interpreters  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  other 
positive  claims.  Rather  it  would  appear  that: 

..  .  .  .  '  7/ 

Motion  is  id  ov  . 

is  a  claim  to  be  explicated  exactly  as 

Motion  is  other. 

Motion  is  the  same. 

This,  once  more,  tends  to  confirm  our  assertion  that  Plato  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  a  predicative  or  incomplete  sense  of  "is",  but  rather  with 
an  existential  one. 

Plato  goes  on  to  draw  out  the  point  about  Motion,  extending 


-  ■  i; 
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it  to  all  genera:  each  of  them  is,  insofar  as  it  participates  in  Being, 
each  is  not,  insofar  as  it  participates  in  Difference  with  respect  to 
Being.  This  conclusion  is  then  applied  to  Being  itself:  Being  is  in 
relation  to  many  classes,  but  it  also  is  not  (i.e.,  participates  in 
difference  with  regard  to)  however  many  of  them  there  are  (256E  -  257A). 
This  passage  once  again  confirms  the  view  that  Plato  is  not  explicating 
"is"  in  such  claims  as: 

Motion  is  the  Same,  etc. 

The  progress  of  the  argument  is  analogical.  Being  is  like  Motion  inso¬ 
far  as  it  both  is  and  is  not  many  things.  The  Form  Being  is  not 
invoked  in  the  explication  of  "is"  and  "is  not";  rather,  like  Motion, 
its  being  F  and  at  the  same  time  not  being  F  without  contradiction  is 
explained  by  means  of  a  participational  model. 

Moravcsik  has  been  tempted  to  identify  the  participational 

model  which  we  have  been  speaking  of  with  the  concept  of  relational 
25 

being.  This  position  is  unsatisfactory,  however.  For  participation 
in  Being  is  explicitly  used  throughout  this  passage  by  Plato  to 
explicate  what  it  is  to  be.  If  participation  in  Relational  Being  were 
simply  identical  with  the  participational  model  then  given  what  Plato 
says,  a  regress  would  be  generated.  For  we  would  need  to  invoke 
participation  in  Being  to  explain  participation  in  Being.  Thus,  for 
instance: 

. .  .  .  v  -»/ 

Motion  is  To  (V. 

would  require  invocation  of  the  Form  Being  twice,  and  with  the  analysis. 

Motion  participates  in  Being  with  regard  to  Being 
we  should  still  have  to  invoke  it  again,  only  to  get: 

Motion  participates  in  Being  with  regard  to 
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Being  with  regard  to  Being. 


and  so  on.  This  cannot  be  right.  What  my  argument  shows,  rather,  is 
that  neither  Moravcsik  or  other  commentators  are  correct  in  their  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  Form  Being  is  invoked  with  e.g.: 


All  that  is  invoked  in  this  case,  just  as  in  the  case  of: 


M  ,  .  I*  >.  ?/ 

Motion  *4ti  To  ov  . 


is  a  participational  model.  I  conclude  then,  that  this  passage  cannot 
be  interpreted  as  an  exposition  of  a  predicative  "is"  in  terms  of  parti¬ 
cipation  in  the  Form  Being.  If  it  were,  then  what  Plato  has  to  say 
about  the  Form  Being  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  on  analogy  with  Motion 


would  be  utterly  incomprehensible. 


3.2.2  256B1  -  256C3 

The  argument  with  which  this  section  of  the  dialogue  begins 
is  translated  by  Cornford  as  follows: 


Now  let  us  mark  this. 

When  we  speak  of  'that  which  is  not',  it 
seems  that  we  do  not  mean  something  contrary 
to  what  exists  but  only  something  that  is 
different. 

In  the  same  way  that  when,  for  example,  we 
speak  of  something  as  "not  tall"  we  may  just 
as  well  mean  by  that  phrase  'what  is  equal' 
as  'what  is  short',  mayn't  we? 

So  when  it  is  asserted  that  a  negative  signifies 
a  contrary,  we  shall  not  agree,  but  admit  no  more 
than  this:  that  the  prefix  'not'  indicates  some¬ 
thing  different  from  the  words  that  follow  -  or 
rather  from  the  things  designated  by  the  words 
pronounced  after  the  negative. 26 

This  passage  may  be  seen  in  the  context  of  what  immediately 


precedes  it  as  explicitly  making  the  point  that  negation  is  to  be 
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identified  not  with  contrariety,  but  with  participation  in  Difference. 
Taking  the  passage  in  context,  however,  introduces  difficulties  about 
the  concept  of  difference  being  employed  -  in  this  passage  it  is  not 
clear  that  'different'  is  to  be  understood  in  the  same  way  as  it  was  in 
255E  ff.  where  it  clearly  meant  'numerically  distinct'.  This  is  a 
difficulty  which  we  shall  postpone  for  future  discussion. 

A  more  immediate  problem  with  the  interpretation  of  this 

N  V  “?/ 

passage  is  this:  What  point  is  being  made  about  TO  |  6v  ?  It  is 
reasonably  clear  in  general  what  point  is  being  made  about  the  negative 
particle  in  its  use  in  connection  with  predicates  like  "tall".  When 
something  which  is  not  tall  is  spoken  of  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
we  are  speaking  of  something  short  any  more  than  something  equal.  Thus 

V  '  I 

does  not  mean  the  contrary  of  f+'frfrck  • 

Plato  generalizes  this  point  when  he  says  that:  "the  prefix 
'not'  indicates  something  different  .  .  .  from  the  things  designated  by 
the  words  pronounced  after  the  negative." 

Moravcsik  takes  the  force  of  the  passage  to  be  that  all 
negative  predicates  do  not  signify  their  contraries.  The  lines  at  257B 
3-4  he  understands  as  a  general  statement  of  this  thesis,  what  follows 
for  the  case  of  "tall"  is  then  just  a  working  out  of  the  thesis  through 

an  example.  Thus,  according  to  Moravcsik,  what  is  under  analysis  is  the 

28 

formula  "is  not  F"  where  "is"  has  an  incomplete  predicative  sense. 

However,  as  I  think  Owen  correctly  points  out,  this  inter¬ 
pretation  cannot  be  right.  For  what  Plato  says  is  that  the  negative 
does  not  signify  the  contrary  of  the  things  denoted  by  the  words  that 

v  v  7/  v 

follow  it.  But  in  the  case  of  TO  |U7|  ov  ,  the  word  following  >7  is 

»/  \  N  /  v 

ov  ,  just  as  in  the  case  of  To  the  word  following  h'V  is 


' 

‘ 


' 
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Thus,  if  Plato's  point  is  to  be  taken  seriously  as  applied  to 

'  x  ?/  \  1/ 

70  >  he  must  be  understood  as  saying  that  /Ur>|  ov  does  not 

signify  the  contrary  of  ov  .  Thus  the  case  of  the  analysis  of 

\  f 

must  be  taken  to  be  analogical  to  the  case  of  rather  than  an 

exemplification  of  a  general  thesis  stated  about  F  ,  where  the 

\  ~v 

term  oV  is  simply  a  place-holder. 

Owen's  argument  seems  to  me  to  be  conclusive.  Whether  or  not 

0/ 

Ov  is  to  be  taken  as  incomplete,  it  remains  clear  that  Plato  by  his 

own  words  in  this  passage  had  made  himself  responsible  for  giving  an 

■?/ 

explanation  of  the  negation  of  ov  and  not  merely  of  the  predicates 

X  A  f 

which  may  complete  it.  Thus  the  example  of  To  must  be 


N  \  ->t 

taken  as  analysed  analogically  to  7o  ju.’yj  <jv  . 

The  point  is  further  supported  by  Plato's  worry  early  in  the 

\  1  /V  ")/  •}( 

dialogue  about  To  If  yciq  crv  does  signify  a  contrary, 

it  signifies  To  Irv .  But  that  is  something  which  by  its  very 

nature  cannot  be  referred  to,  i.e.,  it  is,  as  Owen  puts  it,  quoting 
Webster's  dictionary,  "something  that  does  not  exist. So  To  ov 
would  be  inexplicable,  and  yUny  Vv  merely  an  empty  sound,  if  it  refer¬ 
red  to  a  contrary.  Thus,  we  can  see  Plato  dealing  with  an  earlier 

V  \  Tf 

problem  and  solving  it.  The  referent  of  To  <rv  is  "something 
different  from  Being".  What  this  means  we  shall  discuss  below. 

Before  going  on  to  discuss  it,  there  is  a  problem,  further  to 
the  issue  just  discussed,  which  is  raised  by  James  Kostman,  in  an  arti¬ 
cle  entitled  "False  Logos  and  Not-Being  in  Plato's  Sophist" . Kostman 
argues  that  the  form  of  the  argument  at  257B  ff  cannot  be  analogical, 

V  t 

for  the  reason  apparently  offered  for  the  claim  that  t** j 

does  not  signify  the  contrary  of  U&x*  will  not  be  appropriate  in  the 


■ 
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\  •?/  \  f 

case  of  jv  .  /-*-'*]  1S  said  not  to  signify  the  contrary  of 

f+tyd.  on  the  grounds  that  the  phrase  may  just  as  well  indicate  to  !<Sov 
or  To  6fAj\j>4v.  However,  as  Kostman  points  out,  this  reasoning  will 
not  apply  to  pc>j  o>/  .  That  is,  it  could  not  be  said  of  To 
that  it  does  not  signify  something  which  is  contrary  to  being  any  more 
than  something  qualified  by  some  other  predicate,  for  there  is  nothing 
which  could  be  intelligibly  qualified  by  a  predicate  signifying  what  is 
contrary  to  being.  Thus,  according  to  Kostman,  the  argument  cannot  be 
analogical,  as  the  reasoning  with  reference  to  TO  f-o 7  crv  cannot  be 

V  V  ^ 

the  same  as  that  with  reference  to  TO  /t-07  Kostman  concludes 

that  the  reasoning  about  To  ^7/^must  be  taken  as  an  example  of 

x  v  7/ 

that  about  To  tfv . 


However,  we  have  just  seen  that  this  conclusion  cannot  be  so. 
For  if  we  take  Plato  seriously  when  he  states  his  position  on 

\  7/ 

at  257B  3-4,  then  this  analysis  must  be  applicable  to  To  f*nq  <Tv  ,  that 

t 

is,  ^  will  not  signify  the  contrary  of  the  word  immediately  follow¬ 
ing,  which  in  this  case  is  .  This,  however,  simply  undercuts 

Kostman' s  argument.  Kostman  must  hold  that  Plato  can  attach  no  sense 

X  V  *>/ 

whatsoever  to  the  expression  TO  /07  but  only  to  expressions  like 


,_N  \  '  V  V  ^  / 

To  •>  TO  etc.  But  in  this  case,  they 


can 


X  v  7/ 

hardly  exempl  ify  TO  <*S 


If  Kostman's  conclusion  that  this  passage  is  not  analogical 
is  incorrect,  nevertheless  he  makes  a  striking  point  in  the  course  of 
arguing  for  it.  For  if  we  take  Plato  to  be  offering  a  range  of 
affirmative  expressions  which  stand  in  a  special  relation  to  To  p-*) 

*  \  .  (  X  >/ 

when  he  speaks  of  To  optxpcv  and  To  1S0V  at  257B  6-8  it  is 

V  x  V 

true  that  there  is  no  clear  analogy  to  this  in  the  case  of  To  po 7  ov  . 


«  - 

' 


- 
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V  V  7/ 

In  any  case,  it  is  clear  that  by  ~Tt>  [so -\  o>/  we  could  not  mean  some¬ 
thing  contrary  to  being  for  that  has  been  ruled  out. 

We  may  find  new  light  shed  on  this  matter  by  taking  a  fresh 
look  at  what  is  being  accomplished  by  this  passage.  All  the  commenta¬ 
tors  we  have  been  discussing  in  these  chapters,  including  Kostman,  make 
the  assumption  that  in  this  passage  Plato  is  coming  to  grips  with 
negative  predication.  However,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  this  is 
the  case.  Several  things  mitigate  against  this,  in  fact. 

First,  the  subject  of  this  passage  seems  to  be  the  signifi- 

\  \  7/ 

cance  of  To  i  ,  and  as  we  have  argued,  now,  at  length,  this 
cannot  simply  be  a  place-holder  for  "not-F" ,  "not  G" ,  etc. 

It  would  seem  that  in  drawing  the  analogy  between  "not  being" 
and  "not  tall"  Plato  must  be  taking  these  as  predicates  upon  the  same 
footing.  If  this  is  so,  then  the  focus  of  the  passage  must  be  upon 
explicating  "not  being"  as  a  legitimate  negative  predicate,  just  as 
"not  tall"  may  be  explicated  as  a  legitimate  negative  predicate. 

Thus,  we  must  suppose  that  for  Plato,  negative  predication  is  not  it¬ 
self  in  question.  It  can  be  handled  by  reference  to  the  same  participa- 
tional  model  that  has  been  used  throughout  Plato's  writing  on  the  theory 

of  Forms,  together  with  the  introduction  of  the  Form  Difference.  What 

>  v  ?/ 

is  in  question,  then,  is  whether  to  f+rrj  cw  is  a  legitimate  predication, 
that  is,  whether  it  can  be  explained  by  the  same  model  as  other  negative 
predications. 

What  Kostman's  point  hangs  on  then,  is  that  "not  being"  really 
cannot  be  explicated  like  other  negative  predicates.  One  may  think  that 
this  point  does  indeed  find  purchase  in  the  text  of  the  passage. 

Kostman  finds  that  Plato  is  here  suggesting  that  the  denial  that  a  thing 


V 


■ 
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is  tall  hangs  together  with  a  special  group  of  positive  assertions  that 
one  may  make:  namely,  that  the  thing  is  short,  or  that  it  is  equal. 


Now  what  Kostman  has  pointed  out  is  there  are  no  counterpart  positive 

\  V  _ 

cannot  have  a  contrary.  Kostman  points  out  that  Plato's  examples  are 


V  \  ''  \  7/  .  / 

assertions  that  hang  together  with  TO  poj  ov,  for  To  ov  unlike  To 


35 


carefully  chosen  --  the  positive  predicates  that  he  chooses  are  predi¬ 
cates  of  size.  Had  he  meant  only  as  much  as:  "when  we  say  that  some¬ 
thing  is  not-large,  we  don't  thereby  deny  that  it  may  be  something 

34 

else,  say  red",  he  would  not  have  used  such  examples. 

I  think,  however,  that  the  way  in  which  Kostman  puts  his 
point  mistakes  the  significance  of  the  text.  For,  what  the  text 
actually  says  at  lines  257B6  -  8  is  not  that  there  are  positive  asser¬ 
tions  associated  with  the  denial  that  something  is  tall,  nor  does  the 
text  say  that  there  are  positive  predicates  which  hang  together  with 
"not  tall"  (although  this  is  how  Cornford  erroneously  translates  it). 
What  the  text  actually  says  is  that  we  do  not  refer  to,  or  indicate 

Tto  any  more  than  TO  Vdov  when  we  use  the  expression 

\  \  f 

To  .  Thus,  it  would  seem  that  Plato  has  no  strong  theory 

in  the  background  here  either  to  the  effect  that  a  negative  predicate 
somehow  hangs  together  with  some  positive  ones,  or  that  a  denial  must 
be  backed  by  some  assertions.  His  point  need  not  be  interpreted  as  a 
1 ogical  one  at  all. 

We  may  reconstruct  the  point  being  made  in  this  way,  as  a 
referential  one:  when  we  say  that  something  is  not  tall,  we  do  not 
thereby  pick  out  what  is  small,  any  more  than  what  is  equal.  Inter¬ 
preted  this  way,  the  disanalogy  that  Kostman  points  out  becomes 
relatively  harmless.  The  counterpart  claim  about  not  being  would  then 


‘ 


. 
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go  like  this:  when  we  say  that  something  is  not,  we  do  not  thereby 
pick  out  something  that  does  not  exist  in  the  sense  of  being  contrary  to 
what  exists,  for  there  is  no  such  thing  to  be  picked  out.  The  fact 
that  we  cannot  pick  out  something  that  is  qualified  as  contrary-to- 
existing  does  not  disrupt  the  argument  if  we  take  the  analogy  to  depend 
solely  on  lack  of  reference  to  a  contrary.  The  disanalogy  only  becomes 
disruptive  if  we  take  the  argument  Plato  offers,  not  at  its  face  value, 
but  as  concealing  a  theory  about  the  relationship  between  assertion  and 

O  C 

denial,  or  between  positive  and  negative  predicates. 

I  shall  argue  that  Plato,  later  in  fact,  cannot  have  the 
former  kind  of  theory,  and  not  the  latter  either,  as  I  shall  be  claiming 
that  he  makes  denial  into  a  variety  of  assertion,  and  negative  predi¬ 
cates  into  something  like  positive  predicates.  This  comes  up  with  the 
interpretation  of  257C5  -  258D  to  which  we  now  turn.  If  this  conclus¬ 
ion  is  in  fact  correct,  then  I  think  it  will  have  been  shown  that 
Kostman's  point  about  257B6  -  8  is  in  fact  a  criticism  of  Plato's  posi¬ 
tion,  and  not  a  criticism  of  the  analogy  ascribed  to  him  by  Owen. 

3.2.3  257C5  -  258D 

In  this  passage,  the  Form  Difference  is  used  to  explain  how 

x  V  *5/ 

we  may  legitimately  speak  of  To  fucr\  oV .  I  think  I  should  emphasize 
before  I  enter  upon  my  interpretation  of  this  passage  that  here,  as  in 
the  last  passage,  there  is  a  continuing  puzzle  about  the  Form  Difference. 
Between  255E  and  257B  Difference  together  with  a  participational  model 
was  used  to  account  for  the  numerical  differentiation  of  Forms,  includ¬ 
ing  the  distinction  of  all  of  them  fromT©&.  Between  257B  -  C5  it 

\  ' 

was  invoked  to  account  for  the  reference  of  Ti  h*->h*7*  and,  as  we 


. 


. 
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argued,  by  analogy,  7 ~o  yu.->^  .  In  the  passage  we  shall  be  examining, 

it  is  used  apparently  in  the  construction  of  negative  counterparts  to 
all  of  the  Forms.  Each  of  the  latter  two  passages  is  introduced  rather 
casually,  as  though  the  continuity  of  these  passages  was  perfectly  clear 
(at  257B 1  6*)  Kofi  Tcfe  ;  at  257C5  To<fe  Je  Ji ct voy Bcojuuk v  ). 

We  have,  in  our  account,  identified  one  of  the  strands  that  preserves 
continuity:  Plato  is  accounting  for  the  legitimate  use  of  the  expres- 
sion  To  yu»)  ov  by  showing  that  it  has  a  referent,  namely,  the  Form 

V  \ 

7”<s  ^  • 

However,  the  role  played  in  these  passages  by  the  Form  Dif¬ 
ferent  has  seemed  mysteriously  various  to  interpreters  who  have  identi¬ 
fied  the  object  of  Plato's  quest  for  an  explanation  of  To  ju r>y  cfv  to  be 
an  account  of  negative  predication.  Both  Kostman  and  Moravcsik,  for 
example,  ask  whether  the  concept  of  difference  for  Plato  can  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  incompatibility  (as  Kostman  concludes)37  or  contrast  (as 
Moravcsik  concludes).  For  these  interpreters ,  then,  the  concept  can¬ 
not  preserve  the  sense  that  it  had  in  the  passage  255E  -  257B  where  we 
were  able  to  positively  identify  it  as  numerical  differentiation. 

In  what  follows,  I  shall  be  arguing  that  it  does  preserve 
this  sense.  To  state  my  position  as  plainly  as  possible  at  this  point, 

I  shall  be  arguing  that  the  focal  points  of  Plato's  discussion  through¬ 
out  these  three  passages  are  non-existence  and  numerical  distinction 
not  negative  predication.  I  believe  that  if  this  were  not  so,  the 
continuity  of  these  three  passages  would  be  inexplicable.  The  proof  of 
the  point,  however,  comes  up  in  connection  with  the  passage  I  shall  be 
discussing  in  this  section. 

The  passage  opens  with  the  same  kind  of  casual  remark  that 


' 


. 


. 
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the  Stranger  used  in  introducing  the  last  -  Tcx)e 
A  comparison  is  then  drawn  between  the  nature  of  Difference  and 

Both  are  -  cut  up.  Knowledge  is  one,  but 

divided  by  subject,  and  each  division  has  its  own  name.  The  same  thing 
is  true  of  the  nature  of  Difference:  Difference  is  one  but  has  many 
parts,  each  of  which  has  a  name  proper  to  it. 

Why  should  Plato  choose  such  an  analogy?  The  stating  of  the 
analogy  between  Difference  and  Knowledge  echoes  the  language  of  the 
divisions  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sophist.  Thus,  the  metaphor  for 
division  was  there  cutting,  and  this  is  echoed  at  257C8  -  9;  similarly, 
in  the  division  at  the  beginning,  Plato  was  insistent,  as  we  saw,  upon 
the  appropriateness  of  a  name  to  the  parts  of  each  genus  divided,  and 

this  comes  up  again  at  257C11  -  Dl.  Thus  I  think  that  Plato  believes 
that  Difference,  just  as  much  as  knowledge,  is  truly  a  proper  subject 
for  division  --  that  is,  it  is  a  genus.  This  is  partly  driven  home  by 
the  analogy,  but  it  is  argued  for  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  proposed 
parts.  Thus,  the  next  step  is  this: 


%6rt  r«  AcotXco  Ti  repot!  Uoptclv  at vti  Oe/utyov : 

_  A  j  ^  '  >\  ' 

tout #  oou'  o Wwu/Jdov  toouptev 

€ircivu/utatv  ; 

>/  f  C\  \  \  \  \  C  /  _  / 

fj.’yf  KotXov  €KoL6ToTe  j>6e^o(jUk- 
TOUTO  Ou/t  O&Xo U  TtV 0$  %Te0GV 
TtoO  KotXou  f  <->6fec~>5  . 

The  methodology  being  used  here  is  precisely  like  the  methodology 
involved  in  locating  the  angler  at  the  beginning  of  the  dialogue.  A 


genus  is  found  and  divided,  and  where  the  divis-ons  have  been  properly 
made,  there  will  be  an  appropriate  name  for  the  thing  divided.  Here  we 
have  succeeded  in  finding  the  thing  to  which  the  name  7b  h+hbi/  is 


' 


•  •  •/  I 

, 
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appropriate.  Plato  goes  on  later  in  the  passage  to  argue  that  the  not 
Tall,  the  not  Just,  and  so  on,  can  all  be  found  by  the  same  method. 


So  much,  therefore,  seems  to  be  involved  in  making  the 


analogy:  that  both  Knowledge  and  Difference  are  alike  and  that  both 
are  generic  insofar  as  they  are  subject  to  division.  The  analogy, 
however,  is  being  used  to  make  a  point  and  I  believe  that  there  is 
considerable  disagreement  in  the  interpretations  we  have  been  discussing 
about  what  that  point  is.  The  difficulty  comes  up  in  the  lines  258B 


1-6. 

It  is  first  said  at  257E1  -  6: 


Then  the  same  reasoning  is  applied  at  258B1  -  6  to  Being: 


Cornford  translates  257E1  -  6: 


May  we  not  say  that  the  existence  of  the  not-Beautiful 
is  constituted  by  its  being  marked  off  from  a  single 
definite  kind  among  existing  things  and  again  set  in 
contrast  with  something  that  exists?  .  .  .  So  it 
appears  that  the  not-Beautiful  is  an  instance  of  some¬ 
thing  that  exists  being  set  in  contrast  to  something 
that  exists. 


He  translates  258B106: 


So  it  seems,  when  a  part  of  the  nature  of  the  Different 
and  a  part  of  the  nature  of  the  Existent  (Existence) 
are  set  in  contrast  to  one  another,  the  contrast  is,  if 
it  be  permissible  to  say  so,  as  much  a  reality  as  Exist¬ 
ence  itself;  it  does  not  mean  what  is  contrary  to 


' 


' 
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'existent'  but  only  what  is  different  from  that 
Existent. 

Cornford's  interpretation  of  these  passages  would  lead  us  to 
believe  once  again,  as  in  the  case  of  his  translation  of  256B1  ff.38 
that  the  point  being  made  is  a  logical  one.  Thus  he  translates  at 
258B4  -  5: 

OL>K  \vdVT10V  6Ke'fVU) 


as : 


".  .  .  it  does  not  mean  what  is  contrary  to  'exist¬ 
ent  ..." 

Further,  in  his  commentary  on  this  passage,  he  maintains  that  Plato  is 

not  relating  the  not  Just,  the  not  Beautiful,  etc.  to  Difference  as 

<./ 

species  to  genus,  but  rather,  in  saying  that  they  are  "parts  of  krtf>ovu 
that  Plato  is  merely  intending  to  point  out  that  they  are  real.  He 
says : 


"The  ' not-Beautiful '  is  not  a  Form  but  a  group  of 
Forms,  negatively  described,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
Real  .  .  .  when  it  is  said  to  be  'a  part  of  the 
Different'  or  'of  the  nature  of  the  Different',  the 
Different  must  mean  'that  which  is  different'. 

Since  every  part  of  the  field  of  Forms  is  different 
from  every  other  part,  the  whole  field  can  be 
called  'the  Different '. "40 

I  think,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  that  there  is  clear 
textual  evidence  that  Cornford  is  wrong  on  this  point.  The  assumptions 
of  the  Cratyl us  about  the  relationship  of  language  to  the  world  which 
we  argued  in  the  first  two  chapters  were  employed  in  early  parts  of 
the  Sophi st  --  in  the  division  at  the  beginning,  and  in  the  construction 
of  the  paradoxes  --  are  still  at  work  in  this  passage  late  in  the 
dialogue.  The  Stranger  asks  at  257D10-11  whether  the  part  of  the 
Different  which  is  opposed  to  the  Beautiful  is  nameless  or  has  a  name-- 


. 


- 
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and  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  this  is  exactly  the  kind  of  question 
which  was  appropriate  to  the  division  of  the  angler  at  the  beginning  of 

the  dialogue.  Furthermore,  at  258B12  -  Cl,  the  Stranger  concludes 

\  *>/ 

that  To  has  a  nature  of  its  own.  These  two  parts  of  the  text 

of  the  passage  are  totally  inconsistent  with  Cornford's  claim  that  e.g., 
the  not-Beautiful  is  "not  a  Form  but  a  group  of  Forms  negatively  des¬ 
cribed".  Finally,  I  think  it  is  once  again  incorrect  to  take  Plato 
here  to  be  talking  about  the  meaning  of  terms--just  as  I  argued  that 
this  was  incorrect  in  the  previous  passage  at  257B  8.  When  Plato 

says : 

>  *>  t  7  /  9 

<5o<<  tv'© fvT/OV  6 bttiviO  6>j/u.diivou6<*.  .  .  . 

the  point  is  not  a  logical  one  but  a  metaphysical  one.  The  problem 
with  negation  as  we  emphasized  in  the  last  section,  does  not  appear  to 
be  one  of  the  meaning  of  negative  terms,  but  rather  of  providing  a  meta¬ 
physical  model  which  will  give  the  terms  reference.  So  it  is  very 
significant  that  Plato  takes  'the  not-Beautiful',  'the  not-Just'  and  so 
on  to  be  names  revealing  natures.  Thus,  I  wish  to  ally  mv  position  on 
this  passage  to  that  of  Maravcsik  insofar  as  he  holds  that  Plato  has 
argued  here  for  the  existence  of  negative  forms.  (However,  I  think  that 
Moravcsik's  position  is  otherwise  not  correct.) 

I  believe  that  Cornford's  translation  of  7b  ?v  and  To 

\  oi 

h'l  throughout  the  passage  as  "Existence"  and  "Non-Existence"  is 
correct.  This  is  the  first  point  of  my  disagreement  with  Moravcsik. 

Once  again,  as  in  the  257B1  ff.  passage,  the  point  turns  upon  whether 
Plato  is  drawing  an  analogy  between  the  not-Just,  the  not-Beautiful  and 
To  ,  or  whether  he  takes  these  to  be  examples  of  the  antithesis 

of  Being,  where  'Being1  is  understood  to  be  an  incomplete  concept.  The 


' 


. 


'  - 
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controversy  can  be  seen  to  center  around  the  correct  interpretation  of 
the  lines  257E6  -  7 


0VT05 
fcf'/’c *•/  T*5 


Of  (Vfe  I 


\ 
To 


*  V 

<05  6-01  K  , 
♦^olXoV  . 


I  believe  that  this  is  correctly  translated  by  Cornford  as: 

So  it  appears  that  the  not-Beautiful  is  an 
instance  of  something  that  exists  set  in 
contrast  to  something  that  does  not  exist. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  this  line  sets  the  stage  for  an  analogy  which  is 

drawn  with  to  at  lines  258B1-6.  The  point  of  the  analogy  is  to 

show  that  no  can  be  said  to  exist  and  have  a  nature,  and  its 

analysis  is  no  different  from  that  of  to  /un^  Kdbov.  To  put  the  matter 

in  the  terms  which  I  suggested  in  Chapter  2,  Plato  solves  the  problem 

he  set  himself  with  the  paradoxes  by  here  showing  that  to  yLo}  ov  is  the 

name  of  some  real  thing. 

he  analogy  which  I  believe  is  being  drawn  here  is  structurally 
similar  to  the  one  which  I  have  argued  occurs  at  257B1  ff.  First  it 
is  shown  that  To  j Katkov,  to  JiKdiov  ,  etc.  are  names  of  real 
things  which  have  natures  of  their  own;  then  it  is  argued  that  the  same 
is  true  of  to  ,  that  it  is  an  existent  thing  with  a  nature  of 

its  own. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  interpretation  that  Moravcsik  and 

Owen  give  to  this  argument;  nor  can  they  attach  this  significance  to 

the  lines  257E6-7.  Owen,  in  particular,  holds  that  Plato  is  never  in 

the  Sophi st  speaking  of  anything  but  the  incomplete  concept  of  'Being'. 

Moravcsik  says  this  about  the  passage: 

The  not-Beautiful  has  as  its  extension  the  class  of 
entities  which  lack  Beauty.  Obviously  we  cannot 
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construe  not-Being  as  the  Form  which  has  as  its 
extension  everything  which  lacks  Being.  We 
should,  however,  construe  'Being1  in  this  pass¬ 
age  as  referring  mostly  to  Relational  Being.  We 
can  speak  of  the  positive  predicates,  which  are 
the  completions  of  Relational  Being,  as  "parts" 
of  Being.  In  the  same  way,  the  negative  predi¬ 
cates  are  "parts"  of  not-Being,  and  thus  not- 
Being  is  to  be  understood  as  the  form  indicating 
negative  predication. 41 

I  have  already  argued  against  one  point  of  this  position.  It 
does  not  make  sense  to  say  that  there  is  a  Form  "indicating  negative 
predication"  if  one  accepts  that  Plato  explains  predication  --  what  it 
is  to  say  that  "X  is  F"  --  on  a  participational  model,  as  it  appears 
he  does  throughout  all  three  of  the  passages  we  have  been  discussing. 
There  are  much  greater  difficulties  with  this  passage  than  this,  how¬ 
ever.  Plato  does  not  say  anything  about  the  "extension"  of  the  not- 
Beautiful,  nor  is  it  clear  that  the  term  "extension"  is  appropriate 
when  used  in  connection  with  Platonic  Forms.  Moravcsik  is  very  unspeci¬ 
fic  when  he  says  that  "we  can  construe  'Being'  in  this  passage  as  refer¬ 
ring  mostly  to  Relational  Being."  I  believe  that  the  cautious  word 
"mostly"  occurs  in  this  sentence  because  of  a  difficulty  with  lines 
257E6-7  which  I  have  quoted  above,  and  this  is  a  speculation  I  shall 
return  to  shortly. 

Another  thing,  however,  which  is  clearly  wrong  in  what 
Moravcsik  says  is  his  remark  that  the  negative  predicates  are  "parts" 
of  not-Being.  This  is  just  not  in  the  text;  what  Plato  says  is  that  the 
not-Beautiful ,  the  not-Just  and  to  are  all  parts  of  Difference 

and  this  is  in  fact  inconsistent  with  the  claim  that  the  not-Just  and 
the  not-Beautiful  are  parts  of  To  jo Jcv  unless  either  ra  is 


identified  with  Difference,  or  is  supposed  to  be  a  higher  order  part 


' 


-  ' 
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than  the  not-Just  and  the  not-Beautiful  of  the  Different.  Neither  of 
these  possibilities  is  in  any  way  borne  out  by  the  text. 

This  statement,  that  the  negative  predicates  are  "parts"  of 
not-Being  is,  however,  the  only  reason  that  Moravcsik  gives  for  going 
on  to  the  claim  that  not-Being  is  to  be  understood  as  the  Form  indicat¬ 
ing  negative  predication. 

Moravcsik  thinks  that  Plato  accounts  for  negative  predication 
in  the  following  way:  he  hypothesizes  that  To  enyw/is  the  relation 
which  stands  between  e.g..  Beauty  and  its  negative  counterpart. 

7 £  Sfrfc^ov  ,  he  believes,  has  here  some  unspecified  contrastive  sense; 
it  does  not  function  as  it  did  in  the  passage  at  256E  ff.  with  the 
sense  of  numerical  difference.  In  a  negative  predicative  sentence  such 
as  "x  is  not  beautiful"  the  analysis  is  this:  that  x  partakes  of  the 
not-Beautiful.  The  not-Beautiful  is  then,  according  to  the  passage 
criticized  above,  a  part  of  not-Being.  We  understand  what  this  means 
in  virtue  of  our  understanding  a  contrastive  relation  holding  between 
the  Beautiful  and  the  not-Beautiful,  spelled  out  by  the  statement  that 
the  not-Beautiful  is  different  from  the  Beautiful. 

But,  now  what  of  Being  and  not-Being?  They  are,  according 
to  Moravcsik,  the  wholes  of  which  the  positive  and  negative  forms  are 
parts.  If  this  is  so,  in  what  sense  do  they  express  relations?  If 
they  are  relations,  in  what  sense  are  the  negative  and  positive  forms 
"parts"  of  them? 

This  problem  becomes  acute  for  Moravcsik' s  interpretation  if 
we  contrast  what  he  says  about  negative  predication  with  positive  predi¬ 
cations  of  the  form  "a  is  F".  Moravcsik  holds  that  the  analysis  of 
this  yields  a  particular,  referred  to  by  "a",  the  Form  referred  to  by 


* 
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"F",  and  the  relational  Form  Being,  which  effects  the  particfpational 
bond,  and  which  is  referred  to  by  "is".  But  if  we  look  at  negative 
predications  of  the  form  "a  is  not  F",  we  find  no  counterpart  to  rela¬ 
tional  Being  in  relational  not-Being.  In  fact,  by  parity  with  the 
analysis  of  "a  is  not  F",  which  Moravcsik  gives  as:  "a  participates  in 
not-F,  where  not-F  is  a  part  of  not-Being",  we  must  wonder  about 
Moravcsik' s  analysis  of  "a  is  F".  That  is.  Being  appears  to  contain 
the  predicate  F  rather  than  indicate  a  relation.  No  matter  how  we 
juggle  the  pieces,  we  do  not  find  'relational  not-Being'  even  though, 
according  to  Moravcsik,  Plato  does  have  such  a  concept.  But  this  makes 
us  suspicious  of  Moravcsik's  construal  of  Plato's  position  on  rleaitonal 
Being. 

Once  again,  in  arguing  this  way,  we  have  relied  on  the  Parity 
Assumption,  the  importance  of  which  was  pointed  out  by  Owen.  However, 
Owen's  position,  too,  is  susceptible  to  this  sort  of  criticism.  For 
although  Owen  thinks  that  Plato  demands  parity  between  Being  and  not- 
Being,  such  that  he  cannot  demote  the  expression  7©  to  a 

mere  place-holder  for  negative  predicates  like  to 

.  * 

ViKtiiov  ,  etc.,  on  his  view  as  well,  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be  explained 
in  what  sense  the  incomplete  concept  non-Being  is  a  "part"  of  Difference. 
Further,  as  in  our  criticism  of  Owen's  position  on  the  passage  257B1  ff. 
in  the  last  section,  if,  indeed,  it  is  the  focus  of  Plato's  explanation 
of  negative  predication  to  explicate -f©  /u>^2vi.e.,  "is  not",  then 
Plato's  parallel  and  analogous  explication  of  the  negative  predicates 
,  “To  ^07  £u<+fc*/  is  perplexing. 

To  conclude,  it  seems  to  be  that  we  cannot,  as  Moravcsik  does, 

V  \ 

take  Plato's  explanation  of  T£»  cjv  to  be  an  explanation  of 


- 


. 
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“To  HdAov  t  Tb  f^cv\criKAioy/  etc.,  for  that  does  not  accord 
either  with  the  text  of  the  passage,  or  with  the  Parity  Assumption.  On 

V  \  1* 

the  other  hand,  we  cannot  accept  Owen's  position,  that  To  /*->] 

\  \  I  /  S  \  /  / 

1  i ke  to  f+n> f  Kwov,  TO  diKcinV  etc.  is  accounted  for  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  Difference,  for  it  is  puzzling  why  the  analogy  of  To  /■oj 
to  other  negative  predicates  should  be  made  at  all.  On  the  Parity 
Assumption,  as  Owen  takes  it,  the  explication  of  To  /l *>j  <fsi  should  be 
the  explication  of  all  negative  predications,  just  as  the  explication 
of  To  tfv  is  the  explication  of  positive  predication.  As  well,  for  Owen, 
just  as  for  Moravcsik,  there  is  no  sense  to  be  made  of  what  Plato  means 
by  saying  that  To  is  a  "part"  of  Difference. 

Let  us  return  to  an  examination  of  the  passage  itself.  It  is 
my  view  that  the  focus  of  the  whole  passage  is  the  proof  which  Plato 
offers  that  not-Being  is  a  real  thing  with  a  nature  of  its  own.  At 
257E2  -  4,  257E6  -  7  this  point  is  made  with  reference  to  the  not-Beauti- 
ful.  At  258A1  -  2,  it  is  made  with  reference  to 

At  258A4-6,  the  point  is  made  quantitatively  with  reference 
to  the  not-Just.  Cornford  translates  this: 

And  we  must  also  put  the  not-Just  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  Just  with  respect  to  the  fact 
that  the  one  exists  no  less  than  the  other. 

The  quantitative  point,  in  fact,  recurs  throughout  the  passage;  at 
257E10  with  reference  to  the  not-Beautiful ,  it  is  said  that  the  Beauti¬ 
ful  exists  no  more  than  the  not-Beautiful;  the  point  is  made  as  above 
with  reference  to  the  not-Just;  it  is  made  as  well  in  the  Stranger's 
summing  up  at  258 

Ofj  <f> 06 Tooy/  OvriOV  ob6d\/tK^*\^yf^ 


-  11: 
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</&  Ou6>j$  o Kdt  tX  jUojOtd  etoT>jS 

fsjyfdevo^  -rjrTov  7ovrd  TiOtvdi . 

Finally,  when  the  analogy  of  the  not-Beautiful ,  the  not-Just,  etc.  is 


carried  through  to  its  application  to  not-Being,  at  258B1-4,  we  get: 


Oukc>cjv/  *os  eoi^v/  y\  Octrefou  f+qo,oo 
(f>t>6ec+>£  tfct/  -rifs  too  avros  Tr/x>S 
\d  clvTt  K£t^£VO\/  oh/T f  &661  §  ouj^v  ^JTTCV 


i  7  ^ 

oLutdu 


TOO 


7ovto$ 


7  .  /  . 

0(/6  /  d 


it 
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There  is  no  sense  to  be  made  of  this  point  unless  we  take  Plato  to  be 
making  comparisons  as  to  the  reality  or  existence  of  the  positive  forms 
with  the  negative  forms,  or  parts  of  Difference.  For  Owen's  view,  as 
well  as  for  Frede's,  these  comparisons  as  to  the  amount  of  Being  which 
things  possess  will  simply  make  no  sense  at  all,  since  there  surely  will 
be  no  variation  as  to  degree  of  the  incomplete  concept  of  Being. 

Although  Moravcsik  may  allow  that  Plato  may  be  speaking  here  of  degrees 
of  existence  (this  will  depend  on  how  one  understands  "mostly"  in  the 
passage  quoted  above  from  his  article)  his  interpretation  of  the  force 
of  the  argument  in  this  passage  makes  no  sense  of  Plato's  motivation  for 
so  speaking.  For  on  his  interpretation,  just  as  on  that  of  Owen  and 
Frede,  the  force  of  the  passage  ought  to  be  to  show  that  an  incomplete 
"is  not"  has  legitimate  usage;  not  to  show,  as  we  contend,  that  To  /uoj 
Ov  has  an  existent  referent. 

If  we  look  over  the  argument,  taking  the  steps  back  from  the 
conclusion,  it  looks  like  this: 

258B8  -  9  we  have  found  not-Being 

258B1  -  5  not-Being  exists  no  less  than  existence,  for  it 
is  a  part  of  Difference 

257E  In  this,  it  is  like  the  not-Beautiful  which 

exists  no  less  than  the  Beautiful.  The  not- 
Beautiful  is  an  existent  set  in  contrast  to 


. 


. 
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another  existent,  the  Beautiful. 

257D6  -  7  We  say  this  because  of  the  status  of  the  not- 
Beautiful  as  a  part  of  Difference. 

257C11-12  We  have  already  proven  that  Difference  is  one, 
but 

D1  -  2  We  allow  that  like  knowledge,  it  has  parts 
The  conclusion  with  regard  to  not-Being  is  clearly  set  out  at 

258B12  ff. 

cfe?  .  .  .  \e  ytiv  OTI  To  /u> j  7OV 

e^ri  tt^v  ofJrou  Itxpv,  coSnep 

T°  H  Mp*  ■„  \  ■  £?*** 

Kelt  To  yu-Kj  (TV  KoLTot  TduTOV  "Vjv  To  Koh 

6T/  /U*VI  .  %V«p,6/U  ov  rroWcov 

if  '  It  i  </  ' 
bvrcov  etcfo$  6^ .  .  . 

Not-Being  is  one  Form,  which  has  a  nature  of  its  own,  just  as  {co^rfe*  ) 
v  \  / 

To  7  yU£j-jiis  one  Form  having  its  own  nature.  Hence,  by  direct 
means,  Plato  has  come  to  a  denial  of  Parmenides'  injunction: 

258D2 

7  '  V  ^  /  A  \  •>  / 

Ou  tTore.  Touro  d&juap  f  €ivol/  fbev)  €o\n~cK 

It  has  been  argued,  then,  that  Plato  has  established  the 
existence  of  Non-existence.  What  does  this  mean,  however,  and  why 
should  he  wish  to  do  such  a  thing?  In  order  to  find  out,  two  prelimi¬ 
nary  investigations  must  be  undertaken.  We  must  examine  what  Plato  has 

?  ‘  n 

in  mind  when  he  uses  the  word  oWT* c?£6'5  in  this  passage,  and  we 
must  find  out  what  sense  he  attaches  to  "difference",  the  long  post¬ 
poned  inquiry  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  section. 

Plato  has  maintained  throughout  this  passage  and  the  one 
examined  in  the  last  section  that  negation  is  not  to  be  identified  with 
contrariety.  In  this  passage  he  appears  to  identify  it  with  what  he 
calls  cxvT/  which  we  may  translate  as  "contrast".  Now  the 

question  is:  precisely  what  role  does  the  notion  of  antithesis,  or 


V 
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contrast  play,  in  the  explication  of  negation? 

Moravcsik  simply  identifies  oLvTi with  Difference. ^3 
He  takes  the  sense  of  the  word  "different"  in  this  passage  to  be 
"antithetical  too".  This,  of  course,  fits  with  the  view  that  'differ¬ 
ence'  is  an  incomplete  concept.  It  does  not,  however,  sit  well  with 
the  idea,  which  Plato  explicitly  subscribes  to,  that  "Difference"  is 
the  name  of  a  Form.  I  shall  devote  further  discussion  to  this  point  in 
the  next  chapter.  The  other  problem  with  Moravcsik' s  view,  as  well  as 
the  view  of  Kostman,  that  "difference"  has  the  sense  here  of  "incompati¬ 
ble  with",  is  that  it  belies  the  apparent  continuity  of  the  three 
passages  we  have  been  discussing.  For  "different"  at  256E  ff.  is 
allowed  by  all  commentators  to  have  its  literal  Greek  meaning  of 
"numerically  different"  or  "other". 

I  suggest  that  there  is  another  possibility  for  interpreta¬ 
tion  which  has  not  been  considered.  It  is  that  ofi/ri  06z6l$  is  not  to 
be  seen  as  a  relation  whose  sense  is  captured  by  the  word  "different", 
but,  rather,  is  to  be  considered,  like  contrariety,  as  being  a  feature 
of  the  things  contrasted.  Thus,  at  257B6-8,  we  argued  against 

Kostman  that  Plato's  point  was  a  purely  referential  one,  not  a  point 

\  \  1 

about  the  meaning  of  terms.  The  point  was  that  To  does 

not  signify  (o tyj^ouy/)  something  which  is  contrary  to  To  \  we 

V  \  * 

argued  that  it  was  misleading  to  take  the  point  to  be  that  To 

/ 

does  not  mean  "what  is  contrary  to  .  Thus,  we  were  forced  to 

see  contrariety  as  being  something,  as  it  were,  vn  the  pair  Tall-Short, 

V  /  V  \  t 

but  not  jm  To  -  to  .  So  we  might  put  the  point  in  this 

V  /  V  \  ' 

way:  Tall  and  Short  are  contraries,  To  and  To  are 


antithetical  s. 
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We  find,  when  we  look  at  the  lines  258B1-5  that  their  liter¬ 
al  rendering  accords  well  with  this.  Cornford  translates  this: 

So  it  seems,  when  a  part  of  the  nature  of  the 
Different  and  a  part  of  the  nature  of  the  Exist¬ 
ent  (Existence)  are  set  in  contrast  to  one 
another  the  contrast  is,  if  it  be  permitted  to 
say  so,  as  much  a  reality  as  Existence  itself 
....  (my  italics). 

This  does  not  mean  that  Difference  exists  just  as  much  as  Existence 
itself,  which  is  what  it  would  have  to  mean  on  any  interpretation  which 
identifies  contrast  as  the  sense  of  "different";  rather  it  must  mean 
that  the  antithetical,  73  oy  ,  exists  just  as  much  asToeb. 

What  is  the  point  of  constructing  all  negative  things  in  this 
passage:  to  ,  7 o  /•nj  z^oAov,  7*>  ^to  fucv^7<y>i  .  .  . 

as  parts  of  the  Different,  if  not  at  least  to  imply  that  Difference  is 
itself  nothing  other  than  the  antithesis  between  them  and  their  positive 
counterparts?  If  we  look  to  the  passage  itself,  we  see,  as  I  have 
already  emphasized,  that  the  role  of  Difference  appears  to  be  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  full-fledged  existence  of  these  negatives.  The  parts  of  Dif¬ 
ference  cannot  fail  to  have  the  same  degree  of  existence  as  it  itself 
has;  therefore,  insofar  as  the  negatives  are  parts  of  Difference,  they 
exist  just  as  much  as  the  positive  things  which  are  antithetical  to 
them. 

Thus,  Difference  may  be  seen  as  having  quite  a  different  role 
in  this  passage  than  that  ascribed  to  it  by  Moravcsik,  just  as  we  have 
already  seen  that  it  must  have  a  different  role  at  257B  ff.  from  that 
ascribed  to  it  by  Kostman.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  in  these 
passages  Plato  is  talking  about  the  meaning  of  "different"  or  of  "not"; 
rather  it  would  appear  that  he  is  speaking  of  the  natures  of  the  things 
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denoted  by  the  form  of  expression  f  . 

But  still,  it  may  be  argued  that  the  antithetical  natures  of 
the  things  which  are  the  parts  of  Difference  must  reflect  back  somehow 
upon  Difference  itself.  If  we  are  not  to  say  that  Difference  is  the 
relation  of  antithesis  lying  between  these  things,  we  nevertheless  must 
see  that,  in  some  sense,  their  being  antithetical  must  be  derived  from 
their  being  parts  of  the  Different.  This,  however,  does  not  harm  the 
point  made  above. 

What  I  am  arguing,  in  effect,  is  that  Difference,  while  rela¬ 
tional,  is  not  an  incomplete  concept. 

In  his  article  "Plato  on  Negation  and  Not-Being  in  the 

Sophist" ,  Edward  Lee  puts  forward  a  view  about  257C  -  258E  which  is  in 

44 

some  respects  similar  to  mine.  His  interpretations  of  257E2  -  7  is 
that  the  not-Beautiful  is  a  being  whose  nature  consists  in  antithesis 
to  another  being,  viz.,  Beauty.  In  general,  the  parts  of  Other  are 
just  those  things  whose  nature  consists  in  this  determinate  antithesis, 
determinate  in  the  sense  that  the  antithesis  is  focussed  on  some  other 
determinate  x.  I  have  also  argued  for  this  interpretation  of  the  pas¬ 
sage. 

Lee  makes  the  point  that  this  passage  257C  -  258E  marks  a 
change  in  what  he  calls  the  "role"  of  other.  In  earlier  passages 
(251D  -  257A)  where  other  had  the  role  of  a  Form  differentiator,  it 
had  a  supervenient  role,  where,  as  on  my  account,  a  participational 
model  was  used  to  analyse  the  distinctions  of,  e.g..  Motion  and  Rest: 
Motion  participates  in  other  with  regard  to  Being.  In  the  257C  -  258E 
passage,  Lee  suggests,  it  plays  a  constitutive  role  whereby  its  parts 
constitute  the  negative  Forms:  their  being  what  they  are  consists 
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precisely  in  their  being  antithetical  to  determine  natures. 

Lee's  position  differs  from  mine  on  what  I  have  been  maintain¬ 
ing  is  the  crucial  point,  however.  He  accepts  the  Owen-Frede  view  that 
for  Plato,  to  be  is  to  be  something.  He  thus  takes  'Not-being'  to  be 
the  covering  concept  for  the  parts  of  Other.  (He  does  not,  like 
Moravcsi k,  identify  Not-Being  with  Other  itself.  I  have  criticized 
this  view  above.)  If  my  argument,  that  257C  -  257A  are  all  passages  in 
which  an  analogy  is  drawn  between  the  analysis  of  other  negatives  and 
Not-Being,  then  Lee  cannot  be  right  about  this. 

The  Lee  account  has  the  virtue  that  it  does  away  with  the 
necessity  of  arguing,  as,  e.g.,  Kostman  and  Moravcsik  do,  that  "other" 
changes  its  sense.  This  is  a  virtue  that  I  wish  to  preserve  for  my  own 
account.  The  problem  that  Moravcsik' s  interpretation  puts  to  us  is: 
how  can  Difference,  if  it  is  a  unified  concept,  be  used  to  explain  both 
the  numerical  non-identity  of  Forms  and  the  negative  Forms?  If  Lee  is 
right,  this  can  be  explained  by  means  of  reference  to  a  change  of  "role". 

Our  analysis  of  each  of  the  passages  so  far  discussed  in  this 
chapter  shows  each  to  contain  an  argument  identical  in  structure.  In 
the  passage  at  255E  ff.it  is  shown  that  Motion  is  not  each  of  three  of 
the  four  other  greatest  Forms.  Then  the  same  point  is  made  with  regard 
to  Existence,  that  just  as  Motion  is  not  same  or  Difference  or  Rest,  so 
it  also  is  not  Existence.  A  participational  model  is  provided  to  give 
substance  to  the  claims  that  Motion  is  not  Difference  or  Sameness; 

Motion  participates  in  Difference  with  regard  to  these  Forms.  The  same 
model  is  then  supplied  to  explain  how  it  is  that  Motion  is  not  Exist¬ 
ence. 

In  the  next  passage  at  257B1  ff . ,  the  argument  is  this:  the 
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thi 


ng  spoken  of  when  we  use  the  expression  7 To  is  not 


some¬ 


thing  which  is  contrary  to  to  Mr*’  but  rather  something  which  is 

\  ' 

different  from  To  l^A.  Similarly,  the  thing  spoken  of  when  we  use 

v  v  V 

the  expression  to  yUr>j  <rv  is  not  the  contrary  of  the  thing  spoken 

\  v 

of  when  we  say  To  oV  ,  but  rather  something  which  is  different  from 

v  7/ 

To  oV. 

Finally,  we  have  applied  the  same  analogical  interpretations 
to  the  last  passage  examined.  There  it  is  found  that  there  exists  a 
set  of  negative  Forms  which  are  antithetical  to  their  positive  counter¬ 
parts.  Their  existence  and  their  antithetical  (rather  than  contrary) 
natures  can  be  traced  to  their  being  parts  of  the  genus  Difference.  By 

analogy  with  the  Forms  the  not-Just,  the  not-Beautiful ,  etc.,  we  con- 

v  \  yr 

elude  that  there  is  a  Form  To  ,  which  also  has  existence  and  a 

nature  of  its  own  as  a  part  of  the  genus  Difference. 

Thus  we  may  see  the  passages  as  held  together  in  this  way: 

in  each  case  there  is  an  analogy  drawn  between  the  analysis  of  ordinary 

\  K  7/ 

negative  expressions  with  the  expression  To  yfcoj  Osf  .  In  each  case 
the  negative  expressions  are  found  to  have  reference  because  of  the 

existence  of  the  Form  Difference,  and  reference  is  by  analogy  attributed 

\  \  yf 

to  the  expression  To  ^07  6Y . 

Now,  what  commentators  have  found  difficult  to  analyze  in  the 
continuity  of  these  passages  is  the  role  of  Difference,  or  rather  the 
role  of  the  expression  "different".  The  problem  stems,  I  suspect,  from 
an  assumption  basic  to  all  of  them:  that  the  focus  of  the  last  two 
passages  is  on  explicating  negative  predication.  Thus,  in  the  last  two 
passages,  they  are  inclined  to  see  Difference  as  underwriting  the  use 

\  t 

of  the  negative  operators  andouKin  predicative  expressions.  This 


. 
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then  creates  a  hiatus  between  what  is  going  on  with  reference  to  Dif¬ 
ference  in  the  last  two  passages  as  opposed  to  the  first,  where  Dif¬ 
ference  was  apparently  invoked  to  explicate  numerical  differentiation. 

However,  the  assumption  that  the  focus  of  the  last  two  pas¬ 
sages  is  on  negative  predication  is,  I  believe,  a  mistaken  one.  The 
only  reason  to  take  that  to  be  the  focus  of  the  last  two  passages  is 

what  I  have  been  arguing  is  incorrect,  the  identification  of  the  expres- 

>7/  N  \  V 

sion  Tt>  (Kf  with  the  copula,  the  identification  of  To  <v  with  the 

negation  of  the  copula. 

If  we  rather  interpret  all  three  passages  as  focusing  on 

\  \  ?/ 

finding  a  referent  for  the  expression  To  o/  where  this  is  not  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  copula,  but  rather  with  non-existence,  then  the  hiatus 
between  the  passages  disappears.  For  the  conclusion  of  each  of  the 


v  V  7/ 

passages  is  the  same  -- 7&yfc^^Vdoes  have  a  referent  just  like  other 
negative  terms. 

If  we  take  the  focus  of  Plato's  discussion  in  these  passages 

V  V  V 

to  be  the  reference  of  the  expression  70 f**j  <v  then  we  need  not  ascribe 
to  him  any  distinction  between  predicative  contexts  and  identitative 
ones,  or  at  least  no  distinction  which  drives  a  wedge  between  one  sense 
of  where  it  refers  to  a  numerical  differentiation  and  another  sense 
of where  it  refers  to  a  predicate  negator.  The  point  seems  rather 

V  \ 


to  be  that  whereever,  i.e.,  in  whatever  context,  the  expression  To  /oj 
av  arises,  it  refers  to  the  same  Form,  namely  non-Existence,  the 
existence  and  nature  of  which  can  be  analyzed  by  reference  to  the  Form 
Difference. 

When  Moravcsik  found  in  the  Sophist  three  senses  of  "is"  -- 


existential,  copulative,  and  identitative,  he  was  also  forced  to  find  in 


* 
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the  Sophist  at  least  two  senses  of  "is  not"  (the  existential  "is  not" 

dropping  out  altogether).  But  we  have  found  in  the  Sophist  only  one 

v?/ 

sense  of  Tow  being  given  analysis  --  the  existential  one  --  and  this 
leaves  us  with  only  one  sense  of  To  /o,  ay  as  wel 1 . 

I  have  now  given  my  argument  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
disrupt  the  continuity  of  the  three  passages.  This  is  at  the  same  time 
an  argument  that  Plato  does  not  have  more  than  one  concept  of  Difference. 
I  have  also  already  stated  my  belief  that  the  concept  of  Difference  that 
he  does  have  is  what  in  post-Aristotelian  terminology  we  call  numerical 
distinction. 

Someone  may  now  argue:  even  if  the  focus  of  the  three  pas- 

v.  v  V 

sages  is  on  the  reference  of  the  expression  f&jt tv,  since  that 

expression  occurs  in  two  radically  different  contexts,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  there  is  at  least  some  slippage  between  concepts 
of  Difference.  Kostman,  for  example,  argues  that  Plato  cannot  be 
using  "Difference"  in  the  sense  of  numerical  distinction  to  explicate 
TO  ^07  Os/  where  it  occurs  as  a  negative  predicate.  Nor,  he  argues, 
can  Plato  use  that  concept  to  explicate  falsehood.  Thus  Kostman,  as  it 

were,  argues  back  from  the  results  --  if  the  assumption  of  the  concept 

\  \ 

"difference"  is  to  be  useful  in  the  explication  of  To  foj  ov  in  predi¬ 
cate  contexts  and  with  reference  to  falsehood,  it  must  not  be  identified 
with  numerical  distinction,  he  maintains. 

The  only  way  to  counter  this  argument  is  to  see  whether  Plato 
can  make  use  of  the  concept  of  difference  as  numerical  distinction  in 
the  explication  of  To  <rv  in  its  use  with  reference  to  falsehood. 

I  shall  take  this  up  in  the  next  section. 


. 
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3.2.4  Plato  on  Falsehood  Again 

In  Chapter  1  I  devoted  a  section  to  the  famous  and  difficult 
passage  at  263B  ff.  where  Plato  explains  the  false  sentence  "Theaetetus 
flies".  What  I  concentrated  on  was  the  influence  of  the  Correspondence 

Assumption  on  Plato's  analysis.  Thus,  I  focussed  on  the  importance  of 

c 

the  word  at  263B4  -  5,  263B9,  and  263D2.  I  left  giving  a  precise 
account  of  how  Difference  is  supposed  to  function  till  now  --  although 
I  did  claim  there  that  its  function,  in  accordance  with  the  correspond¬ 
ence  assumption,  would  be  to  give  reference  to  characterizations  of 

\  \  "V 

false  sentences  as  saying  TO  ^>7  Ov. 

On  Kostman's  interpretation  there  are  two  possible  accounts 

of  "'x  is  F'  is  false"  given  what  Plato  says  at  263B: 

*?v  x 

a)  For  any  G,  if  G  is  an  ov  TTfcDi  x  then  F 
is  non-identical  with  G.  ; 

b)  There  is  some  G  such  that  G  is  an  oV 
Tfe^  x  and  G  is  incompatible  with  F.46 

There  is  a  third  alternative  noted  by  Frede: 

c)  x  is  non-identical  with  F. 

This  third  possibility  is  rejected  by  all  commentators  on  the  grounds 
that  it  reduces  all  negative  predication  to  denial  of  identity.  To 
attribute  this  interpretation  of  falsehood  to  Plato  would  be  simulta¬ 
neously  to  attribute  to  him  a  real  lack  of  understanding  of  predication- 
the  very  concept  about  which,  according  to  the  line  of  interpretation 
being  criticized  here,  Plato  gets  clear  in  the  Sophist.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  in  the  face  of  the  improbability  of  C  for  this  line  of 
interpretation  commentators  are  forced  to  fall  back  upon  A  and  B.  But 
for  all  Plato  says  at  263B  C  might  be  correct.  It  is  only  by  inter¬ 
preting  the  phrases 
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fexeooi  TWV  ovrcov  (263B7)  and 

o\rrcov  c/fc  entpc*  rrepi  <£oo 

as  being  about  relations  between  predicates  (ovr^v  denoting  the 
predicates  andfcrtpd.  the  relation)  that  one  is  in  a  position  to  reject 
C.  I  have  already  disputed  this  interpretation  of  the  lines  in  Chapter 
1. 

If  one  does  interpret  TU>v  here  as  denoting  predi¬ 

cates  A  and  B  are  the  alternatives  remaining.  A  is  rejected  on  grounds 
that  the  non-identity  of  F  and  G  is  too  weak  for  an  account  of  false¬ 
hood.  If  Theaetetus  is  laughing,  and  'sitting'  and  'laughing'  are  non- 
identical,  this  will  not  yet  secure  the  falsity  of  "Theaetetus  is  sit¬ 
ting".  For  Theaetetus  might  very  well  be  both  sitting  and  laughing. 
Something  stronger  than  mere  numerical  differentiation  is  needed  to 
secure  falsehood.  So  with  the  rejection  of  A  and  C  goes  the  possibility 

t/ 

of  interpreting  simply  as  otherness  or  numerical  difference.  B 

is  then  the  remaining  possibility. 

I  want  to  argue  that  B  is  too  strong  to  give  an  account  of 
falsehood,  at  least  within  the  restrictions  laid  down  by  Plato  earlier 
in  the  dialogue.  At  257B  as  I  have  maintained,  Plato  appears  to  be 

x  ■> 

speaking  not  of  the  meaning  of  or  <rO  but  of  the  reference  of 

■x  / 

compound  expressions  like  Ti  j^e^c>L  .  I  take  it  that  Plato  is 

v 

asserting  that  these  compound  expressions  containing  and  oo  do  not 

pick  out  things  contrary  to  the  things  denoted  by  the  name  after  the 

negation  sign.  Thus  T©  picks  out  neither  To  <&pu*(pov 

\  ?/ 

nor  To  / 4>oV .  In  this  way  negation  is  marked  off  and  distinguished 
from  contrariety. 

Later  on  Plato  secures  the  same  point  by  identifying  the 
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relation  between  positive  and  negative  Forms  as  JtvTi  .  At  258B 

he  stresses  that  the  relation  of  Not-Being  to  Being  is  clv-ri  ,  not 

contrariety.  The  role  of  the  Form  Difference  is  to  secure  an  object  of 
reference  for  negatives  --  the  not  large  is  what  is  different-from- 
large,  not  being  is  what  is  different-from-being. 

Two  things,  I  think,  emerge  from  reviewing  these  two  passages 
for  the  interpretation  of  263B.  1)  If  any  one  of  A,  B,  or  C  fits  with 
these  passages,  it  is  C  and  2)  these  passages  rule  out  B.  I  shall 
address  the  second  point  first. 

B  is  ruled  out  because  it  makes  contrariety  underwrite  nega¬ 
tion.  The  falsehood  of  "Theaetetus  sits"  depends  upon  its  being  the 
case  that  Theaetetus  does  not  sit.  For  Plato  the  reference  of  "not 
sitting"  is  to  what  is  different-from-sitting.  Interpreters  who  debate 
the  merits  of  B  over  A  point  out  that  mere  difference  from  sitting  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  explain  the  falsehood  of  Theaetetus  sits  since 
each  of  the  properties  that  are  in  fact  true  of  Theaetetus  will  be 
different  from  each  other.  So  it  is  asserted  that  all  that  will  provide 
a  sufficiency  here  for  the  falsehood  of  "Theaetetus  sits"  are  those 
properties  of  Theaetetus  which  are  the  incompatibles  of  'sitting'  -- 
like  'standing'  and  'lying'.  But  this  approach  makes  contrariety  under¬ 
write  negation  and  falsehood.  And  this  was  forbidden  by  Plato  at  257B 

x  / 

when  he  denied  that  finding  the  reference  of  ~ri  H* 1  involved 

s  /  \  ~)f 

looking  to  TC>  4>f***KPo\/  and  to  160V  .  At  258B  the  reference  of  the 

CJ  /v  *>  /  if 

two  contentious  phrases,  Tcjv  ovrwV  and  *  d* 

a  N  .  /v 

TTizjOt  6ou  are  given  a  precise  interpretation. 

The  reference  of  the  phrases  is  to  a  part  of  Difference,  and  a  relation 
is  specified  between  ww and  r£*v  ovrxov  which  is 


. 
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distinct  from  contrariety,  viz. ,  tiyrt&k&ts 

It  might  be  argued  that  although  Plato  does  specify  a  relation 
and  an  object  of  reference  for  negatives  the  question  may  still  be 
raised  --  what  incompatible  properties  does  Theaetetus  have  which  are 
integrally  connected  to  his  not  sitting  (unlike  'laughing').  For  even 
if  Difference  does  secure  reference  for  negation,  mere  reference  will 
not  be  enough  to  account  for  falsity.  That  is,  allowing  that  "not 
sitting"  in  "Theaetetus  is  not  sitting"  has  a  referent,  namely,  'differ- 
ent-from-sitting ' ,  does  not  yet  give  us  an  account  of  the  falsity  of 
"Theaetetus  sits".  To  account  for  falsity,  it  might  be  argued,  we  still 
need  incompatibility. 

This  is  a  position  that  no  one  holds.  Kostman  actually  sub¬ 
stitutes  the  word  "incompatible"  for  the  word  "different"  in  B. 

But  if  someone  were  to  adopt  it  there  is  a  reply  which  I 
believe  is  definitive.  The  case  taken  up  in  the  passage  at  258B  is,  as 
I  have  argued  above,  what  all  the  analogies  of  other  negatives  lead  up 
to  --  the  case  of  Not-Being.  If  it  is  once  allowed  that  this  really  is 
a  legitimate  case  of  negation  then  there  can  be  no  resort  to  incompati¬ 
bles  to  explain  its  role  in  accounting  for  falsehood.  Whether,  as  I 

N  v  v  \  J/ 

have  been  arguing,  To  ^a-tj  CN  and  Td  os/rd  are  understood  exist¬ 
entially  or  whether  they  are  understood  as  incomplete  predicates,  the 

?/  *3/ 

fact  remains  that  it  is  ov  and  Ovrd  which  are  negated,  and  there  can 
be  no  resort  to  incompatibles  or  contraries  to  explain  their  role  in 
falsehood,  since  Being  has  no  incompatibles.  So  on  this  view,  Plato 
would  be  continually  making  hash  of  his  own  position  when  he  states  it 

V  V  T/  V  v. 

in  connection  with  To  as/  and  TeK  O/Td  as  he  consistently 


does . 
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I  want  now  to  turn  a  point  of  Kostman's  back  on  itself.  He 
argues:  since  Being  has  no  incompatibles,  Plato  cannot  be  talking  about 
Being  and  it  will  have  no  role  to  play  in  the  analysis  of  falsehood.  My 
point  is:  since  Plato  is  constantly  talking  about  Being  and  Being  has 
no  incompatibles,  insofar  as  Being  is  used  to  account  for  falsehood, 
there  can  be  no  resort  to  the  incompatible  predicates  account. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  although  at  263  Plato  has  before  him 
the  examples  of  true  and  false  statements:  "Theaetetus  is  sitting"  and 
"Theaetetus  is  flying"  and  although  the  discussion  appears  to  be 
specifically  about  these  examples,  Plato  puts  his  case  with  regard  to 
falsity  without  reference  to  either  'sitting'  or  'flying',  but  only  with 
reference  to  'being'.  If  B  or  the  proposed  modification  of  B  were 
correct,  Plato  would  be  making  nonsense  of  his  position  here. 

So  it  looks  as  though  A,  B,  and  C  must  all  the  rejected  for 
the  reasons  offered  above.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this,  I 
suggest,  is  that  the  link  between  negation  and  falsehood  is  not  made  by 

way  of  negative  predication.  The  account  of  falsehood  is  made  out  by 

^  \  V 

way  of  the  clarification  of  the  expression  To  the  problem 

all  along  was  with  'non-existence'  and  not  with  negative  predication. 

In  Chapter  1,  I  interpreted  Plato's  account  of  false  sent¬ 
ences  as:  false  sentences  make  as  if  some  thing  exists  (e.g., 

Theaetetus  flying)  when  they  do  not.  As  it  can  be  seen  the  problem  is 
at  a  different  level  from  a  worry  about  the  referent  of  "flying". 
"Flying"  itself  clearly  has  a  referent  --  namely,  Flying.  Nor  as  I 
argued  in  Chapter  1  will  the  problem  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  "Theaetetus"  and  "flying"  in  speech  when  they  are  not  in  reality 
combined,  a  problem  which  might  be  seen  as  connected  with  finding  a 
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referent  for  "is".  The  problem  seems  rather  to  be  to  find  a  reference 

for  what  is  said  in  the  account  of  wherein  the  falsity  lies:  i.e., 

v  \  ->/ 

finding  a  reference  for  7 ci  ovr^  in: 

ToL  /ucrj  ckr'tyoci  'ovr<K  .47 

If  I  am  right  about  the  point  of  Plato's  analysis  of  negation, 
it  will  have  been  to  get  clear  about  what  this  means  --  not  what  "not 
flying"  means,  as  on  Kostman's  account. 

Now,  if,  as  I  have  been  arguing,  Plato  has  given  us  an  account 
of  the  reference  of  "does  not  exist",  then  here  is  where  that  analysis 
ought  to  be  brought  to  bear. 

It  should  be  noticed  once  again  how  seriously  Plato  takes  the 
aporia  of  the  early  part  of  the  dialogue.  If  my  interpretation  is 
correct,  the  project  of  the  second  half  of  the  Sophist  has  been  to  give 
a  sense  to  the  precise  terms  in  which  the  paradoxes  are  stated  which 
will  resolve  them;  not  to  show  that  the  paradoxes  are  mis-statements 
of  the  problem.  Thus,  at  263B9,  we  find  an  echo  of  the  formulation  of 

v  \?/ 

the  paradox  at  237D:  to  speak  falsely  is  to  say  to  Only  at 

this  point  "saying  to  "  does  not  reduce  to  saying  nothing. 

What  does  it  reduce  to,  then?  It  reduces  to  saying  something 
which  is  not  the  opposite  of  what  exists,  but  its  antithesis.  False¬ 
hood,  thus,  turns  out  to  be  speaking  of  what  does  not  exist  as  though 
it  did.  And  the  possibility  of  so  speaking  is  preserved  by  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  Form  TO 

Thus,  "Theaetetus  flies"  receives  the  following  account: 
"Theaetetus  flies"  asserts  the  existence  of  Theaetetus  flying.  But 
Theaetetus  flying  does  not  exist.  "Theaetetus  flies",  however,  makes  as 
if  it  did  (263B9) .  So  something  was  said.  What  was  said  was  other 
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than  what  is  (263B7) . 

This  solution  is  very  much  the  product  of  the  terms  in  which 
the  problem  is  set.  At  260D5  ff.,  Plato  makes  the  Stranqer  take  up 
the  question  whether  speech,  opinion  and  fancy  participate  in  not-Being. 
At  261C6  ff.,  he  asks  whether  not-Being  touches  them.  The  conclusions 
of  the  discussion  of  falsehood  at  263D  ff  appears  to  sum  up  the  posi¬ 
tion:  there  is  "really  and  truly"  (  ovrto^  »<Ai  false 

discourse  --  that  is,  discourse  which,  while  it  exists,  can  only  be 
explained  by  reference  to  non-Existence. 

This  talk  of  the  participation  of  false  discourse  in  non- 
Existence  is  not  metaphorical.  (It  must  be  interpreted  as  a  metaphor, 
however,  and  a  highly  confusing,  if  not  downright  misleading  one,  by 

V  N  V 

those  who  take  Plato  to  mean  Relational  Being,  by  to  The  dif¬ 

ficulty  all  along  has  been  to  come  to  understand  the  ontology  of  a 
false  sentence.  If  what  is  said  does  not  exist,  then  how  can  anything 
have  been  said?  It  would  now  appear  that  even  though  what  was  said  is 
not,  since  not  to  be  is  only  to  be  other  than  what  is,  the  conclusion 
may  not  be  drawn  that  nothing  was  said. 

Thus  the  point  of  the  analysis  given  above  does  not  lie  in  a 
difficulty  about  the  fact  that  Theaetetus  does  not  have  some  attribute. 
Rather,  the  point  seems  to  be  that  what  was  said  about  Theaetetus,  while 
not  the  case,  nevertheless  exists. 

Perhaps  it  is  difficult  to  see  that  anyone  could  be  puzzled 
about  this  in  just  this  way.  The  commentators  discussed  have  all 
located  the  problem  at  the  level  of  giving  an  analysis  of  the  actual 
content  of  what  was  said  and  then  relating  this  to  what  is  the  case 
about  Theaetetus.  But  I  am  suggesting  that  the  problem  does  not  lie 
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with  the  content  of  what  was  said  --  with  "flying",  for  example,  as  it 
relates  to  what  may  truly  be  said  about  Theaetetus,  e.g.,  "sitting". 

The  problem  lies  in  seeing  how  "Theaetetus  flies"  can  be  anything  at  all, 
once  it  is  recognized  that  it  is  a  representation  that  does  not  repres¬ 
ent  anything  which  really  is  the  case.  "Theaetetus  flies"  is  different 
from  everything  that  is  (or  for  that  matter,  was  or  will  be  --  the  curi¬ 
ous  nature  of  Plato's  example  may  stem  from  an  attempt  to  make  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  seem  as  dire  as  possible).  Plato's  solution  comes  from  this 
very  formulation,  for  insofar  as  we  can  say  that  it  is  different,  at 
least  it  must  be. 

What  this  all  depends  upon  is  the  possibility  of  making  sense 
of,  i.e.,  finding  a  reference  for,  denials  of  existence.  What  is  in¬ 
volved  in  this? 

3.2.5  Denying  Existence 

Plato's  enterprise  must  now  be  seen  as  a  very  precarious  one, 
indeed.  Contrary  to  what  other  interpreters  impute  to  Plato,  I  have 
been  arguing  that  he  does  not  diverge  very  far  from  an  essentially 
Parmenidean  framework.  I  do  not  think,  for  instance,  that  Plato 
locates  in  Parmenides'  writing  some  serious  logical  mistake  for  con- 

■7/ 

fusion  about  i\/ .  The  divergence  appears  to  be  rather  Plato's  taking 
seriously  the  importance  of  providing  an  ontology  which  includes  lan¬ 
guage.  (The  criticism  of  Parmenides  at  244B  ff.  bears  witness  to  this 
concern.)  Thus,  if  the  solutions  I  attribute  to  him  seem  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  that  is  because  I  interpret  his  way  of  setting  up  the  problems  to 
be  solved  as  conservative. 

Plato's  way  of  dealing  with  denials  of  existence  is  surely 
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unsatisfactory,  if  I  am  right.  Kostman  attributes  to  Plato  what  is 
fundamentally  a  modern  solution.  For  Kostman,  Plato  makes  denial  relat- 


48 

ed  to  or  dependent  on  assertion.  Thus,  for  Kostman,  the  denial  "X  is 


not  large"  brings  with  it  some  assertion  as  to  the  size  of  X.  Since  "X 
does  not  exist"  does  not  bring  with  it  some  such  assertion,  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  Plato  could  contemplate  denying  existence  is  excluded. 


I  have  already  argued  that  this  cannot  be  the  focus  of  Plato's 
project.  The  issue  surrounding  the  term  Tb  is  one  of  reference, 


and  not  the  denial  of  some  size.  By  the  same  token,  the  issue  of  the 
falsehood  of  "Theaetetus  flies"  does  not  center  around  how  "flying"  does 
not  cohere  with  some  other  attribute  of  Theaetetus,  but  what  we  are  to 
understand  ourselves  as  saying  when  we  say  that  it  is  false.  We  must 
ensure  that  what  we  say  was  said  finds  a  referent. 


Thus,  to  focus  on  denial  is  not  to  capture  the  essence  of 


Plato's  project.  Plato's  worry  is  not  what  the  relation  is  between 
denial  and  assertion,  but  whether  any  account  can  be  given  of  what  we 
have  said  or  spoken  of  just  in  denying.  That  is  to  say,  his  worry  is 
whether  a  denial  itself  touches  on  reality. 


This  is,  I  think,  the  proper  rationale  for  the  controversial 


claim  at  259E: 


If  falsehood  and  denial  are  to  find  roots  in  reality,  it  must  be  in 
virtue  of  the  interweaving  of  Forms.  The  importance  of  the  point  made 
immediately  before  this  may  be  overlooked,  however.  The  contrast  is: 


Tb  Ch&AUkl  \y  e,Kol£TOV  drro  Tloi\rrLOV. 


. 
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Thus,  both  assertion  and  denial,  truth  and  falsehood,  depend  on  the 
interweaving  of  the  Forms.  The  point,  then,  is  that  whatever  is  said, 
it  must  be  underwritten  by  interweaving. 

What  of  denial  then?  Since,  in  general,  discourse  depends  on 
interweaving,  denial  must  be  reflective  of  interweaving.  That  is  to 
say,  denial  must  be  just  another  kind  of  assertion. 

Applying  this  moral  to  T&^jov,  we  find  that  to  deny  exist¬ 
ence  to  something  is  in  fact  to  attribute  to  it  participation  in  some- 

?  \ 

thing  --  just  as  to  deny  was  to  attribute  participation  in  jU.77 


The  major  technical  difficulty  with  the  account  seems  to  be 
that  Difference  has  too  great  a  role  to  play.  For  while  I  have  argued 
that  "different"  retains  a  univocal  sense  throughout  the  passages  dis¬ 
cussed,  the  Form  appears  to  have  two  roles.  One  of  these  is  as  the 
genus  of  the  negative  Forms;  the  other  is  as  that  Form  which  guarantees 
the  separateness  of  all  the  Forms.  Thus,  each  of  the  Forms  is  other 

than  all  the  others  because  of  its  participation  in  Difference;  Dif- 

49 

ference  is  also  A.E.  Taylor's  "moment  of  negativity".  Why  should  it 
be  assigned  so  great  a  role? 

The  problem  with  giving  to  Difference  these  functions  is  that 
at  the  level  of  speaking  denial  becomes  assertion:  to  say  that  X  is 
not  large  is  just  to  say  that  X  participates  in  the  other-than-large. 
This  analysis  of  negation  essentially  eliminates  denying  as  a  speech 
act  which  opens  up  further  paths  of  speech.  Although  there  is  conflict 
between  the  claims  that  something  is  large  and  that  the  same  thing  is 
not  large  because  of  the  underlying  °f  Large  and  Not-Large, 

the  latter  claim  leads  on  to  no  positive  claims  as  to  the  size  of  the 


‘ 
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thing.  When  the  Not-Large  is  accorded  the  same  ontological  status  as 
the  Large,  the  speech  act  of  denying  is  accorded  the  same  status  as  that 
of  asserting,  namely,  saying  what  something  is.  So  when  one  says  that 
something  is  not  large  just  as  when  one  says  that  something  is  large, 
there  is  no  need  to  go  on:  one  has  already  succeeded  in  saying  what 
something  is. 

Applying  the  analogy  of  Large  and  Not-Large  to  Existence  and 
Non-Existence,  we  see  that  Plato  has  an  analysis  which  will  fit  the 
paradoxes  he  introduces  at  the  beginning.  The  problem  was  to  see  what 
the  characterizer  of  falsehood  accomplished  when  he  denied  existence  to 
what  the  sophist  said,  when  he  characterized  the  sophist  as  saying  7o 
©v  .  It  was  thought  that  the  characterization  could  not  be 

accomplished  --  this  was  what  the  first  set  of  paradoxes  was  designed  to 

v 

show.  But  with  an  analysis  of  the  expression  "To  yk> j  ov  on  which  the 
characterizer  has  succeeded  in  saying  what  by  making  reference  to  the 
negative  Form  Non-Existence,  Plato  has  restored  the  accomplishment  of 
the  characterizer  of  falsehood. 

Given  a  certain  set  of  philosophical  expectations  this  may 
seem  a  hollow  victory.  First,  perhaps  the  problem  seems  trivial,  and 
second,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  the  solution  seems  inadequate.  But,  of 

course,  against  a  philosophical  background  where  it  was  incomprehensible 

\  \  •>/ 

how  To  (M  could  be  said  at  all  a  significant  step  has  been  taken. 
Against  Parmenides,  Plato  has  restored  the  third  way,  and  with  it  has 

X.  \  *?/ 

restored  usage  to  an  important  expression, fo\  OV  the  use  of  which 
he  thinks  vital  to  explaining  "how  falsehood  can  come  into  existence" 
(237A) . 
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CHAPTER  4 


4.1  251A  -  257A 

4.1.1  Introduction 

The  question  which  remains  to  be  answered  is:  what  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  mingling  of  the  Forms?  The  view  that  the  Forms  mingle 
with  one  another  is  the  central  concern  of  the  section  of  the  dialogue 
which  runs  from  251D  to  257A.  The  section  254C  -  257A  is  introduced  as 
an  exemplification  of  how  the  Forms  mingle,  "selecting  some  of  the  Forms 
only,  from  those  that  are  considered  most  important".  It  would  seem 
that  this  section  is  the  one  we  should  begin  examining,  if  we  are  to 
come  to  understand  the  doctrine. 

4.1.2  251A  -  251D 

At  251A  the  Stranger  introduces  the  subject  of  mingling  by 
bringing  up  an  old  problem:  how  do  we  come  to  be  constantly  calling 
the  same  thing  by  many  names?  The  problem  is  an  old  one,  but  put  in  a 
new  way.  The  problem,  at  heart,  is  a  metaphysical  one:  how  is  it  that 
one  thing  is  at  the  same  time  many? 

The  problem  is  here  put  in  a  new  way.  It  is  characterized  as 
a  problem  that  we  have  in  speaking  of  a  thing.  Just  in  speaking  of  it 
as  "it",  we  allow  that  it  is  one;  in  going  on  to  attribute  various 
characters  to  it  such  as  "colours,  forms,  size,  vices  and  virtues"  we 
seem  to  allow  that  it  is  many.  The  correspondence  assumption  permits  us 
to  see  straight  off,  however,  that  the  problem  is  really  the  metaphysical 
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one.  We  could  not  possibly  be  troubled  by  this  way  of  speaking,  had  we 
not  already  "grasp(ed)  the  notion  that  the  one  cannot  possibly  be  many, 
nor  the  many  one" . 

Plato  goes  on  to  make  fun  of  people  who  are  seriously  worried 
by  the  problem. 

I  fancy,  Theaetetus,  you  often  run  across 
people  who  take  such  matters  seriously; 
sometimes  they  are  elderly  men  whose  pov¬ 
erty  of  intellect  makes  them  admire  such 
quibbles,  and  who  think  this  is  a  perfect 
mine  of  wisdom  they  have  discovered. 1 

As  to  how  Plato  himself  deals  with  the  difficulty  we  get  no  clue  in 

this  passage.  He  goes  on  to  discuss  the  matter  of  attribution,  but  does 

not  return,  at  any  stage  in  the  dialogue  to  the  one-manv  problem 

itself. 


What  Plato  undertakes  to  attack  is  the  thesis  that  the  attrib¬ 
ution  of  various  characters  cannot  be  made  to  a  thing,  that  is,  that  we 
are  restricted  to  naming  only.  The  passage  is  sometimes  interpreted  to 
mean  that  we  are  restricted  (according  to  some  poverty-stri ken  mentali¬ 
ties)  to  identical  predication,  i.e.,  to  saying  that  man  is  man,  and 
good  is  good.  The  point  is  however,  that  if  a  thing,  in  being  a  thing, 
is  necessarily  one,  then  our  only  speech  activity  in  connection  with 
that  thing  can  be  to  reveal  the  unitary  character  that  it  has.  Predica¬ 
tion  and  identity  do  not  get  off  the  ground.  Looking  to  Plato's  formu¬ 
lation  of  what  the  poverty-striken  intellects  allow  us  to  say:  <X\jQpc*i- 
TToj  oiv^>urrro5,  and  ,  we  note  that  we  may  take  this 

two  ways.  Either  he  means  they  are  allowed  to  speak  these  words,  or  he 


means  they  are  allowed  to  say  of  an  MvdpcJrros  ,  i.e.,  to 

call  an  CArrcXy  EJ<>u)/ros  .  But  in  either  case,  we  have  done  no 
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more  than  uttered  a  name,  in  the  first  case,  twice.  For  to  utter  the 
word  "same"  in  connection  with  '6Lvdjsuyrro<>  is  to  attempt  to  do  what  is 
forbidden,  that  is,  it  is  an  attempt  to  attribute  something,  namely 
sameness,  to  the  spoken  of. 


4.1.3  251D  -  253 

Plato  now  puts  the  questions  he  is  driving  at: 

Are  we  not  to  attach  existence  to  motion  and 
rest  nor  anything  to  anything  else,  but  rather 
to  treat  them  in  our  discourse  as  incapable  of 
any  blending  or  participation  in  one  another? 

Or  are  we  to  lump  them  all  together  as  capa¬ 
ble  of  association  with  one  another?  Or  shall 
we  say  that  this  is  true  of  some  and  not 
others?  3 

The  translation  quoted  does  not  do  enough  to  show  how  much  is 
being  asked.  To  begin  with,  two  sorts  of  questions  are  being  asked. 

This  is  made  clear  by  the  construction ctyuiruX)  (as-so)  which  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  first  question  and  is  picked  up  by  a <35  in  the  second. 
Being  faithful  to  this  construction  we  should  translate  the  first 
question: 


Do  we  neither  attribute  Being  to  Motion  and 
Rest,  nor  anything  at  all  to  any  other,  but 
as  things  which  are  unmixed  and  incapable 
of  participation,  so  do  we  posit  them  in  our 
di scourse? 

This  question  then  can  be  seen  to  embody  two  sorts  of  question: 

1)  Does  Being  not  mix  with  Motion  and  Rest? 

2)  Are  we  not  entitled  to  attribute  "being"  to 

"motion"  and  "rest",  that  is,  are  we  able 
to  say  that  they  are? 

Similarly,  the  second  question  can  be  split  in  two: 

1)  Is  everything  capable  of  combining  with 

every thi ng? 

2)  Are  we  entitled  to  attribute  everything 

to  everything  else? 
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Similarly,  the  third: 

1)  Do  some  things  mingle  only  with  some  things? 

Can  we  attribute  some  things  only  to  some 
things? 

The  phrasing  of  the  questions  very  well  exhibits  the  correspondence 

c 

assumption.  The  occurrence  of  here,  used  in  this  way,  gives  addi¬ 
tional  support  to  our  view,  expressed  in  Chapter  2  and  2  that  its  trans¬ 
lation  as  "as"  is  vital  to  Plato's  theory  of  truth. 

What  becomes  obvious,  when  we  separate  the  questions  as  we 
have,  is  that  the  first  in  each  pair  is  the  vital  one.  The  justifica¬ 
tion  for  the  attributions  we  make  or  are  entitled  to  make,  comes,  as  the 
Greek  construction  suggests,  entirely  from  the  way  things  are. 

The  questions  may  be  characterized  as  pointing  up  the  twin 
nightmares  against  which  Plato's  own  theory  is  set.  The  issue  raised 
by  question  one  is:  is  the  universe  a  monadism?  The  nightmare  is  that 
of  absolute  separation.  The  issue  raised  by  question  two  is:  is  the 
universe  a  monism?  The  nightmare  is  that  of  absolute  conglutination. 

It  is  clear  from  the  kind  of  context  the  dialogue  provides,  as  we  have 
examined  it  so  far,  that  this  latter  nightmare  is  to  be  associated  with 
Parmenidean  monism.  This  inference  is  supported  by  the  words  of  the 
text:  tToi^rdi  'ToLuTO'J  ^uvU^co/JLtV.  .  which  suggests  that  the 
possibility  of  universal  attribution  corresponds  to  a  world  in  which 
everything  is  the  same,  in  which  no  difference  is  possible. 

We  must  examine  this  inference  closely,  however.  For  it  is 
by  no  means  clear  that  the  Parmenidean  world  admits  of  anything  like 
attribution  to  correspond  to  it.  The  very  notion  of  mingling,  and  its 
correspondent  on  the  linguistic  level,  attribution,  suggests  that  dif¬ 
ferentiation  is  possible.  We  must  notice  that  Plato  has  built  into  his 
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question  the  very  grounds  upon  which  Parmenidean  monism  is  to  be  denied: 
for  in  assuming  that  there  is  combination  at  all,  he  is  assuming  that 
things  are  differentiated.  Thus,  the  question  is  not  really  a  fair  one: 
the  monist  would  not,  any  more  than  would  the  monadist,  allow  that  there 
is  mingling  at  all . 

On  the  other  hand,  we  note  in  the  question  something  which  is 
consistently  part  of  Plato's  approach  to  monism.  That  is,  that  he  holds 
monism  responsible  for  an  explanation  of  our  linguistic  activities.  We 
do^  make  attributions.  How  shall  the  monist  explain  this?  The  monist 
is  already  trapped  if  he  allows  that  combination  underlies  attribution, 
and  he  does  not  escape  the  trap  if  he  adds  that  all  things  mingle 

■>  7  / 

together,  or  are  mingled  €«S  T«jlurov. 

The  moral  of  our  examination  of  the  second  question  is  that 
the  notion  of  combination  or  mingling  does  not  contrast  with  differen¬ 
tiation,  but  pre-supposes  it.  This  reflects  in  an  interesting  way  on 
the  metaphysical  view  discussed  at  the  end  of  Chapter  3,  and  the  lin¬ 
guistic  views  discussed  in  Chapter  1.  The  role  of  the  Form  Different 
does  not  facilitate  discombi nation.  Rather,  the  role  it  plays  is 
precisely  what  makes  combination  possible.  The  function  of  the  word 
"not",  then,  is  not  to  signify  discombination,  but  rather  to  indicate 
the  thing  combined,  namely  Different,  or  rather  one  of  its  parts. 

This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  discombination  is  impossible. 
For  in  allowing  the  third  alternative  to  be  the  right  one,  Plato  admits 
that  some  entities  do  not  combine.  What  this  means  awaits  further 
investigation.  What  I  have  tried  to  establish  so  far,  is  simply  that 
the  Form  Different  does  not  cover  for  discombination. 


Theaetetus  and  the  Stranger  go  on  to  refute  alternatives  one 
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and  two.  Alternative  one  is  dismissed  first  of  all  on  the  grounds  that 
it  can  play  no  part  in  cosmological  theories,  since  any  cosmological 
theory  attributes  being,  whether  it  is  argued  that  it  is  motion  or  rest 
which  really  exists.  Further,  the  position  makes  nonsense  of  any  cos¬ 
mology  that  takes  account  of  change.  Finally,  the  very  position  itself, 
that  there  is  not  attribution,  is  self-refuting  since  in  stating  it,  its 
proponents  are  forced  to  make  attributions:  they  are  forced  to  say 
that  the  monads  which  they  posit  exist,  are  apart  from  one  another,  are 
by  themsel ves ,  etc. . 

It  is  interesting  that  Plato  considers  all  these  expressions, 
^cOj^/5  ,  T&v  ,  and,  of  course,  6m/o to  be 

attributions.4  That  is  to  say,  he  considers  saying:  "this  is  At xQ^dvro" 
to  be  every  bit  as  much  an  attribution  as  to  say:  "this  is  at  rest". 

These  expressions,  it  follows,  indicate  things  in  combination,  and  do 
not  indicate  discombi nation.  Nor  is  £/\scL i  taken  to  signify  combina¬ 
tion,  but  rather  to  indicate  an  attribute  in  combination.  We  must  take 
Plato  to  mean  this,  or  else  the  argument  would  not  go  through.  For  if 

ttvdu  were  admitted  to  signify  combination,  then  by  parity  of  reason- 

✓ 

ing,  its  fellow  expressions  ,  etc.,  could  be  taken  to  signify 

discombination.  But  if  this  were  the  case,  then  the  position  of  the 

monadist  would  not  be  self-refuting,  since  in  saying:  "everything  is 
/ 

X^/'S  he  would  not  have  made  any  attribution  whatsoever.  For  the 
position  to  be  self-refuting,  all  the  expressions  listed  must  signify 


things  in  combination.  We  find  in  this  passage  additional  evidence  to 
that  given  in  Chapter  3,  that  Plato  does  not  take  £i\SciP  to  have  the 
function  of  a  copula. 

The  Stranger  then  takes  up  the  second  option,  which,  with  some 
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reservations,  we  have  ascribed  to  the  monist,  that  all  things  have  the 

5 

power  of  combining.  The  argument  goes: 

1)  All  things  combine. 

2)  Motion  is  at  rest.  Rest  in  motion. 

3)  This  is  impossible. 

There  appears  to  be  a  puzzle  here.  Why  is  it  impossible  for 
motion  to  be  at  rest?  The  Forms  are  immutable.  If  Motion  is  a  Form 
then  it  necessarily  is  at  rest.  The  only  puzzle  then  is  with  Rest, 
said  to  be  in  motion.  For  if  Rest  is  a  Form,  then  thi s  is  impossible. 

The  method  we  found  useful  in  dealing  with  this  sort  of  prob¬ 
lem  in  Chapter  3  was  to  determine  what  characters  can  be  ascribed  to 
Forms  by  looking  to  a  lower  level  of  imitation.  We  found  there,  that 
we  determine  what  the  character  of  the  Form  Different  is  by  appealing 
to  what  it  is  for  a  thing  to  be  other,  and  to  the  logic  of  "other". 

For  we  seem  to  come  to  know  the  nature  of  the  Form  by  means  of  an  exam¬ 
ination  of  those  things  which  participate  in  it.  Yet  the  Form  is  prior 
to  those  things:  it  is  responsible  for  their  being  what  they  are. 

Accordingly,  let  us  assume  that  this  is  Plato's  methodology 
here.  An  examination  of  things  at  rest  suggests  that  they  do  not  admit 
of  being  in  motion;  of  things  in  motion,  that  they  do  not  admit  of  being 
at  rest.  On  this  basis  we  identify  Rest  -  Motion  as  a  contrary  pair. 

What  of  the  argument  that  Motion,  insofar  as  it  is  a  Form, 

must  be  at  rest?  I  do  not  think  we  know  what  Plato's  solution  to  the 

apparent  conflict  is:  the  conflict  between  the  allowance  that  Motion 

insofar  as  it  is  the  contrary,  by  its  nature,  of  Rest,  cannot  admit  of 
rest,  and  the  allowance  that  Motion  insofar  as  it  is  a  Form,  and  had 
the  formal  characteristics  of  a  Form,  must  be  at  rest.  One  possibility 
is  that  he  allows  a  meta-language  for  the  discussion  of  Forms  qua  Forms. 
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That  is,  he  might  allow  that  the  adjective  "immutable"  applies  to  Forms 
always  in  the  meta-language.  This  would  permit  us  to  speak  separately 
of  the  character  or  nature  of  a  Form  without  conflict.  However,  I 
think  that  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  he  can  allow  for  a  meta¬ 
language.  For  the  role  of  Other  is  a  differentiator  of  Forms,  and  yet 
it  is  not  accorded  the  status  of  a  meta-1 inguistic  entity  or  term,  but 
is  said  to  be  a  Form  like  the  others,  itself  differentiable  from  them. 

It  might  be  proposed  that  a  Form  is  the  extension  of  a  term. 
If  that  were  so,  however,  the  explanatory  power  of  Forms  would  have 
been  lost.  For  a  Form  could  hardly  be  just  a  class  of  things  having  a 
certain  character,  and  at  the  same  time  be  the  thing  metaphysical ly 
responsible  for  things  having  that  character.  The  Forms  must  be  prior 
or  they  cease  to  have  the  metaphysical  power  which  Plato  ascribes  to 
them. 

This  is  another  problem  to  the  solution  of  which  Plato  does 

not  address  himself  here.  We  merely  note  it  here  as  perplexing;  how¬ 
ever,  its  solution  is  not  crucial  to  the  argument  at  hand. 

4.1.4  Combination  and  Contrariety 

The  point  of  the  argument,  as  we  have  analysed  it,  is  that 
what  seems  to  account  for  the  inability  of  Rest  and  Motion  to  combine 
is  the  contrariety  of  their  natures.  The  hypothesis  we  argued  for 
above  --  that  Different  was  not  a  Form  signifying  discombi nation  --  is 
here  confirmed.  We  must  be  careful,  however.  For  someone  might  want 
to  distinguish  'cannot  combine'  from  'does  not  combine'  and  further  to 
this,  to  argue  that  while  the  passage  under  discussion  does  imply  that 
two  Forms  do  not  combine  because  of  their  natures,  it  does  not  imply 
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that  some  Forms  cannot  combine  because  of  their  natures.  There  is  a 
difficulty  with  the  distinction,  however.  Insofar  as  our  argument 
applies  to  the  Forms  Rest  and  Motion  the  distinction  is  inapplicable. 
Since  the  Forms  are  immutable,  there  must  be  a  coincidence  of  what  can 
be  and  what  is.  If  the  sense  of  "can"  is  possibility,  it  makes  no 
sense  to  suggest  that  the  Forms  are  not  doing  some  of  the  things  that 
it  is  possible  for  them  to  do,  since  there  is  no  time  change  in  which 
they  could  ever  actualize  what  is  possible.  If  the  sense  of  "can"  is, 
as  I  strongly  suspect,  the  power  sense  (since  whatever  the  Forms  can  do 
springs  from  their  natures)  the  same  sort  of  argument  applies;  there 
is  no  time  but,  as  it  were,  the  eternal  present,  at  which  the  Forms 
could  come  to  exert  their  powers.  It  would  seem  to  make  no  sense  to 
suggest  that  they  have  powers  which  they  never  do  exert. 

The  combination  of  the  Forms  is  reflected  by  the  lower  world  - 
the  mutable  world.  There  it  might  seem  that  we  should  speak  of  combina¬ 
tion  and  discombination  as  activities  or  occurrences.  The  colours, 
shapes  and  sizes  of  things  change,  after  all.  That  is,  things  pass  in 
and  out  of  combination,  and  this  takes  place  in  time.  This  seems  to 
break  up  the  symmetry  of  the  reflection  of  the  mutable  world  of  its 
ideal  model.  But,  in  fact,  I  do  not  think  that  it  does.  For  the  model 
of  combination  should  not  be  invoked  to  explain  change.  Change  is 
precisely  that  about  the  lower  world  that  makes  it  lower;  it  contains 
unintelligible  elements,  and  change  is  the  foremost  of  these.  If  it 
were  not  for  this,  the  lower  world  would  not  be  an  imitation  of  the 
ideal  one,  but  another  of  the  same  sort.  Combination  and  discombination 
in  the  lower  world,  insofar  as  what  is  meant  is  change,  are  like  the 
wavy  lines  in  a  bad  mirror.  The  model  reflected  is  not  held  to  account 
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for  these  by  reference  to  its  own  features;  the  flaw  is  in  the  mirror 
itself.  The  combination  of  the  Forms  can  only  be  held  to  account, 
similarly,  for  the  intelligible  combinations  in  the  world:  Socrates' 
being  tall  and  Socrates'  being  short.  It  cannot  be  held  to  account  for 
Socrates'  becoming  tall,  or  Socrates'  becoming  short.  Insofar  as  it  is 
a  reflection  of  the  model,  and  thereby  intelligible,  the  world  is  just 
as  static  as  the  world  of  Forms.  This  is  precisely  one  of  Aristotle's 
complaints:  Plato  has  no  interest  in  any  but  one  sort  of  cause. 

At  the  end  of  Chapter  2,  I  argued  that  Plato  could  not  have 
discombination  to  explain  negation  any  more  than  he  could  have  lack  of 
correspondence  to  explain  falsehood.  We  found  in  both  cases  that  the 
Form  Different  intervened  to  give  correspondence  to  false  statements, 
and  combination  to  negation.  I  argued,  at  that  point,  that  Plato  found 
this  necessary,  both  to  save  the  account  of  speaking  analysed  in  Chapter 
1,  and  as  well  to  save  himself  from  the  metaphysical  abyss  of  the  void. 
Among  the  Forms,  however,  we  do  seem  to  have  found  discombination 
already,  in  the  argument  that  Rest  and  Motion  do  not  and  cannot  combine. 
As  I  have  said,  here  we  seem  to  have  no  resort  to  Otherness  to  exDlain 
this  away,  since  Otherness  is  presupposed  just  in  asserting  that  Rest 
is  one  Form,  Motion  another,  i.e.,  just  in  the  distinction  of  the  Forms; 
a  distinction,  moreover,  which  is  pre-supposed  both  by  combination  and 
discombination.  But  at  this  point,  don't  we  find  Plato  trembling  on  the 
edge  of  the  abyss  again? 

The  difficulty  is  to  be  found  in  trying  to  give  an  account  of 
the  inability  of  Rest  and  Motion  to  combine.  Our  examination  of  the 
Rest  -  Motion  argument  at  252D  showed  that  discombination  must  consist 

in  contrariety.  We  have  found  no  Form,  however,  which  corresponds  to 
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our  use  of  the  term  "contrary"  which  we  use  in  giving  the  account  of 
the  discombi nation  of  Rest  and  Motion,  saying:  "Rest  is  the  contrary 
of  Motion,  Motion  the  contrary  of  Rest".  How,  then,  are  we  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  expectations  raised  in  us  by  the  use  of  the  correspondence 
assumption  throughout  the  argument  of  the  dialogue?  I  mean,  how  are  we 
to  find  the  notion  of  contrariety  as  rooted  in  nature  if  we  cannot  find 
an  underlying  Form? 

Plato  does  give  us  a  clue  in  the  passage  at  254C  where,  it 
being  allowed  that  some  of  the  Forms  mingle,  and  other  not,  he  opens 
the  investigation  into  "first  what  kind  of  thing  each  of  them  is,  sec¬ 
ond,  what  their  power  of  mingling  with  one  another  is".  What  the  order 
of  investigation  suggests  is  that  the  power  to  mingle  or  combine 
derives  from  the  natures  of  the  Forms  themselves,  and  similarly,  that 
the  inability  to  mingle  is  traceable  to  the  same  source. ^  Put  in  terms 
of  power  or  ability,  as  I  earlier  suggested  it  must  be,  the  position 
seems  very  plausible  indeed.  The  square  peg  cannot  fit  the  round  hole. 
If  we  think  of  Forms  on  a  sort  of  tinker- toy  model,  their  ability  or 
inability  to  connect,  mingle,  or  combine  can  be  explained  on  this 
analogy.  If  we  are  willing  to  allow  that  things  have  natures,  just  in 
and  of  themselves,  then  it  is  but  a  small  step  to  allow  that  contrariety 
resides  in  them. 

I  suggest,  nevertheless,  that  there  is  still  something  amiss 
with  this  thesis,  on  grounds  provided  by  Plato  himself.  The  problem 
stems,  as  I  suggested  above,  from  the  correspondence  assumption.  Plato 
derided  the  opsimaths,  who,  in  stating  their  thesis  that  all  things  are 
separate  and  can  thus  only  be  named  or  mentioned,  violated  their  posi¬ 
tion  simply  in  stating  it,  being  unable  to  account  for  what  they  meant 
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by  "apart  "  (**>/>«  ).  In  the  view  traced  above,  however,  we  see  Plato 
laying  himself  open  to  his  own  criticism  of  the  opsimaths,  since  by 
placing  contrariety  in  the  natures  of  things  themselves,  he  cannot 
account  for  the  use  of  the  term  "contrary".  For  if  contrariety  to 
Motion  is  in  the  nature  of  Rest,  then,  by  the  naming  assumption,  it  is 
revealed  by  the  word  "rest"  and  no  thing  at  all  is  independently  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  word  "contrary".  Thus  no  rationale  can  be  given  for  why 
Rest  and  Motion  will  not  combine,  other  than  mentioning  Rest  and  Motion. 
The  correspondence  assumption  compel  Is  Plato  to  remain  silent. 

The  difficulty,  discussed  in  Chapter  3,  with  the  notions  of 
and  Cilrfc bfa&clura  as  characteristics  of  Forms  becomes 

clearer.  We  saw  that  in  the  passage  at  255D  Plato  referred  toUJ»o5«tXW 
and  OtvThk  forms  )  and  yet  we  experienced  a  difficulty 

in  explaining  how  he  could  hold  this,  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  at  252D  deny  that  the  Form  Motion  is  at  rest.  If  it  is  allowed 
that  the  Forms  acquire  their  formal  characteristics  (like  being  immut¬ 
able,  being  etc. )  by  participation  in  other  Forms,  then  there 

should  be  no  trouble  about  Motion  being  at  rest.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  formal  characteristics  reside  in  their  very  natures,  and  are  not 
acquired  by  participation  in  other  Forms,  then  Plato's  own  theory  will 
provide  no  account  of  how  we  can  speak  of  these  characteristics.  This 
dilemma  adds  conviction  to  the  view  that  the  problem  that  we  have  been 
discussing  in  connection  with  contrariety  is  not  one  that  Plato  does 
resolve.  It  remains  to  ask:  could  he  resolve  it?  Is  the  theory  of 
speaking  outlined  in  Chapter  1  rich  enough  to  accommodate  a  solution? 

The  solution  I  proposed,  a  few  pages  back,  was  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  a  meta-language  in  which  the  formal  characteristics  of  the  Form 
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could  be  accounted  for.  But,  in  fact,  I  do  think  that  neither  Plato's 
linguistic  theory  nor  his  metaphysics  can  accommodate  a  meta-language 
The  metaphysical  theory  we  have  located  in  the  Sophi st  is  closely  con- 

o 

nected  with  the  account  given  in  the  Timaeus  at  34C  ff.  of  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  a  pluralistic  world.  The  spirit  of  the  whole  enterprise  is  in 
showing  that  the  world  is  pluralistic  in  virtue  of  the  natures  of  its 
generating  Forms,  Same,  Being,  and  Other.  The  present  difficulty 
reaches  so  far  back,  that  were  it  recognized,  the  project  would  even  at 
this  stage  have  been  scotched.  For,  if  we  were  to  say,  using  the 
proposed  meta-language  that  the  Form  Different  generates  the  others  (in 

the  world)  in  virtue  of  havina  the  formal  characteristic  ocAXo 

we  should  not  have  explained  how  it  is  that  this  generation  comes  about. 
For  we  should  have  refused  to  Plato's  pluralism  the  metaphysical  basis 
that  he  demands  of  it.  We  should  not  have  located  "the  moment  of 
negativity"  in  nature,  but  rather,  in  the  meta-language.  If  we  propose 
to  found  the  meta-language,  as  Plato's  linguistic  theory,  in  fact, 
demands,  upon  the  nature  of  things,  then  we  would  either  refuse  to  it 
the  virtue  of  a  meta-language,  or  be  forced  to  posit  regressive  levels 
of  Forms  as  underlying  regressive  levels  of  meta-language.  For,  if  we 
posit  the  meta-language  as  corresponding  to  a  new  level  of  Forms,  a  new 
meta-language  would  be  required  to  account  for  the  formal  characteris¬ 
tics  of  those  Forms,  and  so  on.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  posi¬ 
tion  is  hopeless.  The  result  of  the  argument  is  really  the  conclusion 
that  the  attempt  to  found  language  entirely  in  nature  is  a  futile  one. 
The  notion  of  contrariety  is  one  that  arises  within  a  conceptual  system; 
it  is  not  something  in  natura  rerum. 

This  conclusion  about  Plato's  failure  to  adequately  deal  with 
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contrariety  brings  together  with  it  more  serious  doubts  as  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  solution  to  the  particular  problem  to  which  the  Sophi st 
addresses  itself,  namely,  the  status  of  Not-Being.  In  the  previous 
chapter,  we  noted  that  although  Not-Being  was  assured  existence  in 
virtue  of  its  status  as  a  part  of  the  Form  Different,  its  special 
relation  to  Being  was  expressed  by  saying  that  it  was  that  part  of  the 
Other  the  nature  of  which  is  in  opposition  to  the  nature  of  Being.  We 
noted,  there,  that  to  account  for  Not-Being  and  all  the  other  negative 
Forms  Plato  was  forced  to  invoke  not  just  the  Form  Other,  but  as  well, 
the  notion  of  opposition  or  Just  how  unsatisfactory  this 

way  of  dealing  with  negation  is  becomes  clear  when  we  notice  that  the 
notion  of  of fails  of  an  account,  just  as  we  have  seen  contrariety 
to  fail  of  an  account,  and  just  as  the  even  more  basic  notions  of  TJ 
loC)&(L  and  have  failed  of  an  account.  The  Form  Other  was 

invoked  to  allow  an  account  of  negation  to  be  given,  but  it  did  not  yet 
go  deep  enough  to  yield  an  explication  of  the  special  relation  of  Being 
to  Not-Being.  The  notion  of dvri was  invoked  to  give  this  account, 
but  corresponding  to  this  notion,  no  Form  is  to  be  found.  Plato's  own 
theory,  like  those  he  criticized  fails  to  account  for  its  own  stating. 

The  problem  we  seem  to  have  located  is  a  problem  with  dis- 
combination.  The  problem  is  that  Plato's  metaphysical  and  linguistic 
theories  prevent  us  from  being  able  to  give  an  account  of  contrariety. 
But  what  of  combination?  Are  we  in  a  better  case  in  regard  to  it?  If 
we  take  discombination  (i.e.,  the  inability  to  combine)  to  be  located 
in  the  natures  of  things  themselves  then,  by  parity,  we  should  think  of 
combination  (i.e.,  the  ability  to  combine)  as  similarly  situated.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  think  of  discombination  as  resulting  from  the 
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participation  of  things  in  some  Form,  such  as  Contrariety,  then  we 
should  think,  by  parity  that  combination  comes  about  similarly  through 
participation  in  a  Form. 

We  have  given  some  arguments  to  show  that  Plato  places  dis- 
combi nation  in  the  natures  of  things.  We  have  argued  as  well  that  his 
metaphysical  and  linguistic  theories  are  not  broad  enough  for  any 
further  account  to  be  given  of  discombi nation  than  to  make  reference  to 
the  natures  of  things.  We  seem  able  to  go  no  further  than  to  say:  Rest 
and  Motion  do  not  combine  because  of  what  they  are,  namely  Rest  and 
Motion.  To  invoke  contrariety  is  to  invoke  something  for  which  the 
theory  of  Forms  can  give  no  account.  What  this  suggests,  then,  with 
reference  to  the  option  given  above,  is  that  combination  should  be  simi¬ 
larly  situated  in  the  natures  of  things,  and  similarly  unaccountable. 

The  same  tradition  of  Platonic  interpretation  that  we  disputed 
in  Chapter  3  we  must  now  turn  to  dispute  with  again.  The  view  of  that 
tradition  with  regard  to  combination  is  of  a  piece  with  its  view  with 
regard  to  Being  (which  was  our  concern  in  Chapter  3).  The  view  is  that 
combination  is  effected  by  certain  Forms:  Forms  distinguished  from  the 
other  Forms  by  a  difference  in  type.  The  special  case  of  this  position, 
which  we  have  already  disputed,  is  the  view  that  Being  has  the  function 
of  a  copula,  an  incomplete  predicate,  effecting  a  bond  on  the  meta¬ 
physical  level,  between  other  Forms. 

In  Chapter  3,  I  argued  that  Plato  does  not  attribute  to  Being 
the  status  of  an  incomplete  predicate.  In  this  section  of  this  chapter, 
I  have  argued  that  Plato  takes  and  must  take  discombi nation  to  stem  from 
the  nature  of  a  Form.  It  remains  for  the  next  section  of  this  chapter 
to  examine  the  evidence  for  the  view  that  combination  is  effected  by 
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Forms. 

4.2  The  Formal -Material  Concept  Distinction 
4.2.1  Ryle's  View 

I  shall  begin  by  laying  out  the  interpretive  position  that  I 

dispute,  as  carefully  as  I  can.  The  best  statement  of  it  is  to  be 

g 

found  in  Ryle's  article  "Plato's  Parmenides". 

Ryle's  thesis  is  that  Plato  is  to  be  construed  in  the 
Parmenides,  Theaetetus  and  Sophist  as  groping  towards  a  theory  of  types. 
He  makes  a  distinction  between  what  he  calls  Formal  and  Non-Formal 
concepts.  In  the  former  class  he  places  t£*v,  'same',  and  'different'. 
Ryle  argues  that  Plato  retains  the  assumption  that  words  are  names  in 
connection  with  non-Formal ,  or  Material  Concepts  (such  as  'motion'  and 
'rest')  but  terms  such  as  "same"  and  "being",  he  argues,  are  held  by 
Plato  in  the  Sophi st  to  denote  the  "mode  of  combination  of  elements" 
but  are  not  themselves  the  names  of  elements  subject  to  combination. 

Ryle  says:  "To  pick  up  the  two  analogues  which  Plato  uses  in 
the  Theaetetus  and  the  Sophi st,  formal  concepts  differ  from  generic  and 
specific  concepts  not  as  one  letter  of  the  alphabet  differs  from  another 
nor  as  one  bunch  of  letters  differs  from  another  bunch  of  letters,  but 
as  the  mode  in  which  the  letters  are  arranged  into  a  syllable  or  word 
differs  from  the  letters  which  are  so  arranged." 

The  thesis  has  two  sides  to  it.  The  metaphysical  side  is 
this:  Some  Forms  are  not  elements  in  combination,  but  effect  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  elements.  The  linguistic  side  of  the  thesis  is:  Some  words 
do  not  name  the  elements  in  combination,  but  indicate  the  way  in  which 
the  elements  are  combined. 
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Evidence  is  offered  for  the  thesis  from  the  Sophist.  Ryle 
makes  reference  to  the  Sophist  passage  at  253A.  An  analogy  is  drawn 
out  between  the  commingling  of  the  Forms  and  the  commingling  of  letters 
of  the  alphabet.  The  basis  of  the  analogy  is  that  some  letters  will 
fit  or  harmonize  with  some  letters  but  not  others.  It  is  found  that 
the  vowels  are  different  from  other  letters  in  that  they  "run  through 
all  like  a  bond,  so  that  without  some  one  of  them  it  would  be  impossible 
for  one  of  the  other  letters  to  harmonize  with  another".  The  role  of 
the  vowel  is  as  a  bond  holding  the  syllable  together.  The  vowel  has 
this  function  since  it  is  fitting  or  harmonious  with  all  the  other 
letters  by  its  nature.  (Plato  does  not  speak  here  of  the  vowels  as 
having  natures;  rather  he  speaks  of  them  as  having  this  power  or  capac¬ 
ity.  However,  since  he  speaks  of  the  natures  of  Forms  throughout  the 
Sophist  it  is  not  unjustifiable  to  draw  out  his  analogy  using  this 
terminology) .  It  is  concluded  that  the  knowledge  of  letter  combination 
is  embodied  in  the  art  of  grammar.  Similarly,  of  musical  notes,  some 
will  combine  or  harmonize  while  others  will  not.  There  is  an  art  which 
embodies  this  knowledge  as  well,  the  art  of  the  musician. 

It  is  specifically  these  analogies  which  tempt  Ryle  to  attri¬ 
bute  to  Plato  a  distinction  among  Forms  as  to  type.  However,  I  think  it 
must  be  pointed  out  that  he  mistakes  what  Plato  says  here.  The  analogy 
will  not  do  to  make  out  the  difference  between  the  elements  combined  and 
the  mode  of  combination.  For  the  vowels  are,  after  all,  letters,  dif¬ 
fering  from  the  other  letters  only  insofar  as  they  have  the  power  of 
combining  with  all.  Similarly,  in  the  case  of  musical  notes:  all  are 
notes  --  wherein  they  differ  is  their  power  of  combination.  If  we 
apply  the  analogy  to  the  Forms,  we  see  that  it  merely  points  out  that 
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the  Forms  Same,  Being,  and  Other  have  the  power  of  combining  with  all 
other  Forms  and  differ  from  other  Froms  in  just  this  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  does  seem  to  be  a  bit  more  going  on 

in  analogy  than  this.  For  Plato  says  that  the  vowels  "run  through  the 
letters  like  a  bond."  What  Ryle  is  after  is,  I  think,  contained  in 
these  words.  For,  applying  the  analogy  again,  we  find  that  it  suggests 
that  Same,  Being,  and  Other  differ  from  the  other  Forms  in  being  bonds, 
rather  than  elements  bonded. 

But  once  again,  Ryle  is  mistaken  in  what  he  draws  out  of  the 
analogy.  For  he  suggests  that  the  vowel ,  in  being  a  bond,  cannot,  at 
the  same  time,  be  an  element.  Yet  the  syllable  "cat"  does  contain 
three  elements:  c,  a,  t.  Whatever  Plato  means  when  he  says  that  the 

vowel  is  a  bond  is  not  such  as  to  preclude  its  being  named  as  an  ele¬ 

ment. 

A  passage  in  the  Timaeus  confirms  this  as  well: 

The  fairest  bond  is  that  which  makes  the  most 
complete  fusion  of  itself  and  the  things  which 
it  combines;  a  proportion  is  best  adapted  to 
effect  such  a  union. 

The  point  has  special  application  to  the  analogy  of  musical  notes, 
since  Plato  is  here  talking  about  harmony.  Harmony  is  constituted  by 
the  proportion  of  string  lengths.  The  middle  term  of  mathematical 
ratios  fulfills  the  function  of  a  bond  in  the  ratio  as  the  vowel  ful¬ 
fills  the  function  of  a  bond  in  the  syllable. 

What  we  must  notice  about  what  Plato  says  about  bonds  is  that 
once  again,  it  will  not  do  to  make  Ryle's  distinction  in  type.  Let  us 
use  another  analogy  to  make  this  clear:  a  parcel  tied  up  with  string. 
The  elements  of  the  parcel  are  the  box,  the  wrapping  paper  and  the 
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string.  The  string  is  an  element  of  the  parcel.  Being  tied  up  is  not 
an  element  of  the  parcel.  One  might  say  that  the  string  is  the  bond. 
But  one  would  not  thereby  be  denying  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  parcel. 
One  would  simply  be  saying  something  more  about  it:  what  its  function 
in  the  parcel  is. 

What  I  was  complaining  about  in  the  first  section  of  this 
chapter  was  that  Plato  can  find  no  place  in  his  antology  for  'being 
tied  up'  or  'being  untied.'  The  best  he  can  do  to  accommodate  these  is 
to  trace  them  to  the  ability  or  nature  of  the  string.  But  this,  as  I 
suggested,  is  not  good  enough. 

I  conclude,  then,  that  this  analogy  will  not  be  a  good 
enough  basis  from  which  to  interpret  Plato  as  making  a  distinction  in 
type  among  Forms.  Further,  there  is  nothing  in  this  passage  which  be¬ 
lies  the  naming  assumption.  "String"  is  the  name  of  an  element  of  the 
package,  "a"  is  the  name  of  a  letter  in  the  syllable,  and  so  "Being"  is 
the  name  of  a  Form. 

What  we  have  shown  gains  new  interest  from  our  discussion  of 
Chapter  3.  Plato  gives  every  indication  in  what  he  says  about  Differ¬ 
ent  (and  what  we  were  able  to  extrapolate  from  that  to  his  view  of 
Being)  that  he  thinks  of  Other  and  Being  as  very  high  up  generic  con¬ 
cepts.  For  we  saw  that  he  took  Different  to  be  the  whole  of  which  the 
negative  Forms  are  parts.  Ryle  is  surely  correct  in  saying  that  a  for¬ 
mal  concept  differs  from  a  generic  concept  as  the  mode  of  combination 
of  letters  differs  from  the  letters  combined.  What  we  have  shown  is 
just  that  the  Form  Different  is  not  a  mode  of  combination. 
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4.2.2  253B  -  254 

The  next  passage  in  the  Sophist  on  from  the  letter  analogy  is 

intended  to  establish  its  force.  The  Stranger  and  Theaetetus  conclude 

that  there  is  a  science  which  corresponds  to  the  sciences  of  music  and 

grammar.  He  who  possesses  the  science  is  able  to  show 

"which  of  the  genera  harmonize  with  which  and 
which  reject  one  another  and  also  (to  show 
that)  there  are  some  elements  extending  through 
all  and  holding  them  together  so  that  they  can 
mingle,  and  again  when  they  separate,  that 
there  are  causes  of  separation,  making  them 
others. "11 

The  science  is  identified  as  the  science  of  dialectic,  and  he  who  pos¬ 
sesses  it  is  the  philosopher. 

The  science  of  dialecic  is  traditionally  connected  with  the 
art  of  division  --  the  art  which  we  discussed  in  the  last  section  of 
Chapter  1.  It  is  not  disputed  that  division  is  based  on  proto-generic- 
specific  model.  Some  commentators,  following  Ryle,  however,  do  dispute 
whether  what  Plato  means  by  dialectic  here  is  what  he  does  at  the 
beginning  of  the  dialogue,  when  he  divides  the  art  of  the  angler. 
Moravcsik  suggests  that  what  Plato  does  in  the  middle  part  of  the  dia¬ 
logue  when  he  distinguishes  the  five  important  kinds  is  quite  different 

12 

from  generic  division,  and  recognized  as  such  by  Plato.  He  suggests, 
in  fact,  that  the  generic  division  traditional ly  associated  with  dia¬ 
lectic,  is  far  less  central  to  the  notion  of  dialectic  as  Plato  later 
came  to  see  it,  than  what  is  going  on  in  the  mid-part  of  the  dialogue, 
which,  as  he  sees  it,  is  an  exercise  in  the  employment  of  the  concepts 
of  identity  and  difference.  But,  as  I  have  been  arguing,  Plato  treats 
Different,  at  least,  as  a  generic  concept.  This  is  something  that 
Moravcsik  himself  admits,  when  he  notes  (erroneously)  that  the  negative 
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Forms  seem  to  be  contained  by  Not-Being  (what  Plato  says,  in  fact,  is 
that  they  are  parts  of  Other).  If  I  am  right  about  this,  it  would 
follow  that  what  Plato  conceives  of  himself  as  doing  in  the  distinction 
of  the  five  Forms  is  not  essentially  different  from  division. 

I  believe  that  the  next  passage  goes  to  confirm  my  hypothesis, 
but  not  the  hypothesis  of  Moravcsik. 

The  Stranger  says: 

Then  he  who  is  able  to  do  this  has  a  clear  per¬ 
ception  of  one  Form  or  Idea  extending  entirely 
through  many,  each  of  which  lies  apart,  and  of 
many  many  Forms  differing  from  one  another,  but 
included  in  one  greater  Form,  and  again  of  one 
Form  evolved  by  union  of  many  wholes,  and  of 
many  Forms  entirely  apart  and  separate.  This  is 
the  knowl edge^  and  ability  to  distinguish  by 
classes  {kdri lyfcv'o*  )  how  things  can  or  cannot 
mingle  with  one  another. 14 

We  can  identify  Forms  which  exemplify  what  Plato  is  talking  about,  from 
what  has  already  been  said.  The  Form  Different  satisfies  the  first 
description,  for  it  is  a  Form  extending  entirely  through  many  each  of 
which  is  apart.  All  of  the  five  great  Forms  satisfy  the  description, 
differing  from  one  another,  but  included  in  one  greater  Form,  and  can¬ 
didates  for  the  greater  Form  are  Being  and  Different.  The  Forms 
entirely  apart  and  separate  could  be  Rest  and  Motion.  The  description 
thus  satisfies  us  as  an  account  of  the  interaction  of  the  five  great 
Forms.  But  as  well,  it  satisfies  us  as  an  account  of  generic  division. 
For  what  is  the  one  Form  evolved  by  the  union  of  many  wholes  but  a 
genus,  such  as  art  or  knowledge,  which  is  the  product  of  a  collection 
of  many  arts  and  kinds  of  knowledge?  The  notion  of  inclusion 
o/juhvov  )  satisfies  both  the  relation  of  knowledge  and  art  to  their 
parts,  as  well  as  the  relation  of  Being  and  Other  to  their  parts.  It 
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must  be  remembered  that  this  passage  follows  directly  on  the  heels  of 
the  letter  analogy,  and  is  clearly  intended  to  draw  it  out.  So  when 
Plato  here  talks  about  part-whole  relationships,  great  Forms,  and  inclu¬ 
sion,  he  must  intend  to  be  telling  us  about  the  function  of  the  bond- 
Forms.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  passage  quoted  to  indicate  that 
the  bond-Forms  differ  from  the  generic  Forms  in  type.  Where  they 
appear  to  differ  is  in  their  generality  --  they  extent  through  all  the 
other  Forms.  But  the  passage  goes  on  to  cash  out  the  metaphor  of 
'extending  through',  into  the  metaphor  of  'inclusion',  the  metaphor 
whereby  we  understand  the  relation  of  genera  to  species. 

4.2.3  Theaetetus  202  -  207 

Ryle  does  not  draw  his  evidence  for  the  thesis  that  Plato 
makes  a  Material -Formal  concept  distinction  solely  from  this  passage  in 
the  Sophist.  In  G.E.L.  Owen's  article  "Notes  on  Ryle's  Parmenides",^ 
Owen  argues  that  Plato  in  the  Theaetetus  moves  beyond  the  conflicting 
premisses  of  an  argument  in  the  Parmenides ,  by  making  the  distinction. 
The  premisses  of  the  Parmenides  take  the  form  of  a  disjunction:  "a  whole 
contains  and  so  limits  its  parts"  and  "if  X  has  parts,  X  is  the  aggre¬ 
gate  of  those  parts".  It  is  Owen's  claim  that  Plato  "moves  beyond  the 
disjunction"  of  these  premisses  ultimately  in  the  Sophist,  but  by  means 
of  an  argument  in  the  Theaetetus ,  where  Plato  recognizes  a  whole  to  be 
more  than  the  sum  of  its  parts,  as  a  Gestalt. 

The  passage  in  the  Theaetetus  is  the  famous  Socrates'  dream 
argument  at  202-207.  I  shall  argue  that  this  passage  does  not  provide 
evidence  for  the  Ryle  -  Owen  view;  even  more,  it  is  my  opinion  that  it 
provides  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
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Theaetetus  suggests  that  knowledge  is  true  opinion  with  a 
.  At  this  point  Socrates  relates  his  famous  dream.  The  primary 


elements  admit  only  of  being  named;  to  add  or  attribute  any  character 
to  them  would  be  to  add  something  distinct  from  them.  But  that  would 
then  not  be  to  disclose  the  essence  of  the  element  itself,  but  to 
mention  something  else.  Indeed,  the  only  thing  that  is  proper  to  an 
element  is  a  name. 


Here  the  naming  assumption  comes  out  in  full  force.  At  this 


point  we  are  still  in  the  position  of  the  monadists  of  the  Sophi st,  for 
whom  not  only  is  every  word  a  name,  but  the  only  activity  allowable  in 
speaking  is  to  utter  a  single  word  at  a  time.  However,  Plato  admits 
the  possibility  of  combination,  and  Socrates'  next  step  is  to  allow  that 
just  as  the  elements  combine,  so  do  we  in  speaking  combine  their  names. 


But  when  we  come  to  things  composed  of  these 
elements,  then,  just  as  these  things  are  com¬ 
plex,  so  the  names  are  combined  to  make  aXojos 
a  being  precisely  a  combination  of  names. 


I  take  this  to  be  precisely  the  case  that  Plato  makes  out  at 
251D  for  the  third  possibility,  that  some  of  the  genera  combine  with 


<  </ 

others.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  6JJ5 '  OUTUS$  construction 


which  we  there  pointed  out  as  bringing  out  the  correspondence  assump¬ 
tion,  is  here  echoed  by  a  similar  construction  of  parallel  classes 


introduced  by  and  OuTu£. 


The  next  step  in  the  argument  is  what  I  take  to  be  the  subject 


of  controversy.  The  claim  is  that  the  elements  are  objects  of  percep¬ 
tion  only,  while  the  complexes  into  which  they  are  formed  are  knowable 
and  explicable.  The  useful  analogy  of  letters  and  syllables  is  drawn 
out  to  establish  this.  It  is  agreed  that  an  account  can  be  given  of  the 


. 
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syllable,  by  stating  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed,  while  no 
such  account  can  be  given  of  the  letter.  Ex  hypothesi,  the  syllable 
is  an  object  of  knowledge,  but  the  letter  is  not.  A  puzzle  arises, 
however,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  syllable  itself.  Is  it  nothing  other 
than  the  letters  it  contains,  or  is  it  "a  single  entity  that  comes  into 
existence  from  the  moment  (the  letters)  are  put  together"?  If  the 
former,  knowing  the  syllable  would  come  to  knowing  all  the  letters  which 
make  it  up.  But  in  that  case,  it  would  be  absurd  to  maintain  that  each 
of  the  letters  cannot  be  known.  So  this  option  must  be  wrong,  because 
of  the  initial  hypothesis  that  the  letters  cannot  be  known.  If  the 
second  option  is  taken,  the  syllable  cannot  be  a  whole.  For  a  whole  is 
nothing  more  or  less  knowable  than  any  of  its  parts.  But  if  the  sylla¬ 
ble  is  not  divisible  into  its  letters,  but  is  incomposite,  then  the 
status  of  the  syllable  would  not  be  different  than  the  status  of  the 
letters  themselves,  since  being  incomposite,  it  would  be  simple,  and 
ex  hypothesi,  not  knowable.  If  this  were  the  case,  we  should  be  in  no 
better  position  to  know  the  syllable  than  the  letter.  Thus,  Socrates' 
dream  fails  to  give  a  correct  account  of  knowledge,  since  a  complex  will 
not  be  more  susceptible  of  a  logos  than  a  simple,  given  either  inter¬ 
pretation  of  what  it  is  to  be  a  complex,  and  hence,  will  not  provide  a 
more  fitting  object  of  knowledge  than  a  simple. 

Socrates  places  Theaetetus  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma:  either 
a  complex  is  a  whole  of  parts  or  it  is  not  different  from  a  simple.  If 
it  is  a  whole  of  parts,  it  is  no  more  than  its  parts,  and  hence,  knowa¬ 
ble  only  to  the  extent  that  its  parts  are  knowable.  If  it  is  not  a 
whole,  then  there  is  no  way  of  distinguishing  it  from  a  simple,  and  no 
reason  to  think  it  any  more  knowable  than  a  simple. 
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Ryle  would  have  us  conclude  from  this  that  Plato  has  the  no¬ 
tion  of  a  Gestalt:  that  a  whole  is  not  the  sum  of  its  parts,  but  parts 
in  a  certain  mode  of  combination.  If  he  were  right  than  there  is  no 
reason  why  Socrates'  dream  should  fail  in  giving  an  account  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  For  the  dilemma  could  not  be  formulated:  a  whole  would  be  more 
or  at  least,  different  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  But,  in  fact,  Plato 
explicitly  argues  against  this,  when  Socrates  forces  Theaetetus  to 
admit  that  a  whole  is  no  different  from  a  sum,  the  number  of  feet  in  an 
acre  no  different  from  the  acre,  the  number  of  soldiers  in  any  army,  no 
different  from  an  army,  etc.  So  we  must  conclude  that  Ryle  is  wrong  in 
interpreting  this  passage  as  showing  Plato  distinguishing  the  elements 
of  a  whole  as  different  in  type  from  their  mode  of  combination.  Not 
even  is  the  distinction  not  explicitly  drawn  in  the  passage;  it  is 
directly  contradicted  that  there  is  such  a  distinction.  For  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  argument  rests  upon  the  denial  that  a  whole  is  or  has  a 
Gestalt. 

Our  examination  of  this  passage  makes  it  easy  to  see  how 
Ryle's  Material -Formal  concept  distinction  is  supposed  to  undercut  the 
correspondence  assumption.  Let  us  turn  this  talk  of  letters  and  sylla¬ 
bles  and  wholes  and  parts  to  talk  of  facts  and  elements.  Ryle's  point 
is  that  a  inasmuch  as  it  is  about  a  fact,  will  be  more  than  the 
names  of  all  the  elements  in  the  fact.  But  this  is  not  the  point  that 
Plato  seems  to  be  making.  He  gives  us  the  option;  either  a  fact  will 
be  a  sum,  composed  of  elements,  in  which  case  a  logos  about  the  fact 
will  be  a  sum,  composed  of  the  names  of  those  elements;  or  a  fact  will 
be  a  simple  and  a  logos  will  be  no  more  than  a  name.  If  we  respect 
Plato's  dilemma  as  genuine,  then  we  see  him,  in  the  Sophist  at  262D, 
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where  he  says  that  a  logos  is  a  combination  of  verbs  and  nouns,  taking 
up  the  first  of  the  two  options.  He  says  there  that  a  logos  is  not 
just  a  name,  but  a  combination  of  names.  (I  have  tried  to  establish  in 
Chapter  1,  where  I  discussed  this  passage,  that  both  verbs  and  nouns 
are  names). 

14 

G.E.L.  Owen,  in  summing  up  Ryle's  thesis  misconstrues  the 
collective  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  Theaetetus  passage  just  dis¬ 
cussed  and  the  Sophi st  passage  where  what  is  established  in  the 
Theaetetus  is  utilized.  He  says:  "Speaking  (as  characterized  in  the 
Sophist)  is  not  stringing  nouns  together,  and  learning  to  speak  is  not, 
as  in  the  Cratylus,  a  piecemeal  business  of  correlating  atoms  of  the 
world  with  atoms  of  language."  Owen  is  quite  right  to  say  that  speaking 
is  not  represented  as  stringing  nouns  together:  Plato  says  that  nouns 
are  combined  with  verbs.  But  this  gets  us  no  closer  to  the  gestalt  of 
a  logos,  for  all  the  evidence,  both  in  the  Cratyl us  and  the  Sophi st, 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  Plato  considers  both  verbs  and  nouns  to 
be  names,  albeit  names  of  different  sorts  of  things.  This  point  is 
then,  simply  a  red  herring.  The  point  that  Owen  needs  to  make  to  drive 
home  his  conclusion,  is  that  the  concept  of  combination  itself  is  recog¬ 
nized  to  be  a  vital  ingredient  of  the  logos,  and  not  an  ingredient  on 
the  same  logical  footing  as  a  name. 

4.2.4  Conclusion 

The  difficulty  with  the  interpretive  position  of  Owen  and 
Moravcsik  is  this:  they  take  Plato  to  make  a  distinction  between  rela¬ 
tions  and  things  related.  What  they  cannot  get  away  from  is  that  Plato 
continues  to  treat  the  relations,  which  they  hold  he  distinguishes. 
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exactly  like  their  relata.  He  says  that  the  other  Forms  combine  with 
these  supposed  relations,  that  things  participate  in  them;  he  calls 
them  Forms,  and  attributes  to  them  natures;  and  he  takes  them  to  be 
revealed  by  names.  What  they  attribute  to  Plato  is  a  contradictory 
position.  For  if  their  interpretation  were  correct,  it  would  have  to 
be  the  case  that  Plato  confuses  the  bond  with  the  bonding.  In  our 
analogy  of  the  parcel,  the  string  is  not  identical  with  the  tying  up  of 
the  parcel,  although  it  is  that  by  which  the  parcel  is  tied.  If  they 
were  right  Plato  would  have  identified  the  Forms  Same,  Being,  and 
Other  with  combination  or  mingling,  rather  than  allowing  that  it  is  by 
virtue  of  the  greater  combinational  power  of  these  that  certain  combina¬ 
tions  are  effected. 

The  consequence  of  attributing  this  position  to  Plato  is  to 

make  him  subject  to  the  Bradleian  paradoxes  of  relation.  If  a  relation 

is  said  to  stand  between  its  relata,  then  we  still  want  to  know  how  it 

is  related  to  each  of  them.  But  if  the  two  relations  thus  posited  are 

also  said  to  stand  between  the  original  relation  and  its  relata,  then 

17 

the  same  question  arises  for  them:  how  are  they  related? 

If  Plato  had  really  made  the  Rylean  distinction  between 
things  combined  and  the  mode  of  combination,  the  Bradleian  paradoxes 
would  not  be  a  difficulty  (although  we  should  still  want  to  know  what 
a  'mode  of  combination'  is) .  But  our  examination  of  Ryle's  own  evi¬ 
dence  shows  that  no  such  distinction  is  made.  What  is  in  fact  said  in 
the  famous  letter  analogy  is  that  the  vowels  (and  by  analogy  some 
Forms)  are  best  fitted  to  be  bonds.  Owen  and  Moravcsik,  in  turn, 
misconstrue,  on  Plato's  behalf,  what  it  is  to  be  a  bond,  for  they  take 
a  bond  to  be  a  relation.  But  this  is  not  what  Plato  says.  All  that  he 
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attributes  to  the  vowels  (and  hence  to  the  bond  Forms)  is  a  greater 
power  of  combination.  Exhibiting  the  Forms  Same,  Being,  and  Other  as 
bonds  will  not  provide  an  analysis  of  combination.  Indeed,  before  we 
can  understand  their  natures  as  bonds,  we  must  have  an  independent 
analysis  of  what  combination  is;  just  as  before  we  can  understand  how 
string  can  be  used  to  tie  up  a  parcel  we  must  understand  what  tying 
up  is. 

It  will  not  do,  then,  to  analyse  participation  and  combina¬ 
tion  as  just  the  Forms  Same,  Being,  and  Other.  For  the  analysis  of 
participation  and  combination  we  must  look  elsewhere. 

This  brings  us  back  to  our  difficulty  in  the  first  section 
of  this  chapter  with  discombi nation.  We  found  evidence  to  the  effect 
that  discombination  consists  in  contrariety.  The  difficulty  was  that 
we  could  not  seem  to  find  any  account  that  could  be  given  of  contrariety 
given  Plato's  ontology.  Plato  himself  seems  to  locate  it  in  the  natures 
of  the  Forms  themselves.  But  that  is  an  evasion  of  what  we  have  been 
coming  to  see  as  the  issue.  The  point  is  that  combination  and  discom¬ 
bination  themselves  need  explication  before  we  can  come  to  see  what  the 
capabilities  of  the  Forms  are  for  being  combined.  Using  our  parcel 
analogy  once  again,  we  have  to  know  what  it  is  to  tie  up  a  parcel 
before  we  can  tell  whether  a  particular  piece  of  string  will  or  will 
not  do  the  trick.  But  this  is  precisely  the  point  at  which  Plato's 
analogy  shows  itself  to  be  deficient.  For  it  is,  essentially,  an 
ontology  of  things.  I  conclude  that  insofar  as  combination  and  partici¬ 
pation  are  introduced  into  the  ontology,  they  are  introduced  illicitly. 
They  are  not  Forms,  for  were  they  Forms  they  should  fail  to  serve  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  introduced.  Nor  are  they  part  of  a  meta- 
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linguistic  account  of  the  Forms,  for  that  meta-language  would  itself, 
on  Plato's  linguistic  assumptions,  need  explication  in  terms  of  Forms. 

I  have  indicated  throughout  this  thesis  that  Plato's  most 
significant  mistake  comes  about  with  the  stating  of  the  most  funda¬ 
mental  assumptions  of  his  theory.  He  attempts  to  ground  the  dynamic, 
speaking,  in  the  inert,  nature.  Combination  in  speaking  is  simply  the 
mirror  of  things  combined  in  nature.  We  have  seen  that  combination  in 
nature  is  inexplicable.  If  we  ask:  what  is  combination?  It  is  not 
even  clear  that  we  know  what  the  question  means.  We  do,  of  course, 
recognize  things  as  combined,  e.g.,  H20,  a  cake  batter,  a  complex  on 
the  scrabble  board.  But  combination,  itself,  escapes  us  if  we  attempt 
to  look  for  it  j_n  those  things.  The  dilemma  of  the  dream  of  Socrates 

in  the  Theaetetus  makes  this  abundantly  clear.  H20  is  nothing  other 

than  two  parts  of  hydrogen  to  one  of  oxygen.  Similarly,  the  cake 
batter  is  nothing  more  than  its  ingredients.  What  Plato  neglects  in 
the  Theaetetus  is  that  the  cake  batter  is  put  together  out  of  its 
ingredients:  two  parts  hydrogen  and  one  part  oxygen  have  to  come  to¬ 
gether  in  order  to  make  water.  What  Plato  comes  to  speak  of  combina¬ 

tion  in  the  Sophi st  he  still  overlooks  this.  For  the  analogy  is  still 
the  same  --  the  world  is  a  world  of  things,  essentially  static  things, 
and  we  somehow  have  to  locate  combination  i_n  them.  But  this  is  pre¬ 
cisely  where  we  shall  not  find  it.  Similarly,  when  Plato  says  that 
speaking  is  combining,  he  does  not  look  to  the  dynamics  of  speaking, 
itself,  to  locate  combination,  but  to  the  static  world  which  he 
believes,  lends  to  speaking  its  intelligibility.  We  can  no  more  find 
combination  in  the  mirror  we  hold  up  to  the  world  than  in  the  things 


it  reflects. 
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It  is  interesting  that  almost  every  metaphor  that  Plato  uses 


for  combination  suggests  what  I  am  getting  at.  He  speaks  of  inter¬ 
weaving,  adding,  mingling  and  in  the  case  of  discrimination  of  thresh¬ 
ing,  sifting,  straining.  But  as  we  noted  in  our  discussion  of  the 
Cratyl us  he  regards  an  account  of  these  activities  as  dominated  by  a 
description  of  what  objects  they  are  directed  towards.  The  intelligi¬ 
bility  of  the  use  of  the  shuttle  was  to  be  found  in  the  description  of 
the  thread  and  the  loom.  So,  the  intelligibility  of  use  of  the  name 
was  to  be  found  in  the  thing.  In  the  Sophist  the  intelligibility  of 


combining  nouns  and  verbs  is  to  be  found 


which,  in  nature,  are  combined. 

Plato,  then,  thinks  that  combination  is  prior  to  combining. 
He  does  not  see  us  as  active  in  the  universe,  collecting  things, 
mixing  things,  weaving  things  together.  This  is  perhaps,  the  false 
delusion  of  people  still  underground. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1.  Sophist,  251C,  translated  by  Fowler. 

2.  My  interpretation  of  this  is  in  accord  with  that  of  both  Moravcsik 
and  Frede;  cf.  Frede,  p.  62. 

3.  Sophist,  251D,  translated  by  Cornford. 

4.  Sophist,  252C. 

5.  Sophist,  252D. 

6.  Sophist,  255E4,  256A1,  256A7,  etc. 

7.  Frede  denies  that  Plato  can  be  using  the  term  "the  nature  of  a 
Form"  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  that  Forms  have  natures.  I  have 
advanced  a  good  many  considerations  against  this  view,  e.g.,  my 
analysis  of  division  in  Chapter  1. 

8.  Timaeus,  34C:  "he  made  [the  soul]  out  of  the  following  elements 
and  on  this  wise.  From  the  being  which  is  indivisible  and 
unchangeable,  and  from  that  kind  of  being  which  is  distributed 
among  bodies,  he  compounded  a  third  and  intermediate  kind  of 
being.  He  did  likewise  with  the  same  and  the  different.  . 
translated  by  Jowett. 

9.  Op.  cit.,  Ryle,  "Plato's  Parmenides". 

10.  Timaeus,  32,  translated  by  Jowett. 

11.  Sophist,  253B9  -  C4,  translated  by  Cornford. 

12.  Op.  cit.,  Moravcsik,  "Being  and  Meaning  in  the  Sophist" ,  p.  48. 

13.  Ibid. ,  p.  69. 

14.  Sophist,  253D5  ff.,  translated  by  Fowler. 

15.  G.E.L.  Owen,  "Notes  on  Ryle's  Parmenides",  in  Ryl e ,  Doubleday 
Anchor,  1970. 

16.  Ibid. ,  p.  365. 

17.  F.H.  Bradley,  "Relations",  Appearance  and  Reality,  Oxford,  1897. 

In  "Being  and  Meaning  in  the  Sophist"  p.  49,  Moravcsik  denies  that 
these  paradoxes  arise,  just  as  Russell  had  argued  against  Bradley: 
no  regress  of  a  vicious  kind  arises  when  relations  are  recognized 
to  be  of  a  different  type  than  their  relata.  This  is  to  attribute 
to  Plato  a  theory  of  types.  I  dispute  that  there  exists  even  any 
evidence  that  Plato  was  "groping"  for  a  theory  of  types. 
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